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MADAME DE PRESNEL. 



CHAPTER I. 
COLONEL Osgood's god-daughter. 

TOWARD the close of a certain January after- 
noon in the year 187 — , a man of about four or 
five and thirty was seated at the window of a London 
club, reading a newspaper by the failing light. He 
glanced up and down the columns, finding little in 
them, apparently, to engage his attention ; and pres- 
ently, laying the paper across his knee, he sat for a 
while gazing into the room before him. He was a 
man above the middle height, rather large and loose- 
limbed in frame, and with an air of distinction 
altogether independent of the clothes he wore. He 
was dressed well, but without precision, like a man 
who employs a good tailor as a matter of course, and 
then gives no further thought to the subject. His face, 
which was pleasing without being handsome, bore the 
distinctive lines traced by thought and character 
when both the one and the other have strongly 
influenced a man's life ; he had a short-cut beard and 
mustache, and wore near-sighted spectacles, which he 
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took off and on with some frequency, the change 
giving variety to features remarkable for steadiness 
rather than mobility of expression. His expression, 
for the rest, was excellent, tranquil, and observant, 
somewhat preoccupied, but wholly free from self- 
occupation ; that of a man who has outlived the storms 
and uncertainties of youth, but feels a keen and 
intelligent interest in the movement of life. One 
man and another addressed him in passing ; his 
answers were generally brief and to the point, but 
short as they were, they revealed that Nature had 
endowed him with two of her rarer gifts — a natural 
grace of manner, and a good and charming smile. 
He bore traces of ill-health, or one should say, per- 
haps, of recent illness only, on his face, which though 
too sunburned to be pallid, looked thin and worn ; 
while in the movement of his hands, which were thin 
like his face, and in his attitude as he leaned back in 
his chair, there was something of the languor of weak- 
ness. His name was Richard Waring, and he was 
well-known in various circles as a man of good birth 
and good means, as a traveler of celebrity, as a man 
who was distinguishing himself among rising men of 
science. 

He rose at last, and feeling in his pocket for a note- 
book, drew his chair to a table under a gas-lamp, 
and began jotting down some memoranda. The room 
happened just then to be nearly empty, biit his move- 
ment attracted the attention of an erect, white-haired, 
white-mustached man seated close by, reading a 
newspaper. 

" You're off again, I hear, Waring," he said, look- 
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ing up ; " what end of the earth are you bound for 
now ? " 

" Only for Rome this time," answered the other ; " I 
have no intention of leaving Europe again at present." 

" Ah ! you're going to Rome — well, I wish if you 
make any stay, you'd go and see my god-daughter 
who is spending the winter there. 1*11 give you a 
letter of introduction to her." 

" I will, with pleasure, Colonel." He replaced the 
pencil in his note-book, and closing it, put it back 
into his pocket. "Who is your god-daughter, if I 
may ask ? I expect to be in Rome for some weeks." 

" Her name is Ottilie Capel, and she's the grand- 
daughter of Lady Sarah Capel, whom you may or may 
not chance to know. There's not a better or prettier 
girl in the world, Aor one more impracticable. I 
should uncommonly like to have some clear idea of 
what she is really doing with herself in Rome. I've 
no sort of authority over her, you know ; for that 
matter, she's of age now and can please herself. 
But I was her father, Lewis Capel's oldest friend, 
and in that way I feel a sort of responsibility about 
this girl." 

" Do you mean," said Waring, " that she is living 
in Rome by herself ? " 

" Not exactly — ^^no," said the Colonel. " The fact 
is," he went on, laying down the newspaper and 
taking off his glasses, " her history is a peculiar one. 
Her father married quite beneath him ; a little Gretchen 
— ^you know the sort of thing ; absolutely a little 
peasant girl that he fell in love with for her blue eyes 
in some Bavarian mountain village. He gave up 
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every thing for her sake ; for as he couldn't at once 
bring her home for various reasons, he lived out there 
till he died — he only lived seven or eight years after 
his marriage. He always meant to do one thing and 
another, to assure his wife her proper position in 
England or in Germany, but it was less trouble to 
drift on as he was, and he left every thing till it was 
too late. He was a sort of man who drifted in and 
out of every thing. I always stood up for him, you 
know, so far as his marriage went. I hold that a man 
has a right to do as he pleases in the matter. Isn't 
that your opinion, now ? " 

" Certainly," replied Waring, " from that point of 
view, a man's marriage is no one's concern but his 



own." 



" Well, it was what I thought at any rate, and I 
always stood by Lewis, though he ought to have done 
more for his wife ; but his family, as was natural, I 
suppose, were all furious. They cut him dead while 
he lived, and no sooner was he out of the world, than 
with Lady Sarah at their head, they swooped down and 
carried off the little girl, who was five or six years old 
then, from her mother. The little Gretchen — her 
name was not Gretchen, by the by, but no matter — 
behaved very well about it. She saw it was for the 
child's advantage, and let her go, only stipulating that 
she should have her for a month every year, which 
couldn't well be refused her, especially as she never 
touched a penny of her husband's money. Upon my 
word," said the Colonel, breaking off with some en- 
thusiasm, " she was a noble young creature, though 
she was only a peasant girl. It was she who insisted 
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on Capel's making a will that gave every thing to the 
child. The silly lad had married her without letting 
her know that he was a man of large fortune, and 
when she found it out, she refused to profit by one 
penny of it. His money didn't come direct from the 
Capels (he was only a younger son) but from some other 
branch of the family. There's a long story about that 
too, but it don't concern my god-daughter, except in 
so far that it made her an heiress. Capel ought never 
to have made that will ; he ought to have secured a 
proper provision to his wife and so on. But he was 
like that ; he always did what he was told, except when 
he did things in such a hurry that no one had time to 
tell him anything." 

" Is his wife still alive ? " said Waring. 

" No, she died a year or more ago. There it is ; she 
was a woman of sense, and might have had some con- 
trol over her daughter ; but now Ottilie is of age, with 
full command of her fortune, and at liberty to do as 
she pleases, and what she pleases is not in the least 
what the rest of her family over here please. For 
though Lady Sarah brought her up in all the ways and 
duties of a young woman of rank and fashion, gave 
her masters, had her presented, took her to balls and 
routs, and all the rest of it, my god-daughter never 
cared for any thing in the world as she did for her 
mother, and only cared the more as she got old enough 
to understand how Lady Sarah and the rest of them 
had treated her. She used to talk to me about it, you 
know. She used to tell me, and I've doubt it was the 
fact, that I was the only person in England that ever 
allowed her to mention her mother's name ; and she 
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has assured me over and over again that as soon as 
she could take her own way she meant to go and live 
with her mother in a cottage, and make up to her for 
all the affront she had received from her father's fam- 
ily. And she would have done it too, or tried to do 
it, I believe, if the mother had lived — have tied on an 
apron and milked the cow and turned the hay." 

" Does she live in a cottage in Rome ? " said War- 
ing, smiling. 

" Well, no," said the Colonel, smiling too, and rub- 
bing his mustache, ** she can't deny good birth and 
education altogether ; in point of fact, you'll find her 
living in some old Roman palazzo. But she has left 
her grandmother. Lady Sarah Capel, and chosen for 
her companion an old aunt of her mother's — a washer- 
woman originally, I dare say — a little frowsy old Frau, 
for whom she professes a vehement affection. And I 
hear she has the most extraordinary set of people 
around her ; she has some notion in her head, I be- 
lieve, that classes ought to mix indiscriminately, and 
that she is in some way honoring her mother's mem- 
ory by carrying out her idea. She used to talk to me 
after some such fashion, and I told her that when she 
asked me to dinner I begged I might be the only 
guest, as I'd no mind to meet her hairdresser and shoe- 
maker. She considers me prejudiced but admits that 
at my time of life people may be allowed a few prej- 
udices." The Colonel laughed. " If that were all, 
however," he went on, after a minute, " it would be no 
great matter ; she'd outgrow her notions in time, like 
other people. But a girl like that, with a craze for 
ideas and heaps of money, will run her head into mis- 
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chief as sure as my name's Tom Osgood. In fact, 
already — " The Colonel broke off abruptly. " Well, 
go and see her, will you, Waring, if you can find time ? 
She'd be delighted, I know. I'd go myself, but I'm 
growing old and lazy, I suppose, and I like my club 
and my fireside." 

" I will go, of course," said Waring, rising, and but- 
toning up his great-coat. " I am extremely interested 
by all that you've been telling me. I expect to be in 
Rome in three days, and shall make Miss Capel's ac- 
quaintance as soon as possible." 



CHAPTER II. 



A CONFIDENCE. 



WARING had the common experience of leaving 
a choking atmosphere of London fogs, gas 
flaring at mid-day, rooms cheered only by blazing 
flres ; and finding mild and radiant skies, golden sun- 
sets, wide horizons tinged by the delicate atmosphere 
to subtlest gradations of coloring. The experience 
did not delight him the less that it was one familiar to 
him. On the contrary, such familiarity was an added 
charm ; he felt no imperative need to call up appro- 
priate emotions, no gulf of disparity between himself 
and his surroundings, such as haunt and depress the 
mind amid strange beauty. He and Rome knew and 
recognized each other by this time. He had lived 
there as a lad ; he had revisited it frequently since ; 
and though there had been an intermediate stage 
when, the pain and ecstasy of novelty and youthful 
illusions being passed, his own personality had insisted 
on asserting itself, when art and nature alike had 
resented the exorbitant claims he at first made upon 
them, by fading into an unmeaning blank ; that phase 
also had gone by, and the blank had been filled by 
that sweet and friendly familiarity in which he found 
a calmer delight, accepting gratefully joys not too 
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overwrought, softened by the mists of association his 
Italian days had woven for him by degrees. He 
accepted them gratefully, I say ; and only sometimes, 
when a poignant regret arose for those keener thrills 
of youthful inexperience that can never return, he 
called the gratitude, resignation. 

It was not immediately on his arrival in Rome, 
however, that Waring could greet these old associa- 
tions. He was, in fact, only now recovering from the 
effects of a fever that had prostrated him some two or 
three months previously. He had traveled straight 
through from London to Rome ; the rapid journey 
had overtired him, he found ; and going to his hotel 
near the Piazza di Spagna, he gave the first twenty- 
four hours to solitude and repose. On the third day 
social life claimed him, and he went out in the after- 
noon to make some calls. 

His way led him through the Via dell* Angelo 
Custode, and the address on his letter of introduction 
informing him that it was in this street that Miss 
Capel was residing, he resolved to leave the letter and 
his card on Colonel Osgood's god-daughter as he 
passed. He found a large house, not without a cer- 
tain stateliness, standing back in a spacious courtyard 
set round with orange-trees in pots, from which a 
stone staircase, decorated with statues placed in niches 
here and there, led up to the second-floor where Miss 
Capel occupied a furnished apartment. He rang, and 
waited. Miss Capel, apparently, kept no retinue of 
servants, for his ring, after an appreciable delay, 
brought at first only a pair of eyes to reconnoiter 
through a small square grating let into the door. 
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Then the door itself slowly opened an inch or two, 
and a woman-servant looked out. 

" The signora is not at home/' she said, without 
waiting to be addressed. 

''Miss Capel is out/' said another voice behind 
Waring ; " she receives only on Thursday after- 
noons." 

Waring turned. The words were Italian, but spoken 
with a faltering German accent ; the speaker was a 
pale, rather sullen-looking young girl of seventeen 
or eighteen, who, unnoticed, had followed him up the 
stairs. She was shabbily dressed in black, and car- 
ried a bundle on her arm ; she might have been — she 
probably was — some little milliner or dress-maker. As 
she moved forward to enter the door, she glanced at 
Waring, and her eyes opened wide with a somewhat 
startled expression as they fell on his face. She stood 
still while he gave his letter and card to the servant, 
her lips parting as though with the intention of 
addressing him again. But if so, her intention 
changed. As Waring turned away, she passed on 
through the door, which had opened a trifle wider at 
her approach, and he heard it close behind her as he 
descended the stairs. 

His next visit took him to quite a different part of 
the city, to a house in the open and sunny quarter of 
the Via Nazionale. Waring ascended flight after flight 
of a wide and airy stone staircase, and, inquiring if 
Madame de Presnel were at home, was ushered into 
a spacious apartment furnished with the luxury and 
comfort, which, common to wealth in every European 
city, are modified only by the individual tastes and 
habits of the owner. 
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Madame de Presnel, as every one acknowl- 
edged, had perfect taste ; and a consent hardly 
less unanimous pronounced her to be a delightful 
woman. She was an Englishwoman by birth, 
married to a French baron, who, after many years 
of ill-health, had died in Rome some fifteen months 
before. Madame de Presnel, who had few ties 
remaining elsewhere, continued to live in Rome. 
She had her apartment there ; she liked Roman 
society, and her only daughter was but lately married 
to a Roman prince ; all these reasons combined to 
keep her in a city which, on her first arrival she had 
held to be in some respects but an indifferent ex- 
change for Paris. She was Waring*s oldest and most 
intimate friend. He had lost both his parents before 
he was ten years old, and Madame de Presnel's house 
at Paris in the winter, in Normandy in the summer, 
and later on in Rome, had been the only home the 
boy knew. Though scarcely ten years older than him- 
self, Madame de Presnel had received and cherished 
the lonely little fellow with a mother's care ; and dur 
ing some childless years, after her own little son died 
in infancy, and before her daughter was born, she had 
learned to look upon him almost as a son. Waring, 
on his side, had the warmest regard and affection for 
Madame de Presnel, and it was chiefly to see her that 
he revisited Rome after each of his longer journeys. 
Her house, indeed, ceased in time to be his home, 
both because he preferred to be independent, and 
because Madame de Presnel herself no longer urged 
it. In the last two or three years she had, in fact, 
welcomed him with perhaps a shade less enthusiasm 
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on the occasion of his visits to Rome. She had been 
desperately afraid that he would fall in love with her 
daughter Laure ; and, devoted though she was to 
Waring, he was not, for reasons acknowledged and 
unacknowledged, the man she desired for a son-in- 
law. Honestly, she felt convinced that he and her 
daughter would not suit each other in the least, and 
that such a marriage would secure the happiness of 
neither ; moreover, she had ambitions for her daugh- 
ter which Waring would have failed to satisfy. 
Wealth, a title, a foremost place in society were what 
she had demanded and what she had gained by 
Laure's marriage with the only son of a great Roman 
House ; while Waring, who had never had the least 
idea of falling in love with Laure de Presnel, was a 
thousand miles from suspecting her mother's senti- 
ments, and, in fact, had scarcely noticed that Madame 
de Presnel's invitations came for a time with somewhat 
less frequency than in earlier years. 

Now, however, he had returned to find Laure mar- 
ried ; she was out of the way, and there was nothing 
to interfere with the warmth of Madame de Presnel's 
welcome after a separation of more than eighteen 
months. She was seated at her writing-table when 
Waring entered the room, but threw down her pen at 
once as he was announced, and came forward to meet 
him with outstretched hands. 

" Traitot," she said, " you have been in Rome for 
this week past, and this is the first day that it occurred 
to you to come and see me." 

" How did you know I was in Rome ? " he answered. 
"And I have been here not a week, but two days." 
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" How does one know anything ? " said Madame de 
Presnel, still holding his hands and looking at him. 
" You have grown thin, Richard ; you wrote to me 
that you had l?een ill, and you are not yourself yet, I 
see. I shall have to take care of you. Sit down and 
tell me all about yourself since we parted eighteen 
months ago. For me — you know what those months 
have been to me, what grief they have brought me, and 
what joy." 

Madame de Presnel seated herself by the fire as she 
spoke, and took up a hand-screen. She was a Jolie- 
laide, a tall and slender woman, with an ugly face full 
of vivacious expression, and an admirable figure. 
Though dressed with great simplicity in deep mourn- 
ing, she had an air of extreme distinction, and that 
absolute ease and certainty of address which more than 
any thing else betrays the habit of good society. She 
had been through a great deal of trouble, and had 
borne it with infinite courage and patience. It had 
left traces on her face, but none on the vivacity of her 
manner and conversation, and her thick brown hair, 
which she wore uncovered by any cap, was not yet 
touched with gray. 

" I'm afraid you have thought me negligent," said 
Waring. " Naturally, I should have come to see you 
at once, but the fact is, I was knocked up by the jour- 
ney, and had to rest. I am not very strong yet, that 
is the truth, and I have done little else than sleep since 
I arrived in Rome. This, of course, is the first house 
I have been to — at least, no — " stopping short and 
correcting himself, " the first but one." 

" At least, no — the first but one," said Madame d? 
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Presnel, smiling ; " then there is actually some one in 
Rome more favored than your petite mamam. Let us 
hope at least that it was Laure. Come, Richard, con- 
fess." 

" No, it was not Laure," said Waring. ** I don't 
know Laure 's address, and I am not going to see her 
for a long time ; not till I have done talking to you. 
It was some one that I had never seen, and whom I 
have not seen yet, since I only left my card and a 
letter of introduction on my way here. Do you hap- 
pen to know Miss Capel ? " 

" Do I know Miss Capel ? " cried Madame de Pres- 
nel, " but I know her over and over again : first, 
because she is the granddaughter of my very dear 
friend. Lady Sarah Capel ; and next because she her- 
self is a dear, crazy child, for whom I can not help 
having a certain afiFection, her follies notwithstanding ; 
and lastly, because no one in Rome has succeeded 
in getting so much talked about lately as Ottilie 
Capel." 

" Why ? " said Waring. 

" Why ? But you are going to make her acquaint- 
ance, are you not ? You have an introduction to her, 
you say ?" 

" I had a letter of introduction from her godfather. 
Colonel Osgood. I left it to-day." 

" Ah, Colonel Osgood. I do not know him," said 
Madame de Presnel, " but I know him well by name. 
He was a great friend of Ottilie's father, Lewis Capel. 
I never saw Lewis after his marriage ; he died quite 
young, as you may have heard. Ah ! my friend, these 
deaths — ^what sad memories life leaves us. I am some- 
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times tempted to think they are all that it does leave 
us." 

Their talk drifted away to subjects of closer and 
more intimate interest. Waring took up his hat at last. 

" Miss Capel is at home — has a reception or some- 
thing of the sort — on Thursday afternoons, I under- 
stand," he said. " Should I meet you there by any 
chance, if I went ? " 

" Me ? " said Madame de Presnel, holding up her 
hands, " I go to one of Ottilie's receptions ? Nothing 
should induce me. Oh, these are democratic days, I 
know, but no one can compel one to meet one*s dress- 
maker and one's bootmaker." 

" Your dressmaker ? " said Waring. 

" Not my dressmaker — she is much too grand a lady 
to go to such receptions as those of Ottilie Capel ; but 
any one's dressmaker. Oh ! you have no idea of the 
set of people that crazy child gets about her." 

" If the friends of her own class desert her, how- 



ever " 



" It is not we who desert her, it is she who deserts 
us," said Madame de Presnel. " She is always welcome 
here, if only for her grandmother's sake, and she 
knows it. I expect her, in fact, on Thursday evening, 
when Laure is coming and her husband. Come too, 
Richard. We shall be quite by ourselves. I do not 
entertain, of course, but Laure is constantly here, as 
you can understand, and I sometimes get Ottilie to 
come also. Arguing with her is of no use ; I have 
given it up. But I have some hopes of indirect influ- 
ence, and just now I am really anxious about her, for 
I hear rumors of a complicatipQ- 



»» 
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" Ah, there is a complication," said Waring, recalling 
Colonel Osgood's words. 

" Yes, so I am told " Madame de Presnel broke 

off abruptly. Waring rose as if to go, but he made no 
movement toward the door. He stood leaning over 
the high back of the chair in which he had been 
seated. 

" Talking of complications," he said, smiling a little 
and turning his hat in his hands, ^' warns me that I 
have left unsaid one thing I especially came to say — 
I want your advice." 

'' That is a charming formula," said Madame de 
Presnel, smiling, " and we all know what it means, 
with you especially, Richard. It means that you have 
made up your mind to commit some folly, and that 
you want me to indorse it." 

" No," he said, " not precisely — no. But I am in a 
position of some uncertainty, and I should like your 
opinion, at least. I am thinking of marrying." 

"Oh, this is serious," said Madame de Presnel, 
changing countenance a little, " well, let me hear about 
it. Who is the lady ? " 

" Her name is Elizabeth Stanley." 

" That is at least a good name " 

** Oh, do not be misled by names," he said, " you are 
going at once to ask me, what Stanley. But there are 
Stanleys in every rank of life in England, you know, 
and this Miss Stanley belongs to no one that you ever 
heard of. She is the daughter of a man who was the 
overseer, the head clerk — I hardly know what his exact 
position was — of a large mill in Norton Row." 

" GoocJ heavens, Richard," cried Madame de Pr^s- 
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nel, struck with a sudden panic, " you are not already 
married ? " 

" No, no," he said, " I am not married." 

" Then sit down and tell me the worst at once," said 
Madame de Presnel, " if you are not actually married, 
some remedy may yet be found." 

" Thanks, but it has not occurred to me to wish for 
a remedy," he said, sitting down again as she desired ; 
" to set your mind at ease, however, I will at once tell 
you that I am not only not married, but that I am not 
yet even engaged." 

" Well, tell me about it," said Madame de Presnel. 
" I have heard of a good many of your follies in the 
last twenty years, Richard ; but I own there is no folly 
it would please me less to hear of than an entangle- 
ment with some one who is unworthy of you." 

" That you are not to think," said Waring, with 
some warmth ; " the young lady of whom I speak is in 
every way worthy of the highest consideration." 

" Well, well, let me hear," said Madame de Presnel, 
" you are talking in enigmas, my dear. Where did 
you meet this young lady ? Are you in love with her ? 
Why do you propose to marry her ? " 

There was a certain rigidity in Madame de Presnel's 
voice and manner as she spoke, but her eyes had filled 
with tears. 

" I will tell you the whole story," said Waring, set- 
ting his hat on the ground beside him, and leaning 
back in his chair. " I should have written to you about 
it, but, nothing being decided, I preferred to wait till 
I saw you. We met in America, in a little out-of-the- 
way village, where her father, with whom she was 
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traveling west, put me under an obligation which most 
unhappily it is out of my power ever to return. He 
nursed me through the fever which was upon me when 
I reached this village, and which prevented my con- 
tinuing my journey. He caught the fever from me — 
and died. 

" His daughter was left almost destitute," Waring 
continued, in a moment. " Stanley, who had originally 
been a factory hand at Norton Row, had raised him- 
self, as I told you, to a position of trust in some big 
mill ; but the mill-owner failed a year or more ago, 
having carried on business long after he should, in 
common honesty, have given it up, and not only ruined 
himself, but a number of men along with him. I don't 
know the whole story, but one day he disappeared, 
and Stanley, among others, found himself penniless. 
It was not only that he had lost his position, but that 
he had been involved in some way in the other's diffi- 
culties. He seems to have had a bad time after that, 
and to have tried one thing after another at Nor- 
ton Row without success. Finally he resolved to emi- 
grate, and he was on his way to one of the western 
cities, where his talents — for he was an extremely clever 
and ingenious fellow — would no doubt soon have raised 
him to an excellent position, when he had the ill-luck 
to fall in with me." 

"Where is his daughter now?" said Madame de 
Presnel, after a pause. 

" I left her in New York. She preferred staying 
there to returning to Norton Row. She is with an 
aunt, a Norton Row woman also, a widow in very poor 
circumstances. Miss Stanley determined for the pres- 
ent to live and work with her." 
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" What is she like ? Is she young ? is she pretty ? 
what is her charm ? " 

" She is about four-and-twenty. She is small, and 
not exactly pretty. She has brown eyes and light hair. 
In manner she is extremely quiet ; she has lived a 
good deal among Quakers, and though I should judge 
that she has a certain natural vivacity of disposition, 
that, as you may suppose, hardly showed itself when I 
was with her, she was in too much trouble. There is 
a charm about her that I should find it hard to define. 
It arises, I suppose, from a very fine character — a 
mixture of independence and self-reliance, with an 
apparently boundless confidence in those she loves." 

" Is she in love with you ? " said Madame de Pres- 
nel. " Forgive me, Richard," she went on immedi- 
ately, without waiting for an answer, " my questions 
strike you as indiscreet, no doubt ; but why do you 
propose to marry a woman for whom you do not care, 
and who does not, if I may judge from the way in 
which you speak of her, care for you ? Is it her low 
birth that is the attraction ? Are you so bent on doing 
something unlike other people that you must insure 
yourself a lifelong misery ? " 

Waring laughed. 

" No, no," he said ; " if I were thirsting for a char- 
acter for eccentricity, I should set about getting it in 
some much simpler way. I need only wear a hat and 
coat, you know, of an unusual cut, to gain my end at 
once. My motives in proposing to Miss Stanley are 
not unmixed, possibly ; one's motives seldom are. As 
for birth and rank, such considerations weigh little 
with me, of themselves, as you are aware ; and if you 
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were to see Miss Stanley, you might understand the 
matter better. We made acquaintance under excep- 
tional circumstances. I was still very ill when her 
father died ; his illness lasted a few days only. His 
death completely broke me down for the time, and I 
can never forget Miss Stanley's goodness to me in the 
midst of her own sorrow. I have in every way the 
greatest respect for her, the highest appreciation of 
her admirable qualities, and she knows it." 

" You have proposed to her ? " said Madame de 
Presnel, 

" I have." 

" And she has accepted you ? " 

" No — or, at least, only conditionally." 

" Good heavens, Richard " 

" Ah well, let me explain," he said. " I perceive I 
am telling my story in the worst way possible, since it 
is producing an exactly opposite effect to what I de- 
sire. I want your sympathy — well, if not your sym- 
pathy," in reply to a scarcely perceptible movement of 
Madame de PresneFs shoulders, " at least your good- 
will in the matter." 

" Dear Richard," said Madame de Presnel, " you 
can not expect me to feel any very cordial sympathy 
in an affair that connects you with a young woman of 
a rank and education altogether different from your 
own, and one who has apparently not even the grace 
to appreciate the distinction your regard confers upon 
her. Of course I understand the whole matter. In 
one of your Quixotic impulses — no, don't interrupt 
me — in one of your Quixotic impulses, I say, you 
wish to marry Miss Stanley out of gratitude to her 
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father. But I had certainly dreamed of other things 
for you." 

" You are fond of calling me Quixotic, I know,*' 
said Waring, smiling " I never feel particularly 
Quixotic ; I find life a prosaic affair, on the whole, 
where most of one's time goes in trying to get through 
one's business. As for dreams, they do excellently 
well when one is young and has time to run after 
them : later on, one finds various things to content 
one in reality. Miss Stanley has been perfectly frank 
with me. She expressed her sense of my warm regard 
much more emphatically than the occasion deserved. 
But at the same time she was good enough to explain 
to me exactly how matters stood with her. She was 
engaged to this manufacturer who subsequently 
brought her father's ruin. They were neighbors and 
had known each other from childhood, since his father 
had, it appears, raised himself like Stanley from 
poverty. Since the crash, however, she has seen and 
heard nothing of the man. That must be now nearly 
two years ago, but Miss Stanley seems to consider 
that absence and neglect ought to make no difference 
in her feelings toward him. That he has shown him- 
self very much of a scoundrel all round makes no dif- 
ference at all, I need hardly say. In short, 'she 
considers herself so far bound to him, that she is 
content for the present to starve rather than give him 
up. The utmost I could obtain from her was, that if 
he had not appeared by another year, she would re- 
consider my proposal." 

" Obviously," said Madame de Presnel, " the thing 
is to find the millowner and make Miss Stanley happy 
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in her own way. I wonder that should not have 
occurred to you, Richard." 

" Naturally, it has occurred to me," he said ; " but, 
in the first place, I knew nothing of this story till I had 
proposed to Miss Stanley, and in the next, it might 
after all be a doubtful benefit to her to find a man 
who has behaved like a villain. That she should never 
see him again would be the best thing that could 
happen, I should say.*' 

Madame de Presnel looked at him fixedly for a 
moment. 

" I believe you are in love with her, after all," she 
said. 

Waring grew rather red. 

" If," he said, " a very true admiration with thorough 
respect and confidence constitute being in love, I am. 
These seem to me at any rate no bad foundation for 
married life at my age. And it is a matter in which a 
certain amount of egotism may be allowed one, I sup- 
pose," he went on, smiling. " I want to marry ; I am 
tired " 

" You are tired ? " said Madame de Presnel. 

" Well, yes, I am tired," he said, pushing his hair 
off his forehead ; " I don't mean of work, but of going 
about, of seeing places and people and finding them 
all a good deal alike — I suppose, in short, I am grow- 
ing old In any case," he went on, " my work 

has reached a stage which obliges me to give up 
traveling for the present and take to writing instead, 
and I have pictured to myself a douce vie de foyer dSttv 
all my wanderings. It is a vision I have learned to 
cherish." 
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" And you don't believe in dreams any longer," said 
Madame de Presnel, smiling. " Oh, you are not so 
old yet, my dear, nor so tired as you think yourself at 
this moment. Why do you catch fevers ? " She looked 
at him with solicitude. " And where is this douce vie 
de foyer to be led ? In one of your Norton Row cot- 
tages, with Miss Stanley to sand the floor and fry the 
bacon ? Well,'* she went on, as Waring laughed and 
rose to go, " the matter is not nearly so desperate as I 
feared when you began. In a year much may happen, 
and, after all, you are not bound." 

" On the contrary, I am every thing that is most 
bound," he answered ; " I should be sorry to think 
otherwise." 

" Ah, well, I am going to find the millowner," said 
Madame de Presnel ; " what is his name ? " 

" I do not know ; Miss Stanley would not tell me. 
In any case, it is of little consequence. Wherever the 
man may be, the chances are that he is living under a 
false name." 

" Well, I shall make it my business to find him out," 
said Madame de Presnel. " No," she went on more 
gayly, as Waring attempted to speak, " you have come 
to me for advice — my advice, as I foresaw, is not 
wanted in the least ; you have made up your mind 
already. But I feel at liberty now to act on my side 
as I please." 

" I can trust you," said Waring, and went away. 



CHAPTER III. 



MISS C A pel's reception. 



IN the course of the following day, Waring received 
a card from Miss Capel. " Thursdays from three 
to six," was written on it ; and on Thursday afternoon 
he made his way again to her house in the Via dell* 
Angelo Custode. 

A few words concerning Waring's past life, ex- 
planatory of his present position, may not here be out 
of place. Madame de Presnel's house, as has been 
already said, was his home during his boyhood. His 
school-days were spent at Harrow, and thence, by the 
wish of his guardians and with his own consent, he 
went to one of the German universities. There was at 
that time some idea of his entering the diplomatic 
service, but Waring, finding in himself neither the in- 
clination nor the faculty for such a career, the idea w^^s 
presently abandoned. At one and twenty he left the 
university and went to Rome, where the Baron de 
Presnel had lately taken up his residence. The baron 
was a savanty a man of great learning and of great 
cultivation. An Orleanist both by ties of personal 
friendship and political conviction, he had withdrawn 
altogether from public life after the coup-tt^tat of 
1 85 1, finding consolation in scientific pursuits, which 
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gradually became the absorbing interest of his life. 
At Rome his house was a meeting-place for men of 
science and letters alike, Madame de Presnel by her 
vivacity and intelligence, her natural distinction, her 
ready sympathy and tact, admirably filling her position 
as mistress of a salon. In this society Waring found a 
place that suited him, though not a brilliant one. At 
one and twenty he was a silent youth, with a charming 
courtesy of manner ; a courtesy a little blushing and 
hesitating, perhaps, but not the less winning for that, 
springing as it did from a natural modesty and defer- 
ence to others. He was of a disposition reserved in- 
deed rather than effusive, always more occupied in 
absorbing impressions than in communicating them. 
Every thing in Rome delighted him : the ruins, the 
Campagna, artists, balls, lonely rides, carnival masks, 
nothing came amiss to the immense and ardent thirst 
with which he confronted life in those early days. He 
would be every thing in turn, writer, musician, anti- 
quarian, man of science ; every day Madame de 
Presnel had to listen to some new scheme. ** How 
beautiful life is ! " he would sometimes say to himself, 
riding homeward alone with slackened rein, across 
the Campagna in the dying sunset, beneath the awaken- 
ing stars. 

But a catastrophe was destined to mar these opening 
years of his career. During his second winter in 
Rome, he fell deeply and passionately in love with a 
young married Englishwoman ; a passion that brought 
them both to the brink of an abyss, and to the reality 
of a domestic tragedy. The husband, many years 
ol(Jer than his wife, showed himself wise and forbear- 
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ing. Waring fled from Rome, and when he awoke to 
a full sense of the ruin he had so nearly brought into a 
number of lives, the horror and remorse which such a 
consciousness must needs arouse in a fresh and in- 
genuous mind, combined with his hopeless and despair- 
ing passion to change his own life henceforward. He 
left Italy and returned only a twelvemonth later, when 
he heard from Madame de Presnel — ^who throughout 
the affair behaved with a friendliness, a sympathy and 
wise judgment which won Waring's lasting gratitude — 
that the breach he had made between husband and 
wife was completely healed, and that they had gone to 
live in England. Waring was gradually recovering 
from that early shock when all his first anguish was 
revived by the news of the death, under sad circum- 
stances, of the woman he had loved. This time he 
left not Italy only, but Europe. For three years he 
traveled incessantly ; at five-and-twenty he returned 
a changed man. Passion and grief had alike worn 
themselves out, as it was natural they should do ; but 
his youth had vanished with them. Even in welcom- 
ing him back, Madame de Presnel had to mourn the 
loss of the ardent and enthusiastic young man who 
left Rome three years before. 

There is, however, a constant quality in every 
human character that survives all external changes, 
all modifications by circumstances. A man of generous 
enthusiasms may become less ardent and more practi- 
cal, his judgment may mature painfully, he may learn 
to supplement impulse by thought ; but he will hardly 
cease to be generous, nor up to a certain point, enthu- 
siastic, except in those rare cases when the nature is 
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embittered by some cruel disenchantment that poisons 
the very sources of action. No such evil fate had be- 
fallen Waring. Madame de Presnel was in the habit 
of saying that he had in him a vein of Quixotism. 
The saying was hardly correct ; as a rule, he was ex- 
tremely practical. What Madame de Presnel really 
meant was, that his mind, rapidly conceiving and 
maturing a scheme, he had the habit of accomplishing 
it with the fewest possible words. Madame de Presnel 
was more in his confidence than any one else, but his 
first act after he attained his majority took even her 
by surprise. It was only at five-and-twenty that he 
came into full possession of his fortune and of an 
estate in the neighborhood of the great manufacturing 
town of Norton Row. It was an estate that had been 
bought by his grandfather, a retired Indian officer, and 
it had been in the family hardly fifty years. The prop- 
erty was not a large one, consisting only of a hand- 
some house of the Georgian era^ a home farm, gardens, 
and an extensive park. It had great beauty of situa- 
tion ; but in the fifty years that had elapsed since 
General Waring bought it, Norton Row, spreading on 
every side, had crept up to its very gates in rows of 
squalid, ill-built cottages, falling into damp decay 
almost before they were inhabited. Waring, on tak- 
ing possession of his house, found this miserable and 
crowded quarter lying just beyond his doors, and 
studied it with results that drew from Madame de 
Presnel, six months later, the following letter : — 

" Dear Richard," she wrote, " we think of spending 
the summer in England, and I was about to write and 
ask if you would receive us as your guests for a littlQ 
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while — Laure has had some new frocks made on pur- 
pose ; you know she adores new frocks — when a 
rumor reached us that you are about to pull your 
house down, nay, that it is half pulled down already. 
Is it true ? And why do you pull down your house ? 
I staid there once in your father's time, and, though 
not picturesque, it struck me as charming in its com- 
fort and its surroundings." 

To this Waring wrote the following reply : — 

" My dear Madame de Presnel, 

" Your letter has made me quite unhappy. 
What greater pleasure, what pleasure so great could I 
possibly have as to receive you as a guest in my own 
house ? And now the house exists no longer. It is a 
ruin, and not even a picturesque ruin that it would 
be worth your while to come and visit. As to why I 
pull it down, I have so many good reasons — with one 
regret only, that I can not now ask you to stay in it — 
that I could hardly find leisure for them all in the very 
short letter I have time to write to-day. I feel dis- 
posed rather to ask in return, why should I not pull it 
down ? I have never lived there ; I have no associa- 
tions with it, and I don't want to settle down in En- 
gland. I am sorry for the park, for I am illogical 
enough to take seriously to heart the loss of one more 
spot of trees and grass in these days of bricks and 
mortar. But I am bent on solving a problem I can 
solve only on my own land, namely, whether damp 
walls and leaking roofs and evil smells are evils in- 
separable from workmen's cottages. Some day I hope 
to be able to tell you. 

" I shs^ll run up to town to see you while jrou ar^ 
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there. So tell Laure not to wear out all her new 
frocks. 

" Ever yours, 

" R. W." 
In reply, Madame de Presnel wrote three lines : 
" You have still, I see, the enthusiasm of youth, dear 
Richard, and the commonsense of age has nothing to 
say to that, I know. For the rest, I resign myself, 
since nothing else is to be done, and console myself 
with the reflection that we shall see more of you in 
Rome, when you have no big house standing empty 
and waiting for you in England." 

Waring built his cottages, and, at a considerable 
pecuniary loss to himself, solved his problem to his 
satisfaction ; then, making certain dispositions as to 
the property that need not concern us here, he joined 
a scientific expedition to the Phillipine Islands. At 
the end of eighteen months he returned, but only to 
start off again ; and, though from time to time he re- 
visited England and Rome for a few weeks, the greater 
part of his life during the next tea years was spent in 
traveling. 

During these years his character gained solidity ; 
his mind, distracted during his early youth by the 
immense claims that modern civilization makes upon 
an educated man, rapidly took the bent that was to 
decide his future life. His travels had been almost 
aimless at first, an instinctive flight from a desperate 
situation ; it was not the least of Madame de Presners 
many claims upon his gratitude that, at a time when 
he was incapable of coming to any definite resolution 
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concerning his own future, she prompted her husband 
to induce him to undertake certain scientific researches 
in which the baron was interested. Waring continued 
to pursue these with enthusiasm on his own account. 
His name by degrees became known. At thirty life 
was full of interest to him, and as fixed in its tenor as 
that of a man without home or family ties to claim 
him can be. Only latterly, the especial scientific work 
on which he was engaged having reached a stage in 
which the results could be given to the world, that 
douce vie de foyer ^iki'oX. hearth and home, of which he 
had spoken to Madame de Presnel, which could have 
no attraction for him in the heat and passion of travel 
and research, began to present itself as a thing not 
impossible, even desirable. For with the advance of 
middle age, the natural desire of every man to found 
a family, to have household gods of his own, had begun 
to make itself felt ; his traveling days were, as he had 
affirmed, over for the present. 

Waring, who had heard so much of Miss Capel, had 
heard little of her personal appearance ; he concluded 
therefore that she was not beautiful. Indulging in 
such vague imaginations as visit one before meeting 
some person known by report only, he supposed she 
might not impossibly be of the Nihilist type of heroine 
familiar to us all of late years, a boyish-looking young 
woman with fine eyes probably, and short hair, an 
expression animated to audacity, a costume at once 
plain and singular ; a young woman, in short, pre- 
pared to confront the world with unshrinking mien, 
and a frank defiance in words and manner of the con- 
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ventionalities of society. Some such type had more 
than once come within his experience in the course of 
his travels, and these details presented themselves to 
him with something of the force of certainty as he 
entered the courtyard of Miss Capel's house about 
five o'clock on Thursday afternoon. 

At the foot of the staircase he encountered an old 
Roman acquaintance, Van Bruggen by name, a man 
of about fifty, short, stout, and bearded, a Dutchman 
by birth, and a painter. He had not seen Waring 
before, and welcomed his return with the nod of com- 
radeship. 

" You here again ? " he said, in excellent English, 
" and here of all places ? " 

" Where ? " said Richard, '' at Miss Capel's ? Why 
should I not be at Miss CapeFs ? You are going there 
yourself, are you not ? " 

" I ? Oh, that is a different matter, my good fellow. 
I am of the society, you know ; I am a Bohemian, 
and live in a garret, more or less. But you, my dear 
fellow, with your Pall Mall coat, what have you to do 
in the haunts of the millions ? " 

" I don't understand," said Waring ; " do you mean 
that I ought to have put on a costume for the occa- 
sion, a blowse, for instance, or an old coat buttoned up 
to the chin ? If so, you don't act up to your own 
precepts. Van Bruggen." 

" I ? Oh, I always put on my best coat when I call 
on Miss Capel," said the artist, " I respect her too 
much to do otherwise ; but then I have a background 
of old coats to fall back upon, and that gives me a 
good conscience. Now, the case is different with 
you." 
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They had been mounting the stairs as they talked, 
and had reached the second floor. The inhospitable 
grated door stood open to-day, and the two men 
passed down a passage, through an ante-room, into a 
long drawing-room, furnished with tables and cabinets 
and old-fashioned chairs and sofas of yellow brocade, 
somewhat the worse for wear. Three windows lighted 
this room : two looked out into the street ; the third 
framed a. wide space of blue Roman sky, flushed now 
with sunset light, spreading above a wide space of 
gardens and red-tiled roofs, with here and there a 
cypress and an ilex rising among trellised vines and 
lines of clothes fluttering on house terraces against 
the blue. Within, the room was brightened by blazing 
olive branches piled on the dogs of a large open fire- 
place, and a further touch of comfort was given to the 
scene by a square tea-table set near the sunset window 
and spread as for a cheerful meal, with a white cloth 
and silver tea and coffee services, with piled up plates 
of cake and biscuits and bread and butter ; behind the 
table a little shriveled old woman in a black lace cap 
tied with lilac ribbons, and a stiff black silk gown, pre- 
sided over the cups and saucers and saw to the dis- 
tribution of the cakes. With his first glance Waring 
took in most of these details : but the next minute his 
eyes sought the fireplace, where Miss Capel was stand- 
ing to receive her guests. 

Waring looked at her, and the picture he had con- 
jured up faded. What he saw was a young girl, 
rather above the middle height, of slender yet rounded 
figure, with a fair face and candid eyes. Her brown 
hair was drawn off her forehead, and the long plaits. 
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wound round and round behind her head, were se- 
cured by a silver dart, after the peasant fashion in 
some parts of Germany. It was a fashion that admir- 
ably suited the delicate rounding and fresh bloom of 
her cheek, the ingenuous candor of her brow, the per- 
fect purity of feature and coloring. That pervading 
expression of candor made her look younger than her 
real age, but it implied no want of intellect or strength 
of character. On the contrary, she had a glance of 
singular brightness and decision ; her rather dark eye- 
brows contracted slightly when her face was at rest, 
her upper lip closed firmly on the lower one, as though 
in resolute repression of an ardent and sensitive tem- 
per. If, as something in the type of her face sug- 
gested, she resembled her peasant-mother, it was a 
resemblance refined and elevated, it might be presumed, 
by education and thought, and by the inherited tradi- 
tions of many generations of gentle birth and breeding. 
She wore a close-fitting dress of dark gray velvet, its 
somber tint relieved by narrow lace ruflles, and by a 
heavy silver necklace of antique workmanship. She 
shook hands with Van Bruggen, and turned at once 
to greet Waring, as his friend introduced him by 
name. 

" My godfather wrote to me that you were coming 
to Rome," she said ; " it is a great pleasure to 
me to see any of his friends. You left him well, I 
hope." 

" I left him very well," said Waring ; " he feels the 
cold and the fogs a little, but not enough to induce 
him to leave England at this time of year." 

" No, he likes his club and his fireside too well,'* 
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said Miss Capel, smiling. " I do not wonder at that. 
Do you spend the spring in Rome, Mr. Waring ? " 

He was about to answer, but at that moment her 
attention was claimed by some new-comer, and he fell 
into the background. Miss Capel's voice had the 
delightful quality of extreme freshness ; she spoke 
rather rapidly, but with a refinement of accent that gave 
a peculiar distinctness to her utterance, and a certain 
individual charm even to the current phrases of society. 
Waring stood watching her with a great deal of inter- 
est and curiosity as she greeted one person after 
another. Her manner was frank, natural, and full of 
a delicate, considerate courtesy ; yet with a sort of 
anxiety in it, as though not altogether used to enter- 
taining so many guests, she felt somewhat overweighted 
by a youthful sense of responsibility. It betrayed 
itself chiefly in an untiring effort to avoid any thing 
mechanical in her words and welcome, in an animated 
desire to set every one at ease. While maintaining 
her standing position by the fire, the stream of arrivals 
rendering it simpler for her to do so, she drew forward 
chairs, she adjusted footstools and cushions, convers- 
ing the while in English or German, as the occasion 
demanded. She spoke either language, indeed, with 
equal facility and purity, only a slight South-German 
accent in the latter tongue recalling her mountain origin 
and home. 

" What do you think of Miss Capel ? " said the art- 
ist close at Waring's elbow. 

Waring paused and took off his glasses before 
answering. 

" I think she is very young," he said then, with a 
smile. 
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" Ah — well, come and I will introduce you to Tante 
Lena." 

" Who is Tante Lena ? " said Waring. 

" Tante Lena is that little old lady whom you see 
there in the corner pouring out cups of tea and coffee. 
She is Miss Capel's aunt — or great-aunt, I should say, 
to be exact. You talk German like a native, I know. 
Come, and I will introduce you." 

"Presently," said Waring, without moving. He 
stood looking round the room for a minute with the 
friendly, observant gaze habitual with him. The room 
was well filled by this time ; the hum of conversation, 
dominated by the Teutonic guttural, was incessant. 
It needed but a glance, indeed, to see that a large 
proportion of the guests were German, and Germans 
of the dowdiest, nay, of the shabbiest description. 
Women predominated, as was natural. They sat about 
in groups, clothed in curious costumes, little knitted 
shawls about their shoulders, wide crochet-collars, 
hats well tied-down under their chin. Well supplied 
with cakes and coffee, most of them knitting, all of 
them gossiping, there was a certain content and 
cheeriness in their air that contrasted favorably with 
the dejected silence of the English women, who seemed 
to hold aloof in depths of shabby woe, shivering as 
it were, in scanty garments of thin black silk and 
rusty merino, as they gazed before them in vague 
melancholy over their teacups. Prosperous vulgarity 
had apparently no place in Miss Capel's drawing- 
room ; gay-colored raiment, cheap finery, beads 
and frippery were hardly to be seen in the 
sad-hued assembly. There were few men pres- 
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ent ; most of them wore ill-cut coats, some of 
them had hungry eyes ; but here also the obtru- 
sively vulgar element was altogether absent. They 
talked less than the women, and hovered round the 
tea-table, furtively swallowing cakes, or stood apart 
in corners of the room. It would have been difficult 
to determine their exact position in society. Poor 
artists, they might be, or even artisans ; but their 
meager personality afforded little clue to their occupa- 
tion. 

" A queer set of people, isn't it ? " said Van Brug- 
gen. " One wonders where Miss Capel finds them all. 
She picks them up a little ever3rwhere, I suppose. She 
would tell you it is their class she belongs to, and 
their society that she wishes to cultivate. She is a 
democrat, don't you see ; and very much like it she 
looks, does she not ? " 

Waring looking at Miss Capel. " I haven't an idea," 
he said, " of how a democrat ought to look. Aren't 
we all democrats in these days ? Only most of us 
draw a line, and Miss Capel does not apparently ; and 
I feel disposed to honor her consistency." 

He looked again at the young girl. No, nothing 
could be more dissimilar than herself and the people 
round her ; yet something there was in her, neverthe- 
less, that seemed to interpret the scene, and reconcile 
its inharmonious elements. The stream of arrivals 
had ceased. She had left her place by the fireside, 
and was at that moment engaged in talking to a stout 
old German lady seated in an arm-chair, with a pair of 
broad-toed stuff shoes planted on a footstool before 
her. Miss Capel was talking, or rather listening to 
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her, with a genuine deference, an air of charming and 
simple cordiality that recognized absolutely no differ- 
ence between them but that of youth and age, of 
hostess and guest. Presently she rose, and crossing 
the room toward the tea-table, paused a moment on 
her way, and stood glancing round with her bright 
eyes, as though to see who claimed her attention, who 
demanded her care. Her glance met Waring's, and 
she came up to him. 

" Let me get you a cup of tea, Mr. Waring," she 
said, in her fresh voice, " and I want you to tell me 
about my godfather. You are an old friend of his, I 
know, and it is nearly a year since I saw him. Is he 
at all aged ? Does he retain his vigorous habits ? He 
used to be in the park every morning at eight o'clock 
for his ride." 

" I find no change in him at all," said Waring ; 
" but though he is an old friend of mine, I regret to 
say that I see very little of him. I spend hardly three 
weeks in London in the course of the year." 

" You do not like London ; neither do I," said the 
young girl, with vivacity. 

" I like London very much," said Richard, smiling ; 
" but of late years I have traveled a great deal, and 
seldom stay for more than a few weeks at a time in 
England. But I come often to Rome ; it is a place I 
am very much at home in." 

" You have been here a great deal, you know it 
very well, do you not ? " said Miss Capel ; " and of 
course you have many friends here ? " 

" A good many," he answered ; " and you, I believe, 
know at least one friend of mine, Madame de Pres- 
nel " 
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" Ah, Madame de Presnel — yes," said Miss Capel ; 
" she is my grandmother's friend rather than mine. 
But for my grandmother's sake she is willing to be 
kind to me, I know, and I sometimes go to her house." 

She smiled a little as she spoke. It was evident that 
she had perfectly grasped the situation, and was under 
no delusion as to Madame de Presnel's attitude 
toward her ; apparently, too, it caused her some 
amusement. Waring, however, naturally made no 
comment. 

" Madame de Presnel is my oldest friend," he said. 
" When I was a lad I used to spend all my holidays at 
her house ; I had no other home. You can't think 
how grateful a forlorn little fellow feels under such 
circumstances to any one who is kind to him, and 
Madame de Presnel was more than kind. She took 
the greatest care of me, even after I had arrived at 
that tiresome age when a boy throws off jackets and 
thinks himself a man because he has got a coat." 

Waring had talked on, but chiefly to avoid the 
appearance of closing his speech too abruptly ; for be- 
fore he reached the end of his sentence he perceived 
that he no longer held Miss Capel's attention. She 
had not moved ; her face had not swerved a line ; not 
the quivering of an eyelash even, betrayed that she no 
longer marked his words. But nevertheless he per- 
ceived that her spirit had gone from him, and as he 
finished speaking he fell back a step, and turned away 
as though to release her. 

When he looked round again, he saw that she had 
gone forward, and was receiving a newly-arrived visi- 
tor. She did not shake hands, possibly because het 
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right hand was occupied with a cup of tea that had 
been brought to her ; but the very want of ceremony, 
the absence of emphasis in her greeting, implied a de- 
gree of familiarity with the new-comer that induced 
Waring to look away from Miss Capel, and consider 
the guest whom she thus favored. 

It was a tall, slightly-built man of about seven or 
eight-and-twenty. A mass of black hair, brushed back 
from his forehead, gave a picturesque effect to his 
head ; his eyebrows, black as his hair, projected slightly 
over brilliant eyes ; his complexion was pale, and he 
wore neither beard nor mustache to hide the lower 
part of his face. His features, though irregular, were 
not unpleasantly so ; only at a second glance they 
gave a disagreeable impression of being at once unre- 
fined and effeminate, and the impression was one 
quickly lost again in the extreme mobility of expres- 
sion that characterized his countenance. His hands, 
like his feet, were large, and looked the larger for a 
pair of ill-fitting gloves which he seemed to wear with 
a certain ostentation ; otherwise his dress was plain, 
even rough, but without pretension of any kind. He 
began to talk the moment he had greeted Miss Capel, 
standing by the fire, his hat in his hand, his arm rest- 
ing on the high mantle-piece, with the air of a man who 
has but a limited time at his command, and feels him- 
self justified therefore in monopolizing the attention 
of his hostess. He spoke with energy, though in low 
tones ; never raising his voice, a sort of passionate 
eagerness yet seemed to pervade him as he talked. 
Miss Capel, still standing, absently stirring her tea, 
said little in answer. A pause had come in her duties 
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as hostess ; she could give for the moment all her 
attention to the new-comer, and she gave it. 

Who could the man be, whose appearance no less 
than the special attention he seemed able to claim 
from Miss Capel, singled him out from every one else 
in the room ? Waring turned to question his friend 
Van Bruggen, but the artist had disappeared, and by 
his movement Waring nearly knocked over a cup of 
tea which the old woman known as Tante Lena had 
risen from her place to offer him, and was holding close 
to his elbow. He apologized as he took the cup from 
her hand. 

" It is no matter," she answered, in a melancholy 
voice, with an accent of sternness in it. She sat down 
again as she spoke. Her chair was pushed back, out 
of the way of the chattering groups of people ; beyond 
her duties at the tea-table, she seemed to take no part 
in what was going on, but sat aloof with her knitting, 
speaking little and never smiling. She had an ugly 
and withered brown face ; the type was ordinary, but 
the expression was full of character, and her black 
eyes, glancing up, met Waring's with a mingled sever- 
ity and defiance that impelled him to explain his pres- 
ence there. 

"Allow me to introduce myself," he said, in his 
friendly voice ; " my name is Richard Waring ; my 
friend Colonel Osgood was kind enough to givfe me 
an introduction to your niece." 

" Ah, yes, some of her English friends," was all the 
reply the old woman made. She took up her knitting 
again, and closed her lips as if in determined silence ; 
but her face softened a little as a girl leaned forward 
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over her shoulder and spoke a few words in a low 
voice. 

" Tante Lena," she said, " Miss Capel was glad to 
see this gentleman." 

Waring looked at the speaker ; it was the same pale 
young girl who had accosted him on the occasion of 
his first visit to Miss Capel's house. She spoke in 
German to-day, and with a fluency that proved it to 
be her native tongue. She wore a little black hat, a 
black gown and cape somewhat the worse for wear, 
and black thread gloves worn white at the finger tips, 
but neatly mended. Her voice was quiet, her manner 
simple ; neither by birth nor by education was she a 
lady, that was evident, but she was still further re- 
moved from any thing like vulgarity. Her eyes meet- 
ing Waring*s, she moved from her stooping position 
behind Tante Lena's chair and offered him a plate of 
cakes. As she did so, her eyes sought his again ; a 
franker expression came into her rather sullen face, 
and she opened her lips as if to speak ; but apparently 
the courage failed her, for she turned once more to 
the old woman. 

" Tante Lena," she said again, " Miss Capel was glad 
when she got this gentleman's card ; she said that he 
came from her oldest friend. And you were glad also 
to see him come in this afternoon," she went on, as 
Tante Lena did not immediately reply. 

" Lotte," said the old woman, not raising her eyes, 
" you chatter too much. I never said I was glad ; I've 
never yet been glad to see people till I know some- 
thing of what they're worth ; and a good coat hides a 
bad heart as well as a ragged one." 
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" Yes," said the girl, stooping down again, and speak- 
ing rapidly, in somewhat lower tones, close to the old 
woman's ear. " But you know, Tante Lena, that, 
when you told the cards the other night, we saw that 
a stranger was coming to Rome — fair, like this gentle- 
man, not like Mr. Howell. And last night the cards 
fell always the same. And when I told you just now 
that this was the same gentleman that I saw the other 
day, you were glad because we thought it must have 
come true." 

" Ah ! the cards " muttered the old woman, 

sighing heavily. " I think sometimes they are be- 
witched, like every thing else in this luckless place. I 
can make nothing of them most of the time. But you 
are right, Lotte, you are right " 

She raised her piercing little black eyes, and fixed 
them for a moment on Waring in silence. 

" My niece is very dear to me," she said then, 
addressing him without further preface ; " her mother, 
my sister's daughter, was like my own child. Will 
you come again, gracious sir, and see an old woman 
whom you can perhaps help ? " 

Waring looked at her puzzled. She spoke German 
with a strong provincial accent, the peasant accent of 
the mountain districts of South Germany, and for a 
moment he thought he might have misunderstood her 
words. 

" I shall be very happy to come again," he answered. 
" I hope often to have the pleasure of seeing you and 
Miss Capel while I am in Rome." 

" That is not what I mean," said the old woman ; 
" my niece has her own ways and her own visitors ; 
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they are not always my visitors nor my ways, and I 
lead a lonely life. But I am in trouble, and, if you 
are what I take you to be, you can perhaps help me. 
But I can not talk to you now. Will you come and 
see me to-morrow evening at eight o'clock? We 
shall not be interrupted then." Her keen eyes grew 
dimmer, her hands shook with a slight nervous 
tremor. " Can you come ? " she said. 

Waring looked at her again, genuinely astonished 
for the moment. There had been no possibility of mis- 
understanding her words this time. Certainly he was 
astonished — such an appeal from an old woman whom 
he had never seen before could not but be surprising. 
On the other hand, he had the equanimity and 
indifference that come with a varied experience of 
life, and a good and friendly spirit that made little 
distinction between obeying the whim of an old and 
homely woman and the caprice of a lovely young 
one. He replied without hesitation. 

" I have an engagement to-morrow evening," he 
said, " but if I find that I can manage it, I will come, 
certainly, at the hour you name. It will give me 
pleasure if I can be of any use to you. Now, I 
believe, I must wish you good-afternoon." 

He crossed the room to speak to Miss Capel. The 
day was drawing to a close ; the gathering dusk, 
which gave a new value to the ruddy wood flames, 
threw a picturesque shade on the more discordant 
elements of the scene, and seemed to lend to it an 
added cheerfulness and animation. The buzz of con- 
versation was subsiding, however ; it was growing 
late, and Miss Capel's visitors were going away. She 
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was still talking, though with a divided attention now, 
to her latest guest ; but he, too, was in the act of 
bidding her farewell, speaking some last words in an 
undertone, as Waring came up. 

" That would be very noble of you," Miss Capel 
answered, audibly. 

Her eyes rested for a moment on the tall stranger 
as he left the room. Becoming conscious then of 
Waring's presence, she turned to him. 

" I have been able to see but little of you this 
afternoon, Mr. Waring," she said, as he wished her 
good-by, " but we meet again this evening at Madame 
de Presnel's, do we not ? We shall have more leisure 
for conversation then, perhaps " 

Waring, as he walked away from the house, said to 
himself that he had seldom spent a queerer hour than 
that which had just elapsed. It presented, indeed, no 
particular difficulties to his understanding ; and Miss 
Capel's intention, so far as he divined it, commanded 
both his sympathy and respect. He, too, had lived in 
Utopias more than once — had even, as we know, done 
what little he could toward realizing one ; and yet he 
smiled as he thought of the young girl, as one might 
smile at a child who should think to turn the course 
of a river by digging an inch-deep ditch in the sand. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A MINUET OF HAYDN's. 



WARING arrived early that evening at Madame 
de Presnel's house. He found her alone, 
seated in her deep mourning at her fireside with an 
Italian newspaper in her hand, which she laid aside 
on his entrance. 

" The papers — especially the Italian papers — get 
more stupid every day," she said. " Every thing is a 
seccatura — the ministerial crises, Italia Irredenta, the 
new tramways, every thing. Tell me something 
amusing, Richard — ah, you were at Ottilie Capel's 
reception this afternoon. How did you find it? 
What did you think of it ? Now tell me exactly." 

" What do you want to know exactly ? " said War- 
ing, seating himself — " my thoughts on Miss Capel's 
reception ? I think more friends in her own rank in 
life might have been there." 

" My dear Richard," said Madame de Presnel, "that 
is not the fault of Miss Capel's friends, but of Miss 
Capel herself. If she insists on associating with peo- 
ple that no one in society would speak to, what can 
she expect ? Now tell me frankly, whom did you meet 
there ? Was there any one you could talk to ? " 

<* In the first place, I met Van Bruggen, the painter." 
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" Van Bruggen — ah, I remember," said Madame de 
Presnel, smiling a little ; " he was a friend of yours in 
old times, Richard, but I never see him in these days. 
And who else ? Come, be frank." 

" I see no reason for not being frank," he answered. 
** I saw a great many people whom I did not know, as 
would be the case in any other salon in Rome. I did 
not speak to any of them except Miss Capel's aunt, 
who seemed to me rather a remarkable old woman, and 
a young girl who was with her." 

" A milliner, was she not ? " 

" I have no idea what she is, but she may be a mil- 
liner." 

"Ah, but I know," said Madame de Presnel ; "oh, 
Ottilie is inimitable, quite inimitable. That is a pro- 
t^g^e of hers — Ottilie is charming for goodness in that 
way — ^a little German nurse-maid that she picked up 
out of the hospital where she had been left by some 
brutal English family, and whom she has turned into a 
milliner — and her best friend. Dear Richard, could 
you name to me any other young girl of Miss Capel's 
rank and position, who would habitually invite her 
milliner to her afternoon receptions." 

" Probably not," said Waring ; " Miss Capel, I should 
say, is inimitable and admirable. Her manners and 
her judgment in entertaining her guests seemed to me 
alike perfect." 

" Oh ! " said Madame de Presnel, glancing at him 
over the top of her fan. 

"What I don't understand," Waring continued, 
without noticing the interruption, " is that Miss Capel's 
friends, in what we should call her own r^nk gf life, 
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should abandon her to an enthusiasm which may not 
impossibly end in annoyance for her." 

" If Ottilie meets with any annoyance, it is entirely 
her own fault/' said Madame de Presnel, with some 
vivacity ; " if a young girl persists in surrounding her- 
self with a set of people without manners or principles 
in our sense of the word, she must expect to be an- 
noyed." 

" But I don't mean that at all," said Waring, " not 
at all. Miss Capel seems to me a person to command 
the utmost respect and courtesy in whatever society 
she may happen to find herself. It is not that I 



mean." 



" Then what do you mean ? " said Madame de Pres- 
nel, smiling ; " come, Richard, don't let us quarrel for 
the first time in our life over Ottilie Capel, who for the 
rest is a charming child, for whom I have a sincere 
affection. It is only that the comic side of her con- 
duct appeals to me as forcibly as its strangeness. Who 
else would do such things ? Can you imagine Laure 
entertaining a room-full of dressmakers and tailors ? " 

" No, I certainly can not," said Waring, smiling. 

The question and answer were emphasized by the 
opening of the door at that moment, and the entrance 

of Prince Luigi S and his wife. Donna Laura 

had been a beauty and the fashion as Laure de Pres- 
nel, and was now the most admired young woman in 
Rome. She was dressed for an evening reception, to 
which she was going later on, and the mourning she 
still wore for her father enhanced the dazzling fairness 
and bloom of her complexion and the grace of her 
slender figure. Waring looked at her admiringly and 
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critically. He had known Laure ever since she was in 
baby shoes and socks^ and was intimately acquainted 
with her airs and graces, her pouts and whims, her 
vanities and childish caprices. Madame de Presnel's 
fears notwithstanding, Laure had never had power to 
touch his heart, hardly his imagination even, for a 
moment. He knew her thoroughly, and, for one who 
knew Laure de Presnel at all, there was no scope left 
for the imagination : the transparency of her character, 
which constituted her chief moral charm, suggested no 
depths whatever beneath. Her mother, with her ugly 
face, her vivacious expression and distinguished air, 
had always had, and always would have, twice her 
amount of influence and power of attraction. Laure 
was as well acquainted with her own charms as the 
instruction of her mirror and other people's eyes could 
make her ; but want of wit, or her mother's careful 
training, or genuine simplicity of character had saved 
her from being a coquette. She was frankly devoted 
to the cult of her own beauty, but she was too well-bred 
to have the air of dwelling upon it in society. " Why 
do you think so much about being pretty, Laure?*' 
some one had said to her one day, when she was still 
in the school-room. " I have nothing else to think 
about," she answered, promptly and simply ; and the 
answer represented the truth. 

Madame de Presnel, finding the schemes of educa- 
tion in which a clever woman with a clever husband 
naturally indulged, wholly thrown away upon her 
daughter, devoted herself as Laure grew up, to find- 
ing her a suitable husband. If she were to some extent 
disappointed in her only child, she never owne4 it to 
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Others, not even to her husband ; and it would have 
been hard indeed for a mother not to be proud of a 
lovely young creature developing new beauties and 
new graces every day, simple-hearted and affectionate, 
too, with all her whims. Madame de Presnel had 
never found her plain face stand in the way of her 
success in life, but it would have made her miserable 
to have an ugly daughter. Only in discussing Laure's 
marriage with her husband did she allow some of her * 
misgivings to appear. 

" Dear Fran9ois, Laure would tire out a clever man 
in a month," she said, " and a poor man would tire 
her out in less time. I want her to marry into an old 
family ; that is my weakness, you know ; and for her 
own sake she must have wealth. All that sounds very 
worldly, I know, but Laure was not born to be a nun, 
and I for one can not alter her nature. I can only 
aspire to make her as good and happy as may be, in 
her own way." 

In Prince Luigi Madame de Presnel found a hus- 
band for her daughter who suited her as well as pos- 
sible. He was young, handsome, of ancient family, the 
only son of very rich parents. He had not a great 
intellect and not very much education ; but he was 
perfectly good-tempered, extremely in love with 
Laure, confronting the world too with a certain sol- 
idity that inspired sufficient respect for his character 
and confidence in his future. Madame de Presnel was 
on excellent terms with her son-in-law ; she under- 
stood to perfection the art of letting alone, and never 
dreamed of making undue claims upon her daughter. 
As for Laure, she adapted herself to her new position 
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with the most admirable grace in the world. The 
etiquette proper to a Roman woman of rank, the some- 
what jealous solicitude of her husband did not affect 
her spirits in the least. There was a certain espi^glerie 
about her, but nothing whatever unruly. So long as 
Luigi was devoted to her, and she was looked upon as 
the loveliest young woman in Rome, she cared for 
little else. 

She greeted Waring now with friendly warmth. 
Donna Laura was nothing if not fashionable, but she 
was not incapable of remembering an old friend. 

" I must introduce my husband to you," she said, 
presenting the handsome young Roman at her side. 
He looked charmed with Waring, charmed with him- 
self, charmed with every one ; he had, in short, the 
air of youthful content with every thing in this world, 
with his beautiful wife above all, proper to a newly- 
married man of three or four-and-twenty. 

" Marrons glacis ! " cried donna Laura, running up 
to a table on which a big bonbonni^re stood open. 
" Mamma, how sweet of you. Did you get them for 
me ! Was it you ? Or was it — " she turned to Waring. 

" Yes, it was I," said Waring. " I remembered your 
tastes, Laure." 

" How good of you," she said, " I shall eat them all 
the evening. That is one advantage in being mar- 
ried. Mamma would never let me eat sweet things, 
for fear of spoiling my teeth, but Luigi never minds 
what I eat ; do you, Luigi ? He gives me heaps of bon 
bons." 

The Prince smiled and smoothed his black mustache. 
" Don't spoil your teeth, Laure," he said. 
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" I never could," she cried, " it was only a night- 
mare of mamma's. Mamma, why are you alone? 
Where is Ottilie Capel ? I thought you told me she 
was to be here this evening." 

" Certainly she promised to come," said Madame 
de Presnel, " I am expecting her every minute ; and 
there she probably is," as a bell sounded. 

" Oh ! " said Laure, eating the marrons glacis, " I 
thought perhaps she was giving a dinner-party to her 
shoemaker and candlestick-maker, and therefore could 
not come. You know Ottilie Capel, Richard ? " 

'^ I have just had the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance," he said. '^ So you see she knows some 
one besides her tradespeople." 

" Oh, you mean you ? " said Laure, opening her 
eyes ; " oh, for that matter, she knows us. But we 
are not her predilection, the ^lite of her soul, the — " 

But at that moment the door opened and Miss 
Capel came in. 

She entered quietly, without smile or flutter, greet- 
ing Madame de Presnel with the slight and charming 
air of deference which is never more fitting and grace- 
ful than when shown by a young girl to an older 
woman. She was dressed in white, with a bunch of 
white and blue violets at her throat above the antique 
silver necklace ; and the change of costume made her 
look even younger than before, especially as the sense 
of responsibility, that in her character of hostess had 
slightly weighed upon her in the afternoon, was lifted 
now. Her manner was simple and without constraint ; 
she greeted one and another of those present almost 
silently, with something of the air of seriousness 
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that a child brings into the details of life. Madame 
de Presnel, who was . always perfect to her guests, 
received her with friendly cordiality. 

" It is charming of you to come to us this evening," 
she said, " but you know how more than welcome you 
always are, my dear. I heard from your grandmother 
to-day ; I will tell you all about the letter presently. For 
one moment I will ask you to excuse me, for I must 
absolutely write a note which ought to have been sent 
this afternoon to a poor lady — tu sais, Laure ? — that 
old music-mistress of yours. I am ashamed to say 
that I forgot it till this moment. Here are some pho- 
tographs, Ottilie, that have just been done of Laure. 
I want your opinion on them." 

She went to her writing-table, and a sort of pause 
fell on the others. It was a circle at once too large 
and too small, too intimate and not sufficiently so, for 
immediate conversation to be easy. Ottilie, taking the 
photographs, began to look at them by the light of the 
center lamp ; while Laure, who had retired to the 
sofa, sat half reclined among the cushions, contem- 
plating the point of her jet-embroidered slipper, and 
now and then raising languid fingers to take a marron 
glac6 from the box her husband held over her shoulder. 

" I am thinking — " she said presently, with an air 
of reflection, and paused. No one at once spoke ; 
only Madame de Presnel turned her head for an in- 
stant, but immediately resumed her writing ; the 
scratching of the pen was audible in the quiet room in 
a moment. 

'< I am thinking," said Laure again, <' whether I shall 
wear black or white to-morrow evening at the Mar- 
chesa's concert." 
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The prince smiled and smoothed his mustache, but 
made no answer. 

" Because," Laure continued, after a pause, " I 
think that I ought to wear black." 

" You ought to wear black ? " said the prince, 
vaguely. 

" Yes, I think so Well," she went on, in a mo- 
ment, " why don't you speak, caro mio ! Why don't 
you give me an opinion ? Why don't you ask why I 
ought to wear black ? " 

" Because I find you more beautiful than before in 
whatever you put on," said the prince, seriously ; " so 
that I can never determine whether I prefer to see you 
in black or white." 

" Ah, there you are wrong," said Laure, with anima- 
tion. " White suits me infinitely better than black, and 
that is why I have an idea, a scruple — perhaps I ought 
to wear black at the Marchesa's. You understand ? " 

" Not the least in the world," replied the prince, 
placidly. 

" Ah — ^well, you are extremely stupid, Luigi, and of 
no use to me at all. Richard understands, I am sure. 
Don't you understand, Richard ? " she said, turning 
and addressing Waring, who was standing with his back 
to the fire. He laughed and shook his head. 

" Your ideas of duty are as strong as ever, I see, 
Laure," he answered, " and as inscrutable. But, if I 
were you, I should certainly wear white." 

He moved away, and taking up a scientific review 
that lay on a little table beside Madame de Presnel's 
chair, began to turn it over. It contained a paper by 
the late Baron de Presnel, on the subject that had en- 
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grossed Waring's own attention for some yeafs past ; 
and glancing now up and down the pages, he found in 
each some word, some expression, to recall the genial 
and accomplished gentleman, whose presence had 
always informed these rooms with something of its 
own charm. Though never standing in the same inti- 
mate relations toward Waring as Madame de Presnel, 
he had always been his steady and loyal friend ; and 
the memory awakened by the familiar style touched 
Waring keenly here, where the host's familiar welcome 
would always now be wanting. With what subtlety 
the baron would have defended his opinions; with 
what lucidity and precision he would have argued out 

the points on which he and Waring differed With 

a sigh, Richard closed the review, and shook off his 
melancholy reverie. He looked across the room, and 
his mood changed as his eyes fell where Miss Capel 
stood at the center table, bending forward a little to 
examine the photographs by the light of the lamp. It 
was long since he had met any one who interested him 
more than the young girl whose acquaintance he had 
made that afternoon. Just then she laid the photo- 
graphs down, and straightening her slender figure, 
stood erect, her head raised and turned a little toward 
him, her fingers resting lightly on the table. It was a 
movement and attitude full of character. " What is 
there for me now to do ? " her bright glance seemed 
to say as it passed from one to another. 

Madame de Presnel, who had finished her letter, 
noticed the pause and silence that had fallen on her 
company. 

"Is it conceivable," she said, coming forward to 
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ring the bell, and smiling, " that five intelligent beings 
can be so stupid as we all appear to be at this moment ? 
Richard, it is of no use, I know, to ask you to be 
entertaining. Your thoughts are apt to be just a thou- 
sand miles away from any spot you may happen to be 
m. 

" No, no, not on this occasion," he said. " They 
are very present, I assure you.** 

" Only we are not admitted into your confidence 

Well, let us have some music. Ottilie, sing for us, 
will you not ? Only, none of your German Volkslie- 
der, I entreat of you, my dear. German, if you will — 
but something of Mozart, or Beethoven, or Schu- 



mann.*' 



" Dear Madame de Presnel, if yOu care enough for 
my bad singing to listen to it, I will sing any thing you 
like,** said Ottilie, moving toward the piano as she 
spoke. 

" Let it be a song of Mozart's, then ; I am old- 
fashioned enough to love him beyond almost any other 
composer.** 

Miss Capel sang as desired. She had not much 
voice ; and though she sang intelligently, as one who 
has been well-taught, it was in the style of a pupil, 
not in that of a musician. When she had finished the 
song, she did not at once rise from the piano, but 
with her fingers still resting on the keys, turned round 
smiling to Madame de Presnel. 

" I wish you had not mentioned the Volkslieder,*' 
she said ; ^' I feel almost an irresistible desire to sing 



one." 



^ No, no," cried Madame de Presnel, running up to 
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her and taking her hands off the piano, " that I abso- 
lutely forbid. It is not that I do not appreciate 
a German Volkslied ; I'm not deaf, thank heaven, 
that I should not recognize and admire charming 
music when I hear it. But when you sing them, 
Ottilie — to be frank, my dear, you seem to sing with 
a meaning, an intention that brings into my mind sug- 
gestions that are any thing rather than the poetic- 
pastoral ones which German Volkslieder are supposed 
to inspire. I see a world of frowsy Germans, of 
dowdy women, of pipe-smoking men " 

Madame de Presnel paused, and, still holding 
Ottilie's hands, raised them and kissed the finger-tips 
of either, as though in apology. 

" Forgive me, my dear," she said, gayly ; " I would 
not hurt your feelings for the world, but only on 
condition that you do not hurt mine. Laure, come 
and play us a minuet of Haydn's ; and let us get into 
an atmosphere that has some grace, some stateliness, 
some courtliness to perfume it still in these horrible 
democratic days." 

Without waiting for her daughter, Madame de 
Presnel herself sat down to the piano as Ottilie rose, 
and played a minuet with infinite grace and spirit. 
She kept her eyes fixed on Miss Capel, who was now 
standing by the fire, and who was not slow to reply to 
the silent challenge. 

" Dear Madame de Presnel," she said, " you make 
me wish I had brought my zither." 

" Ah, do you play the zither ? " said Waring, turn- 
ing to her. 

<'It is my one musical accomplishment/' she 
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answered. " I don't care about singing ; I think no 
one should sing who has not a better voice than I 
have. But my father taught me to play the zither 
when I was quite a child, and I have never given it up. 
But I do not play it here," she went on smiling ; " no 
music suits the zither but simple melodies such as 
landler and Volkslieder, and those, as you have heard, 
Madame de Presnel does not like." 

Waring glanced at Madame de Presnel, who had 
left the piano, and gone up to the sofa to speak to her 
daughter ; then turning again to Miss Capel, he looked 
at her with a smile expressing an interest so friendly 
that the young girl, who was looking down, seemed to 
feel its influence, and raised her eyes to his face. 
" Why do you smile ? " her eyes seemed to ask, though 
no words passed her lips. 

" Will you not sit down ? " said Richard, moving a 
chair forward. " I want you, if you will," he went on, 
placing himself at her side, " to tell me something of 
your life here, and of how you like Rome. Your god- 
father. Colonel Osgood, wished me to express a great 
deal of interest on his behalf in the matter." 

" My godfather — " said Miss Capel, hesitating. 
She glanced at Waring and seemed to gather confi- 
dence, then hesitated again. " Let us speak of some- 
thing else," she said at last, quickly, " my life here is 
very quiet and not very interesting to talk about. 
Have you been much in Germany, Mr. Waring ? You 
spoke just now as if you liked the zither, and one 
rarely hears it played in England.' 

** I spent three years in a German university," he 
j^n§w^red, " and hs^ve s^en a good de^l of different 
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parts of the country besides. Yes, I like the zither for 
itself, and through association. Some day I shall ask 
you to play to me." 

'^ I suppose I like it through association also," said 
Ottilie ; " you know perhaps that I am German as well 
as English by birth, and German is my native tongue. 
I spoke it before I spoke English. What part of 
Germany do you know best, Mr. Waring ? " 

He began to talk to her about his student days, and 
some student wanderings of his through the German 
land. She listened and replied with growing anima- 
tion, saying little herself in reply, but betraying now 
and then an enthusiasm, instantly repressed, which 
seemed to spring from passionate and deep-rooted 
sentiment. Something intense and passionate, indeed, 
lay apparently in her nature, kept forcibly under 
by self-control, aided by a refined and natural 
reticence. 

Madame de Presnel presently came and stood be- 
hind her chair. 

" Ah," she said, after listening for a moment, " here 
is Richard launched on his student days, on which he 
can always be eloquent. There are certain achieve- 
ments of his youth which outweigh, I believe, in his 
estimation, all that he has accomplished since." 

" Well, what should make one eloquent," said 
Waring, rising, " if not the memory of one's young 
days ? One doesn't talk when one is young, one lives. 
The talking comes later." 

" Oh, Richard can always talk when he is on the 
subject of Germany," said Laure, heedlessly. " I be- 
lieve h^ l^ft his student heart among the sausage- 
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eaters and the little Gretchens, and has never found it 
again." 

She seated herself at the piano as she spoke, and 
began to strike some random chords. Madame de 
Presnel turned quickly to Ottilie, who had risen rather 
hastily at Laure's last words, and laid her hand with 
a charming movement of kindliness on the girl's 
shoulder. 

" My dear, you need not surely go yet," she said, 
" it is quite early still. Laure, if you are going to 
play, let me entreat you to play something consecutive. 
You know my dislike to fragments and half bars ; 
they irritate my nerves beyond any thing I know.'* 

Madame de Presnel's tone betrayed to Waring, who 
knew her tones well, not a little annoyance at her 
daughter's heedless speech. Laure played a final 
chord and rose. 

" But I am not going to play, mamma," she said, 
" it is time for us to say good-night. Mamma, if we 
all go to Normandy next summer, we shall stay in 
Paris on our way, of course." 

" To Normandy, my dear child ? But there is no 
idea of such a thing at present. " 

" Oh, my uncle de Presnel is sure to ask us," said 
Laure, " and I should like to go, and so would Luigi ; 
and you must come of course, mamma. Luigi has not 
an idea what Normandy is like, and I know he will 
hate it when he gets there ; but he is most anxious to 
go all the same, are you not, Luigi ? " 

" Yes, it is probable your uncle will ask us," said 
Madame de Presnel, repressing a sigh, " but I feel less 
sure of the pleasure of going, so far as I am gonc^rne^. 
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And we shall stay in Paris on our way ? Certainly — 
and you can buy some new dresses, Laure, for that is 
what you are thinking of, I suppose. Yes, that can 
be arranged to perfection." 

" But that was not what I meant," said Laure. " I 
was not thinking of new dresses at all — I don't think 
I mean to get my dresses from Paris afty more, 
mamma. I heard of a poor woman here the other 
day, who is setting up as dressmaker, and it would be 
a charity to employ her. Won't you employ her too ? " 
she added, turning to Ottilie. 

Madame de Presnel spread out her hands. 

" My dear Laure," she said, smiling, " if I ever see 
you in a charity-made dress, I will give you — ^yes, I 
will give you the most perfect costume that the genius 
of Paris can produce." 

" I don't know why you should say that, mamma," 
said Laure, pouting a little. " I think I am as chari- 
table as most people. Luigi, don't you think I am ? " 

" You are too charitable," he answered, promptly ; 
" you give too much money to the beggars." 

" Not to all of them," she answered, ingenuously, 
" only to those I like best. But about Paris, I meant 
— I forget what I meant." She stood reflecting a 
moment, with her finger on her chin. " Ah well, it is 
no matter," she said. She crossed the room, gathering 
up her long train with her right hand, and presented 
her lovely cheek to her mother to be kissed, holding 
out her other hand at the same time to Ottilie. 
" Good-night, mamma," she said ; " the carriage has 
been here this half -hour ; we must go." 

QttiU^ turned to Madaipe de Presnel 
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" I must wish you good-night also," she said ; " it 
has been very pleasant coming here, but I promised 
my aunt not to be late. And if you really care for 
the zither," she went on, turning to Waring, " it will 
give me a great deal of pleasure to play to you some 
day." 

She left the room. Donna Laura and her husband 
followed her immediately. The evening was at an 
end. Waring also prepared to go. 

" By the by," he said to Madame de Presnel, " can 
you tell me any thing of a rather remarkable-looking 
young man — I don't know his name — whom I met this 
afternoon at Miss Capel's ? " 

" Ah, precisely," said Madame de Presnel — " I was 
going to ask you. He was there, was he ? But he is 
constantly there — a tall, striking-looking man, with 
something of the air of a brigand about him." 

" We mean the same man, I imagine," said War- 
ing. 

" Well, my dear Richard, who he is, is exactly what 
nobody knows. His name is Howell. Some say he is 
a foreign conspirator — I don't know why, since he 
speaks English perfectly well, I believe ; some that 
he is a man of fortune, who has ruined himself in 
socialist schemes — oh, there are twenty stories about 
him of one kind or another. Ostensibly he is here, I 
am told, with some wild scheme for getting up a com- 
pany to drain the Campagna. I believe him myself to 
be simply an adventurer, with designs on Miss Capel's 
fortune, which he is much more likely to carry out 
than he is to drain the Campagna." 

" You think so ? " said Waring. 
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^* Oh, I am not singular in thinking so/' said Madame 
de Presnel ; " and this, you understand, is the com- 
plication of which I spoke." 

When Waring returned to his hotel that night, he 
sat down to finish a scientific paper he had promised 
to the editor of a leading monthly periodical. It was 
midnight before the last words were written, and the 
packet sealed and directed, but Waring felt no imme- 
diate inclination to sleep. He sat still for a while, fol- 
lowing out in thought some train of speculation sug- 
gested by the article he had just written ; but 
presently, rousing himself, he lighted a cigar, and 
going to the window, opened it and leaned out. The 
night was mild and starless, the city was silent, faint 
puffs of wind touched his face and hair : there was a 
sound of running and splashing water from some 
fountain not far off. Waring stood smoking and en- 
joying that strange and brief silence of a great sleep- 
ing city ; his thoughts wandered from one scene to 
another ; he made no attempt to fix them. Gradually 
the events and personages of the day rose again 
before him, standing out in strong yet half-unreal 
relief against the dark background of the night ; Miss 
Capel's candid eyes, the motley groups in her drawing- 
room, the stern old peasant woman, Howell, with his 
commanding presence and picturesque head. It was 
on Howell that his mind fastened itself at last. Some- 
thing in the appearance of the man himself awakened 
in him sentiments of sympathy and antagonism alike, 
and the relation in which he stood to Miss Capel occu- 
pied his interest and curiosity. What was the compli- 
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cation that could connect this man of apparently 
unknown antecedents with that fresh and enthusiastic 
young girl ? How young she was ! it was her fresh 
youthfulness that had impressed him most of all ; her 
bright glance, her alert bearing, her rash attitude to- 
ward life and the world of which she knew so 
little. 

The clocks were striking two before, having finished 
his cigar, he closed and left the window. As he crossed 
the room his eye fell upon a photograph lying on the 
table among his papers and letters. It was the vig- 
netted head of a young woman, neither plain nor beau- 
. tiful, with an oval face, dropped eyelids, and a tranquil 
expression, to which two or three unruly curls that had 
strayed on to her forehead from her carefully smoothed 
and braided hair, gave a touch of demureness. Below 
was written, in a curiously small and neat handwrit- 
ing : " From Elizabeth Stanley to her friend, R. W." 

Waring took it up and contemplated it for a 
minute. 

" What will be, will be," he said to himself at last, 
and laying it down again, he went to bed. 



CHAPTER V. 



'*UN SEVERE SAPIN." 



WARING, who had a faithful memory for ap- 
pointments, found himself about eight o'clock 
the following evening at Miss Capel's door. His 
ring was answered almost immediately by the sad- 
eyed young German girl ; she received him in silence, 
and swinging a three-beaked lamp in her hand, pre- 
ceded him along the corridor, past the door leading 
into the salon where he had been entertained the pre- 
vious day, down a passage to another door which she 
opened, standing aside to allow him to enter what 
seemed to be a large apartment. It had an over- 
heated atmosphere, and was dark except for the red 
glimmer of a stove in one corner ; but the girl, follow- 
ing him, set down her lamp on a table, and proceeded 
to light two candles ; an illumination which enabled 
Waring to gain a clearer idea of the room into which 
he had been introduced. 

Its aspect struck him strangely. It had the lofty 
ceiling with painted arabesques, the high-set window, 
the red-tiled floor of an old Italian palace. These 
features were ineradicable ; but in all else it had been 
transformed into as close a likeness as was possible to 
a German peasant stube. The large, square stove 
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occupied one corner ; round three walls ran a wooden 
bench, the fourth was lined by a long, dark, wooden 
press. A large crucifix, carved in black wood, stood 
out in strong relief against the pale-tinted wall ; a 
Black Forest clock ticked beside it ; below hung two 
or three small photographic likenesses, in common gilt 
frames. In one corner lay a distaff, and a large old- 
fashioned arm-chair, cushioned with red, faced the 
stove. Some wooden chairs and a heavy wooden 
table completed the furniture, the latter strewn with a 
pack of well-worn picture-cards, lighted by the two 
tapers set in brass candlesticks. Colored curtains 
draped the window, but they were undrawn ; and 
between them, as a background to the strange incon- 
gruous interior, a black cypress spire could be seen, 
darkly defined against the dark and shining spaces of 
the starlighted, Roman sky. 

Waring had time to note these details, for Lotte and 
her lamp had disappeared. He was beginning even 
to look at his watch with a certain impatience, in view 
of the engagement that he had later on, before the 
door opened again and the girl returned, followed by 
Xante Lena. The old woman had exchanged her stiff 
black silk and lace cap for ordinary peasant garb ; a 
black handkerchief tied over her head, a blue home- 
spun skirt, a loose dark-stuff jacket, and heavy hose 
and shoes. It was a costume that in its decent 
homeliness and simplicity suited her infinitely better 
than the one she had worn the day before, giving her 
a dignity that had been wanting when her dress was 
out of harmony with her features and bearing. She 
met Waring with a simple greeting. " Good evenings 
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sir ; be seated, pray," was all she said ; and, herself 
sitting down in the arm-chair, she leaned back wearily^ 
with half-closed eyes. The vivacity with which she 
had regarded and addressed him the previous day had 
vanished this evening. Some profound discourage- 
ment seemed to possess her, and gave an added 
pathos to her withered face, pathetic already with the 
deep furrows worn by age and toil. A few gray hairs 
escaping from under her folded headgear, strayed 
upon her wrinkled forehead, and added to the impres- 
sion of a lonely sadness. Her stern features were 
relaxed ; she sat as though sunk in a sort of lethargy. 
It was Waring who finally broke a silence that was 
becoming irksome. 

" This room," he said, looking up and round him, 
" reminds me of Germany. I have often been hospi- 
tably entertained and have spent the night in a room 
furnished like this." 

The old woman sat up on being addressed, and 
shook her head slowly from side to side ; her folded 
hands, which lay in her lap, trembled a little. 

" Ottilie is a good child," she said. " She has done 
what she could, but it makes little difference. I want 
a low ceiling over my head, and a wooden floor under 
my feet. I never see the end of this room ; it strikes 
cold to my heart, like all this strange country. Lotte 
here talks to me about the sunshine. But it's the 
snow that keeps one warm in winter, when it lies thick 
on the roof and on the window-sill outside, and the 
stove is crackling and the soup is heating over the 
fire within. All that is better than sunshine. That is 
what warms old hearts." 
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" Tante Lena misses Germany," said Lotte, in a low 
voice. 

The old woman looked sharply round at the girl. 

" I'm not complaining," she said. " I came here of 
my own free will, and I stay of my own free will ; but 
a heart has a will of its own. Mine has remained in 
my own village ; and it is not a few chairs and tables 
that will bring one's own country and people about 
one, though they ar$ better than nothing, and Ottilie 
is a good child." 

She sank back in the arm-chair again, sighing 
wearily, and there was a moment's silence. All at 
once, she sat up, straightened herself with energy, as 
though determined to shake off the lethargy that 
oppressed her. 

" You are English, sir, are you not ? " she said, 
addressing Waring. " Yes, I know you are ; but you 
speak German well, not as we talk it in our parts, but 
as I have heard it talked by those who come from a 
distance. How is it you talk it so well ? " 

" That is easily explained," said Richard. He had 
taken one of the wooden chairs, and was seated facing 
the old woman, his arms resting on the back of the 
chair. " When I was young, I spent some years in 
Germany," he said ; " and when one is young, one 
learns readily, you know. It was as easy to me at last 
to talk German as English." 

" Yes, that is true," said the old peasant ; " what one 
learns when one is young one learns easily, and one 
never forgets. Why do you travel so much ? I know 
a great deal about England. There are good people 
here and bad ones, as there are with us, and the people 
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are Christians too, though there are some would tell 
you they are not. But I know a great deal about them. 
Why do you leave your own country ? Do you not care 
about it ? " 

" The world is large," said Waring, smiling, " and 
there are many things in it that I want to see and to 
know about. That is why I travel." 

" Yes, yes," said the old woman, nodding her 
head, " I know the English gentlemen are so. And 
with us too things are changing. There's many a one 
goes to America now, and perhaps he comes back ; 
but, if he does, it's often as if he'd become another man 
and had got another soul inside him, so that country 
and home and parents have become strange words to 
him, and he's only in haste to be gone again. There's 
many a one like that ; but I'll never believe that God's 
blessing is on them, for it's like a beast in the woods or 
a heathen to care no more for the house you were born 
in and the earth that nourished you, than for any other 
house or land in the world. And God gives each man 
his own land and his own family and his own class and 
his own station, and they may be good or they may be 
bad ; but it's God that's ordered it, and it's going 
against His will to change what He's ordered." 

The old woman's voice had grown shriller as she 
spoke. She sat upright, a hand resting on either arm 
of the chair, her stern face set, her eyes brightening 
with excitement. But in a moment she went on more 
quietly. 

" With the English gentlemen it is different, I know," 
she said, " to them one spot of earth is like another ; 
but it is against nature, and there's no blessing on it 
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There was one of them who came and settled in our 
village and tried to become one of us ; but he only grew 
unhappy away from his own people, and at last he fell 
ill and died. Did you ever know him, sir ? It's my 
Ottilie's father that I am speaking of." 

" I know him by name only," answered Waring. " I 
never saw him." 

" We all loved him," said the old peasant, " for he was 
both good and handsome, and had a kind heart. But 
I was always against my niece Beata marrying him, and 
I was right, for little good has come of it. Beata is 
dead, and her husband was dead long before, and I am 
an old woman in a strange land, where I feel as if I 
were dead too, for my thoughts go all astray, and 
there's nothing to bring them back again. I think 
sometimes that if I could hear a cow-bell, or see one of 
bur lads go past the window, a load would be taken 
from my head and heart ; but now it's as if I were 
laid alone in the grave with neither house-roof nor tree 
to shelter me, nor any sound that I ever heard before 
to show me that I'm alive." 

She leaned back in her chair, letting her hands fall 
with a gesture of profound despondency. Waring 
looked at her kindly. 

" I know," he said, " there is nothing harder than to 
feel one's self astray in a strange land ; it is an experi- 
ence I have had myself more than once. But in the 
spring every one leaves Rome, and then you will go 
back to your own country, will you not ? " 

" Gracious sir," said the old woman, sitting up, and 
straightening herself again, " where my niece, Ottilie, 
goes, I go also, so long as I am a help and no hind- 
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ranee to her. It is my doing, not hers, that we are 
here. As soon as she was independent, and could do 
as she liked, she came straight off to me. I am alone 
in the world since Beata, Ottilie's mother, died ; for my 
husband died long ago, and my only son is away in 
America, where neither he nor those he was with have 
come to any good. So Ottilie came to me, and, on the 
evening of that same day she arrived, we went to look 
at her father's and mother's grave ; and when we came 
home, she said to me, * Tante Lena, I have come back 
to live with you always. These are my people, and 
this is my home : I want to be one of you.' She had 
said the same thing to me often before, but I had never 
heeded it, since, until she was twenty-one, she had no 
power to do one thing or another ; and I always thought 
she would change her mind, above all now that her 
mother was dead, and be glad to stay in England. 

" But now I said to her, * You are very rich, Ottilie ; 
what will you do with all your money up here in this 
little village ? * And she answered, * I have a great 
many plans, but I do not want to settle about any thing 
yet ; I want to live here at home just as you do.' And 
I said, * You have many grand friends and relations, 
and are used to their ways, which are quite different 
from ours ! how will you live without them ? ' And 
she smiled a little, and said, * That will not be hard, 
Tante Lena, for there's not one of them that I love 
like you ; and not one of them knew or loved my 
mother. I like best to be with you.' 

" Then I said, * But there are many other -things, 
Ottilie. There are your books, and your music, and 
pictures, and concerts, and theaters.' I know all about 
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these things, gracious sir ; for Ottilie's mother was 
wise, though she was only peasant-born, and she used 
to make her child talk to her and write to her of all 
the things she was seeing, and learning, and doing, 
and used to get books, too, to read about them ; for 
she used to say, * A mother ought to live in the life 
of her child.' So I know about them, too. And when 
I said that to Ottilie, she was silent for a little while, 
but at last she answered : 

" ^ I often got tired of that life, Tante Lena, and 
longed to be here, seeing the cows milked, and climb- 
ing the hills, and helping to make the hay ; and I have 
my books with me. Yes, I have thought of all that, 
too.' 

" And I said to her, * Ottilie, when you came before, 
it was all change and amusement for you. You came 
for a little while, and it was like a child's-play to milk 
the cows, and spin now and then, and climb the hills 
at sunrise to see the mowers. But, if you came here 
to live it would be no change and no play, but hard 
work, that you have never been used to, and that your 
heart is not in, day after day, always the same. And, 
though you might read your books, you would have no 
one to talk to about them who would understand you ; 
for your mother is not here, and I am old, and the old 
have only the thoughts that they had when they were 
young, and new thoughts for them are like drops of 
water falling upon stone. And so you would presently 
weary.* For I knew how it had been with her father. 
And then she sat silent for a long while ; but at last 
she came and kneeled down by me, and put her arms 
round my neck, and said, * Tante Lena, you are wise. 
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But I have many plans, and I am lonely, and I want 
to live with you.' And then I told her that, though I 
wouldn't have her stay there, I would not leave her 
alone, but that wherever she went I would go with 
her ; and that she would not hear of at all. But at 
last I had my way ; for though her will is strong, mine 
is in some ways stronger, and so we came here. For 
she said that, if she might not stay at home in our 
own village, there was no place in all the world she 
wanted to come to so much as Rome ; and for me one 
place away from my own people is like another, and 
in all but that one thing I was willing she should have 
her own way." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SAME, CONTINUED. 

THE old woman paused, but maintained her erect 
position, supporting herself with a hand on either 
arm of the chair. She had delivered her long speech 
without break or pause, and with a natural and simple 
eloquence that carried her on, forgetful of the weari- 
ness she had shown on first entering the room. Waring 
found his attention completely won. 

" So far as I can judge," he said, when she had 
ended, "you have acted well and wisely for your 
niece." 

She shook her head slowly. 

" I thought so at the time," she said, " but I have 
doubted it often since ; for if I have a will, so has 
Ottilie, and that is well, for the young have to grow by 
their own strength. Yes, I am willing that the child 
should have thoughts and ways of her own. But, 
though her ways are always good, they are not always 
wise, and I can see it, though she can not : for when 
we are young life is like a path lost in the woods, but 
when we are old it is plain and open before us, and 
there are no joys and few sorrows remaining to blind 
our eyes to it." 

The old peasant spoke with an accent of profound 
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sadness. Waring was about to reply, when she re- 
sumed : 

" It was not my will," she said, " that my niece 
Beata should marry as she did ; I would sooner 
a thousand times over that she had married one 
of her own people and rank ; for peoples, and 
countries, and ranks, and families arq all created 
by our Lord God, and it is a sin to go against His 
will. But, when she was married, I wished her 
husband to take her to live with him in England, for 
it was for her to live among his people, and not for 
him to live among hers. But he never would, for he 
said she would be miserable in a strange country and 
among strange folk, whose ways she did not know. 
And that was true, and it was why he should never 
have married her. But when he was dead, and his 
family sent for the child, I bade her mother let her go, 
for I said, * The child takes rank from its father, and 
has a right to be as he was ; and, besides that, she will 
be very rich, and must learn to live as rich people do ; 
it would be a sin to keep her here.' And her mother, 
who was wise, as I have said, saw the matter as I did, 
and let her go, though it was like parting with her own 
life. But every year she came to us for a little, and 
we had the joy of seeing her grow clever and good and 
beautiful, with gentle ways and innocent thoughts, that 
knew of no evil, such as our girls can never have, since 
in a village all is talked of everywhere. For her 
mother, who saw how it was with Ottilie, kept her 
apart like a pearl while she was with us, so that she 
should never hear rough speeches and jests, such as 
we think little of, but the like of which she had never 
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heard. And she herself never thought of going with 
the villagers, for all her delight was in the country and 
in the farm, and in being with her mother and me. 
She was always a young thing full of life, and loved 
to climb about the mountains and woods, and so she 
is to this day. And so, the last time she was with us 
before her mother died, I said to Beata, as we sat 
together one day alone, 

" * Beata, I set my face against your marriage as you 
know, nor so far as you are concerned has any good 
come of it, for you might have had a house of your 
own now, and children living with you and growing up 
to be a blessing to me too now that I am getting old. 
But when I see Ottilie, I can never wish it had been 
otherwise ; for if she is different from us, and no bet- 
ter than us, since the Lord God has appointed us each 
our place, still it is a joy to me, and I can see it is to 
you also, Beata, that a child of ours should have grown 
up like a princess for gentleness and cleverness.' That 
was the last time Ottilie was with us before her mother 
died, when I little thought things would end as they 
have done." 

The old woman paused in her speech and sat look- 
ing fixedly before her for a while without speaking. 
Waring broke the silence. 

^* Miss Capel," he said, hardly knowing what to say, 
" seems to me all that you describe her, and I honor 
her resolution to be true to you and to her mother's 
people. That surely does not displease you." 

" Gracious sir," said the old peasant, " Ottilie is as 
innocent as a child. Her soul is as clean from harm 
as my hand," holding out her wrinkled palm, " and if 
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she has heard of the evil that there is in the world, the 
thought has fallen from her again and she can never 
believe that others are not as good as she is herself. 
She knows of but one wrong-doing, and that is that 
her father's people slighted her mother. And because 
she knows of no other, that fills her heart with indig- 
nation, and she would give her life to set it right. For 
the young are like that, and do not know that there 
are wrongs which can never be set right, and much 
injustice that can never be made good ; for that is 
God's will. And so Ottilie is not setting it right ; no, 
but the contrary. For see here, gracious sir, her 
mother gave her up for all those years that she might 
learn to live as her father's daughter ought to live, and 
we were proud of her, and glad that she should do so. 
And now Ottilie is undoing it all ; for she has people 
of all sorts that she ought to have nothing to do with, 
to be with her ; and it would be better for us to be at 
home in our own village than here : for the people 
seem to me worse here, and often they speak other 
languages so that I can not understand them ; and my 
Ottilie, who is more beautiful and clever than any one, 
and who ought to be in the king's court, wants to 
show that she is the same as all those — as if she could 
ever be. 

" And it is not only that," she went on, as Waring 
did not at once answer, " these people may be good, 
I won't say they are not. I am used to our own folk 
and our own ways, and perhaps I can not judge them 
rightly. But there is one of them who comes oftener, 
and talks to Ottilie more than all the rest. What is it 
you call his name, Lotte ? " 
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" Mr. Howell," she answered. 

"That is it," said the old woman, "and he is not 
good, but bad." 

She rose stiffly, and, going to the table, took up the 
pack of cards that lay there, and began shuffling and 
dealing them with her shaking hands. But in a moment 
she dropped them in a heap and went back slowly to 
her seat. 

" It is useless," she said ; " I have tried them again 
and again, and they fall always the same way. I have 
not the heart to try it again to-night. But I tell you 
he is a bad man." 

She sank back as though exhausted, and was silent. 
Waring, who had risen when she did, remained stand- 
ing opposite to her, his hands resting on the back of 
his chair. 

"You led me to hope," he said, after a minute's 
consideration, " that I might be of some service to you. 
Will you tell me in what way ? " 

The old woman roused herself, and hesitated with 
an air of distress. 

" What was it, Lotte, " she said, looking round, 
" that we thought this gentleman might do ? My mind 
wanders from one thing to another to-night, and there 
is nothing to hold it steady." 

" We thought," said the girl, with a sort of repressed 
eagerness, looking alternately at Waring and at Tante 
Lena, " that if this gentleman could get acquainted 
with Mr. Howell, and find out who and what he 
is " 

" Yes, that was it," said the old peasant, holding up 
h^r hand imperiously, to stop the girl. " Sir," she 
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went on, addressing Waring, " I am an old woman and 
speak my own tongue only, and Lotte here is but a 
child, as you see, and can do nothing. This man that 
I speak of comes here day after day, and he comes 
for no good. Ottilie is rich ; all the world knows it, 
and he knows it too. He speaks no German ; I can 
not understand what he says, but I sit by and I watch 
Ottilie's face, and it wrings my heart — it wrings my 
heart " 

The old woman lifted her clasped hands and let 
them fall heavily again into her lap, but went on in- 
stantly. 

" Lotte here sometimes hears them talk, and knows 
what they say, for she has learned a little English, and 
then she tells me ; I can not understand it all, neither 
can she. But it is clear to me that he is deceiving 
Ottilie, who is easier than any one to deceive ; because 
one has but to say, * I am good and mean to do great 
things ' and directly she believes it. But this man 
comes from no one knows where, and has done no one 
knows what ; and always he is saying : * If I had 
money I would do this and the other to make things 
better, and to change the world * — that is what Lotte 
here tells me. And then Ottilie says, * You are full 
of noble thoughts, and there is a great deal of money 
in the world, if that is all that is needed to set the 
wrong right.' For that is what the child's mind is 
always set upon, that the wrong should be made right ; 
but what she wants is impossible, for things are as the 
Lord God made them, and will be to the world's end. 

" But this Mr. Howell," the old woman went on, 
with increasing vehemence, " encourages Ottilie in 
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these fancies, and it is for his own purposes. I am an 
old woman, and know little of the world ; but men 
and women are the same everywhere, and I have not 
lived among them with my eyes open for seventy years, 
that I should not know a false man when I see him. 
And what I wanted to ask you, gracious sir, who are 
of his own country and speak his own language, was 
that you should make friends with this Mr. Howell, 
and find out what and who he is, and what bad pur- 
pose he has in his mind, so that Ottilie may be warned 
in time. For it would be of little use for me to speak 
to her, since I can know nothing for certain." 

The old peasant woman, every sign of weakness 
gone, sat leaning forward, her eyes fixed on Waring's 
face, as he stood confounded for a moment by the 
proposition. 

" No, no," he said at last, with a half -smile, " I 
couldn't do that. It would be impossible." 

" Ah," murmured the old woman, sinking back and 
letting her arms fall at her side. 

" It would be impossible," repeated Waring ; " I 
could make friends with no man for the purpose of 
finding out his secrets. You must surely understand 
that ? " 

The old peasant made no reply ; only her shrunken 
eyelids moistened, and she moved her head slowly 
three or four times. Waring pushed aside his chair 
as she did not answer, and took a turn up and down 
the room, the eyes of the two women following him. 
The consciousness annoyed him. He looked at his 
watch, and, coming back, sat down again in his old 
position, 
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" What is your difiiculty exactly ? " he said. " What 
is it you suspect Mr. Howell of wishing to do ? " 

T-he old woman tried to speak, but her voice died 
away in an inarticulate quaver. She put out her hand 
with a helpless gesture, to Lotte, and it was the girl 
who answered. 

" We think," she said, speaking rapidly, in a low 
voice, " that Mr. Howell wants to marry Miss Capel 
for her fortune. We have asked about him, Tante 
Lena and I, as much as we could — it is not much ; 
we know hardly any one — ^and no one has been able to 
tell us any thing about him. He comes here a great 
deal ; Miss Capel thinks very much of him. But people 
talk," the girl went on, as Waring did not at once 
reply, but sat looking fixedly before him. " One Sun- 
day I was in the Medici Gardens, where I go some- 
times, because it is quiet ; and two gentlemen were 
sitting en the bench with me, and talking. They did 
not mind me. They were talking about Miss Capel. 
They did not say much about her, but they spoke of 
Mr. Howell. They said he was always here, and that 
he meant to get her money, and that it was a pity. I 
do not remember their words, but that is what they 
meant. And then they said something about the 
Campagna, and laughed. But that I did not under- 
stand." 

" All that is nonsense," said Waring, frowning a 
little. " All sort of things are said of every one ; it is 
best to pay no attention to them." He sat consider- 
ing for awhile, then rising began to button up his 
coat. " How did Miss Capel get acquainted with this 
Mr. Howell ? " he said. " Do you know who first 

introcluce4 him to her ? " 
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The old woman shook her head, and it was again 
Lotte who answered. 

" I think," she said, " it was a gentleman who comes 
here sometimes — a gentleman who paints, Mr. Van 
Bruggen." 

" Van Bruggen, was it ? " said Waring, surprised. 
" But in that case," he said, " there can be no difficulty 
whatever in finding out all that is known about Mr. 
Howell. I know Mr. Van Bruggen very well. I will 
make inquiries of him." 

He took up his hat, and turned to Tante Lena. 
The wrinkled, sunken face, the stern, set lines, the 
quenched fire of her eyes filled him with compassion. 

" You are in difficulty, I see," he said, in his friendly 
tones. "I don't know that I can do any thing to 
help you, but if I can I will. I will, at any rate, speak 
to my friend. Van Bruggen, as soon as possible, and 
let you know if I learn any thing concerning Mr. 
Howell and his affairs. Now I am afraid I must wish 
you good evening, for I have an appomtment that I 
am late for already." 

He shook hands with the old woman, who rose 
stiffly as he left the room, and Lotte with her swing- 
ing lamp lighted him to the door. 
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A DI N N£ R-P ARTY. 

VAN BRUGGEN had gone to Naples for a week, 
Waring was informed, when he called at the 
artist's studio the next day. He had left no address ; 
it was a habit that he had to disappear altogether 
when he was to be absent a short time only, leaving 
letters and cards to await his return. Before he came 
back, Waring received an invitation to dinner from 
Miss Capel 

" Will you come and dine with us sans c^r^monie 
on Friday at seven o'clock ? ** she wrote. " We shall 
be very glad to see you. 

" Xante Lena has told me that, at her request, you 
paid her a visit the other evening, when I was out. It 
was very good of you. I ought perhaps to ask you to 
excuse our very primitive ways, but you gave my aunt 
a great deal of pleasure, and she has few pleasures 
just now. She tells me, too, that she looks upon you 
as a friend, and I do not think there is another person 
in Rome to whom she would give that title. So I can 
only thank you again for your visit. 

" Yours very truly, 

"Ottiue Capel." 

A day or two before the evening named by Miss 
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Capel, Waring, during a tete-^-t^te dinner with 
Madame de Presnel, mentioned the invitation he had 
received. They were taking coffee after dinner in 
the drawing-room, an apartment which, with its books 
and pictures, its cheerful blaze of firelight, its screens 
and couches, and stands of plants and fiowers, always 
had a charming air of refinement and home-like com- 
fort. Not even Waring — Waring, perhaps, least of 
all — knew how much loneliness haunted it, confronted 
by how much courage. Madame de Presnel replied to 
Waring's information by a slight but expressive ges- 
ture. 

" What now ? " said Waring, smiling, " does that 
mean that I ought not to dine with Miss Capel ? " 

" Not at all," said Madame de Presnel ; " dine with 
her by all means. Yes, I perceive that you are greatly 
attracted by Miss Capel, and I perceive also that 
you think me incapable of appreciating her. But in 
that you do me injustice. I am more clear-sighted 
than you think — more clear-sighted than you, perhaps 
— about Ottilie Capel. We women of five-and- 
forty know a great deal about girls. If we have any 
hearts, we have not forgotten our own girlhood, with 
its mistakes and its ideals ; while these young peo- 
ple are looking at us with some contempt, perhaps, 
for our having lived so long that life has ceased 
to have much to say to us from their point of view, 
we are reading them straight off, and know exactly 
the rocks they have set their foolish little hearts 
on running against. But heaven forbid I should 
constitute myself the pilot of every girl's heart that 
comes in my way. I have landed Laure safely ; 
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I have made for her a marriage that will not secure for 
her ideal happiness, any more than any other marriage 
I ever heard of, but which suits her tastes, her capacity, 
and her station in life. But I am no knight-errant to 
fling myself into every one's battles — '* 

" There you do yourself an injustice," said Waring ; 
" I know no one who can interest herself so generously 
and effectively in the difficulties of others." 

" In your difficulties, perhaps," said Madame de 
Presnel, smiling ; " it is true I have always had an odd 
fancy for helping you out of your scrapes, Richard — 
And that reminds me, can you give me Miss Stanley's 
address ? " 

" Miss Stanley's address ? Certainly I can give it 
to you " 

" Ah, you do not trust me," said Madame de Pres- 
nel, with vivacity, " but you may. I assure you that I 
have no sinister purpose whatever in demanding it. 
You shall write it down for me presently. But to re- 
turn to Miss Capel. I have every appreciation of her 
good qualities which are leading her into every de- 
scription of nonsense ; but I positively decline to stand 
and gaze at her nonsense in admiration. My experi- 
ence and advice are at her service if she wants them ; 
but she does not. What young girl of one-and-twenty 
ever does want to profit by the experience of a woman 
twenty years older than herself ? It is true that Ot- 
tilie and I do not get on very well together, as 
the phrase is : you will have noticed it the other 
night. Each of us incites the other to exaggerate a 
little " 

" There you do Miss Capel an injustice," inter- 
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rupted Waring again ; " I should say that she is in- 
capable of exaggeration." 

" Oh, Ottilie is candor itself ; I acquit her of con- 
scious exaggeration," said Madame de Presnel, " but 
she insists, she emphasizes — in short, we each of us 
assert our own side of the question a little more 
strongly than we do when we are apart, perhaps. But 
let us grant that she means all she says and does, so 
much the worse. I assure you, Richard, and you may 
trust my experience, that Ottilie Capel is capable of 
incredible folly." 

These words of Madame de Presnel's were in War- 
ing's mind when he entered Miss Capel's drawing- 
room the following evening. He had not seen her 
since his interview with her old peasant aunt, but she 
had not lost in his imagination during the interval ; 
on the contrary, certain of the old woman's expres- 
sions had only added life and reality to the fresh ideal 
figure of mingled seriousness and youthful vivacity 
that had remained impressed on his mind since their 
first meeting. He found her alone now. The servant 
opened the door without announcing him, after the 
fashion of Italian servants, and he found her seated at 
a table, reading with the simple absorbed attention of 
a child or a student, her book spread open before her 
in the lamplight, one hand supporting her forehead, 
the other rapidly turning the leaves. She did not look 
like a person capable of incredible folly, he thought, 
as, becoming conscious of his presence, she closed her 
book and rose. Rather, such clear-sighted wisdom as 
sometimes attends on the pure and single-hearted 
seemed to him to shine in her eyes and rest on her 
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candid brow. Something there was in her suggested 
a comparison with one of those rare and flawless crys- 
tals which, through the tradition of ages, are held to 
reveal their secrets to unsullied innocence alone. It 
was perhaps the sight of such a crystal standing on a 
small table by the fire, a perfect sphere of stainless 
light set in a little oriental stand of black carved wood, 
that brought the comparison to Waring's mind. It 
also prompted his first remark after the ordinary words 
of greeting. 

" Do you read your future in this ? " he said, tak- 
ing it up. " It is a magic crystal, is it not ? " 

" Yes, it is a magic crystal," she answered. " I don't 
know where it came from originally, and it has been 
so long in our family that no one now remembers. 
I found it one day at home, put away in the great 
press, and Tante Lena said it had been there since 
time immemorial. Looking into it sets me dreaming, 
always." 

" And then, you see " 

" Not always what I wish," she said ; "but perhaps 
that is the way with all oracles." 

She took it from his hand, and stood gazing into it 
for a moment. Waring could not be sure whether she 
spoke in jest or in earnest. 

" I see," he said, " you believe in its properties." 

" I am of peasant-birth, you know," she answered, 
smiling ; " and superstitious by right of inheritance. 
I am bound to believe in them." She looked down 
into the crystal again. " No," she went on, " I have 
never read my future in it ; but some one — my mother," 
she said, quickly, her voice changing a little, " once 
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did, I have been told, and the prophecy came strangely 
true." 

Her voice sank a little with the last words. She 
replaced the crystal in its stand, and for a minute stood 
silent, gazing into the fire. 

" Mr. Waring," she said then, raising her eyes, " I 
want to thank you for your kindness in coming to see 
my aunt the other evening. You must have thought 
it very strange *' 

" Not at all, not at all," he said. He wondered for 
a moment whether, the old peasant had told her niece 
what had been the subject of their conversation. No, 
he felt sure she had not. 

" She is very lonely," Ottilie continued, hesitating a 
little. " She is used to her home-people, and she has 
not cared to be much with any one here, except my 
little friend Lotte. She has taken a fancy to her ; I 
arrange for them to be together as much as possible. 
But it is not the same thing as her home-life, it can 
not be " 

The door opened, and she broke off as her other 
guests, who had accidentally arrived together, were 
ushered in. The first to enter was a lively, rather 
pretty girl of two or three-and-twenty, with bright eyes, 
an assured glance, and a manner whose ease without 
grace bordered on hardihood. She was an artist. 
Waring was not long in discovering ; one of those 
English girl-artists who, following the fashion of the 
time, leave their homes in the fearless independence of 
youth, to find some happy days when days are best to 
be enjoyed, in Italy. The other guest was Mr. Howell. 
Waring looked at him with a steadier attention, a 
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more searching criticism than he had bestowed on the 
occasion of their first meeting. He was not a man in- 
deed to produce at once a series of fresh impressions. 
Such as he had appeared at Miss Capel's reception, 
such he was this evening, with manners unpolished, 
but not unpleasantly so ; wanting, that is, in the last 
graces of refinement, the finer usages of society, with 
certain embarrassments, certain awkwardnesses even 
of movement and address ; but not otherwise ungentle- 
manly. To a woman enthusiastically in love with an 
ideal, and bent on finding in him its realization, such 
want of polish. Waring felt, might seem only the 
roughness of sincerity, the frankness of an earnestness 
of purpose too thoroughly penetrating the whole man 
to be cast aside at will like a work-day coat. Mr. 
Howeirs costume might aid this impression. He was 
not in evening dress, and the somewhat chilly costume 
into which Waring, in conformity with the usages of 
society, had put himself before appearing in Miss 
Capel's drawing-room, might possibly have suited him 
less well than the frock-coat and dark tie he actually 
wore. Nevertheless, Waring found himself compelled 
in some measure to modify the first idea he had formed 
of him. Madame de Presnel's epithet of brigand, 
which he had accepted, was inaccurate, he perceived ; 
there was nothing of the brigand about him, nor was he 
of the rough-hewn type of which his height, his large 
hands and unconventional dress at first gave an im- 
pression. An element of weakness rather pervaded 
his whole personality, with only the roughness of sur- 
face that comes from neglect of the more superficial 
conventionalities of life. By an inexperienced observer 
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it might pass unnoticed ; to an experienced one, the 
result was an impression of uncertainty that at once 
awoke and seemed to justify a sense of distrust of the 
man. 

Dinner was announced almost immediately on the 
arrival of these two later guests, and they all passed 
into an adjoining room, which had the same air of 
somewhat antique and faded simplicity, combined with 
comfort, that distinguished the drawing-room. A 
round table stood under the hanging lamp in the 
center of the red-tiled floor, and the party seated 
themselves round it with little ceremony. Tante Lena 
was already there The old woman greeted her 
niece's guests silently with a little courtesy. She had 
resumed her black silk gown and lace cap, and with 
them her air of severe and critical composure. Waring 
could almost have persuaded himself that the remote, 
incongruous chamber in which he had seen her last, 
with its Roman walls and peasant furniture, was a 
fragment of some disjointed dream. 

The dinner was rather silent at first, the conversa- 
tion flagging as it is apt to flag when people are strange 
to each other, and to each other's interests. Miss 
Capel indeed talked about any thing and nothing, as 
women accustomed to society know how to do at their 
own table ; but her guests were not immediately re- 
sponsive. Mr. Howell was attentive to his dinner ; he 
considered perhaps that talking and eating were in- 
compatible. Tante Lena, too, ate with an air of 
serious occupation ; she held the peasant tradition of 
the importance of feeding, and made monosyllabic re- 
plies to the remarks which Waring, who sat beside her, 
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addressed to her from time to time in her own lan- 
guage ; he had not forgotten how sadly the old woman 
had expressed her sense of isolation. Only Lucy 
Grant, the little artist, talked from the first with an 
unceasing flow of liveliness. Her remarks were not 
distinguished by originality, mere waifs and strays 
from the chatter of her fellow-students, sweepings, as 
it were, from the studios where the girls put their 
heads together. But her lively frankness animated 
the dinner-table, and seconded Miss Capel's efforts. 
By degrees the conversation became more general. 

" Only think. Miss Capel," cried Miss Grant, " they 
have swept away my ruin — I call it my ruin, because I 
discovered it behind some old houses where nobody 
had ever thought of looking for any thing. I went 
there the other day, and it was gone ! swept away 
before that hideous new street which is being built. 
Was it not hard ? " 

" Are the old houses gone too ?" said Ottilie. 

" Every thing, every thing. It was the most pictur- 
esque corner in the world, and now it is nothing but a 
heap of dust and bricks and mortar. Oh, how I wish 
they would leave Rome alone ! " 

" If I were the master of Rome," said Howell, look- 
ing up and speaking almost for the first time, " there 
would not be an old house or a ruin either remaining 
in the course of a few vears. We want what is new in 
these days, not what is old. I would sweep away 
every old house, not only in Rome, but everywhere. 
They are one of the curses that one generation 
bequeaths to another." 

Waring looked up as Howell began to speak, and 
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Studied him for a moment through his glasses. He 
had hardly heard his voice before, and it gave him a 
sensation now of mingled pleasure and annoyance 
that he would have found it difficult to define. It 
was an extremely sympathetic voice, with a touch of 
melancholy in it, that lent it a particular charm. He 
had begun to speak with an unceremonious abrupt- 
ness, and there was something of uneducated rough- 
ness or provincialism in his accent ; but he spoke 
fluently and well, not the less well that he was. Waring 
fancied, under some slight restraint that induced him 
to choose his words with care and to place them with- 
out undue emphasis. He folded his arms and leaned 
back when he had finished, as though waiting for an 
answer. Miss Grant was not slow to respond. 

" Oh, I know all that," she said with some contempt ; 
" I mean that I know all that side of the question, and 
I don't agree with it in the least. I would keep Rome 
precisely as it is ; I would not change a stone or a 
brick in it. Do you not agree with me. Miss Capel ? " 

Ottilie looked from one to another, slightly con- 
tracting her brows. 

" Not exactly," she said ; " no, I can not agree with 
either of you exactly." 

" Why, after all," said Howell, glancing at her for a 
moment, and then looking down at the tablecloth 
again — ^they were talking in a short interval between 
the courses — " why should old Rome be left standing ! 
What human being does it help to advance, what pos- 
sible good end can it serve ? The mere spectacle of a 
ruin is opposed to every principle of modern progress. 
AH old cities are the same, but Rome of course is the 
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worst of all. And when one thinks of the desert in 
which it stands, and of what the suburbs of a great 
city ought to be, the breathing-place for the popula- 
tion " 

He broke off as a dish was presented to him, and Miss 
iirant interposed. 

" Oh," she cried, with a little shriek, " you would 
cover the Campagna with rows of little brick houses, 
each with a strip of garden and a clothes-line, and a 
railway running overhead." 

" Why not," said Howell, without looking up, " if 
it would be a benefit to the population at large ? " 

" You need be under no immediate fear. Miss Grant," 
said Waring, smiling ; " we all know more or less 
what the Campagna needs to make it habitable, and I 
don't think it will be covered with rows of little brick 
houses at present." 

" Is that how you would settle the question ? " said 
Howell. 

" What question and what way ? " said Waring. 

" That what has been, must be ; that because a 
country has lain waste and uninhabitable for ages, it 
must do so till the end of time." 

" It is a question I feel no immediate need to settle," 
said Waring, with a smile ; " it does not lie within my 
province. Any thoughts of mine concerning the Cam- 
pagna must of necessity be in the region of the purest 
theory." 

" Yes, that is how abuses grow and are confirmed," 
said Howell, laying down his knife and fork and push- 
ing away his plate. " They are nobody's business," he 
»said ; " they lie within nobody's province. But, if 
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half-a-dozen public-spirited men with sufficient capital 
were to set to work the right way, the thing would be 
done, so far as the immediate neighborhood of Rome 
is concerned." 

Waring looked at him for a moment. " Do you 
think it would be a good speculation ? " he said. 

Howell looked up on his side ; his brilliant eyes 
met Waring's. 

" It might or might not be,*' he answered^ " that's 
not the point, sir. The point is that an immense and 
immediate benefit would be conferred on humanity, 
that lands lying waste would be reclaimed and ren- 
dered fit for human habitation, and that these things 
tend to forward and advance the great aim of the 
present age, the equalization of the lot of mankind, 
the redemption of the poorer classes." 

He spoke evenly as before, without gestures, lean- 
ing forward, his arms resting on the table. But his 
face flushed a little with a certain eagerness that grew 
on him, and he spoke more rapidly toward the close 
of his speech. He restrained himself, however, to the 
end ; and drawing his plate toward him again as he 
finished speaking, he went on with his dinner. 

" That seems to you the main point ? That is not 
altogether practical," said Waring. 

" Oh ! " said Ottilie, involuntarily, and paused. 
" How can you say," she went on, recovering herself, 
" that a scheme for benefiting one's fellow-creatures is 
not practical ? " 

" I was speaking from the business point of view," 
said Waring, turning to her with a change of voice 
and manner ; " the practical view of a scheme of this 
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kind includes, in my opinion, the chance of its making 
a profitable return for the money invested in it ; 
otherwise it is, from the business point of view, a 
mere speculation." 

Ottilie frowned a little. She had the habit of 
frowning, Waring observed, when any thing displeased 
or perplexed her. 

" I don't think I quite understand your use of the 
word practical," she said to him ; " do you consider it 
to mean merely making so much money ? I would 
willingly, willingly spend money in the hope of doing 
good with it. That would be the practical part of it 
to me. I can not see that the rest matters at all." 
She checked herself. " But I don't want to see all 
Rome pulled down," she said, with a smile ; then 
turning to Miss Grant, she changed the subject. 
" You go sometimes to the theaters, do you not ? " she 
said ; " is there any thing going on that is worth 
hearing ? " 

She rose presently to leave the table, and they all 
accompanied her into the drawing-room. Tante 
Lena took up her knitting, and seating herself in a 
warm corner by the fire, was silent. Miss Grant, 
whose rapid chatter had been somewhat checked dur- 
ing the argument at dinner, instantly fastened upon 
Howell ; she wanted to make him promise, she said, 
that he would not cover the Campagna with semi- 
detached houses. Miss Capel went to a side-table to 
pour out coffee for her guests. Waring took the cups 
from her, and she thanked him with a smile ; but he 
had an impression that he had vexed her by what he 
had said ; he did not want to vex her. The window 
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looking out upon the space of gardens and terraces 
behind the house stood open, and the night wind blew 
s(Jmewhat chilly into the room. Ottilie went to close 
it, but stood for a moment before doing so, with her 
hand resting on the hasp, looking out upon the sky 
faintly illumined by a sinking crescent moon and a 
few misty stars. Waring joined her. 

"I am afraid," he said, after a minute's silence, 
" that I displeased you by my remarks just now." 

Ottilie turned round quickly. 

"Oh, no," she said ; " why should you think so ? 
People take such different views of things and of life. 
I don't know why I should have fancied you might 
think as I do." 

" That is a very unforgiving .speech, do you know," 
said Waring, after a pause ; " you give me to under- 
stand that you counted on my sympathy, and that I 
have disappointed you. You could hardly have said 
a severer thing." 

" It is perhaps that you do not understand Mr. 
Howell," Miss Capel continued, without directly 
answering Waring's words ; " I imagined so, at least, 
from what you said at dinner. I think you might like 
him if you were to know him. I have always felt 
indebted to your friend, Mr. Van Bruggen, for intro- 
ducing him to me. I have seen a good deal of him 
since then, and only what is deserving of admiration 
and esteem." 

" You do him a great deal of honor by saying so," 
replied Waring. " What do you know about him ? It 
would interest me very much to hear. Where does he 
come from ? " 
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" From what part of England, do you mean ? I do 
not know," said Ottilie ; " he has spoken to me very 
little of his past life. I don't know where he comes 
from." 

" Ah — " said Waring, musingly. He looked across 
the room at Howell, who, standing by the fireplace, 
seemed to be holding an animated conversation with 
Miss Grant. Something in his tone or movement 
impelled Miss Capel to respond at once. 

" Mr. Howell does not speak about himself at all in 
that way," she said, with her rapid utterance. " What 
I chiefly know about him is that at one time he lost a 
great deal of money, almost all that he possessed, in 
an attempt to carry out a new scheme for the equali- 
zation of capital and labor. He failed ; but his attempt 
was not the less noble on that account ; and I suppose 
that like all such failures, it will presently serve as a 
stepping-stone to others." 

" Do you know what his scheme was ? " said War- 
ing. " I took a good deal of interest in that question 
at one time, and you are aware, of course, that attempts 
— by no means isolated ones — have already been made 
to that very end, and not failed." 

" I know," she said, " and I have no knowledge of 
what Mr. Howell's scheme was exactly. But it is less 
that particular attempt than his whole tone of mind 
that I admire, for he thinks of nothing — really of 
nothing — but of helping and raising the people, who 
have had so few chances in life hitherto." 

" And that I am sure you sympathize with," said 
Waring, with the friendly smile that came readily to 
his lips when he looked at her ; " the more so that 
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you yourself have some such purpose before you, have 
you not ? " 

" What purpose do you mean ? " she said. 

" Of equalizing, of reforming society — have you 
not ? " 

" How can you imagine such a thing ? ** she an- 
swered, very quickly. " I am not so presumptuous — 
I am much too ignorant to pretend to do any thing of 
the kind. Why should you imagine I have the pre- 
sumption to set up as a reformer ? I beg your pardon," 
she went on immediately, before Waring could answer, 
" but I can not bear to be so misunderstood. It seems 
to me that wherever I turn I meet with misunderstand- 
ing of one kind or another. To reform society ! — why, 
it is only people with a large experience, and more 
knowledge than I can ever hope to have, perhaps, who 
should begin to think of such a thing." 

" I agree with you so far," said Waring, " that it 
requires a very large experience to attempt reforms. 
But don't imagine, on your side, that I could ever 
attribute your actions to any but the best motives. You 
mustn't misunderstand me." 

She did not at once answer ; she stood looking 
straight before her into the room. 

" I don't misunderstand you," she said at last, smil- 
ing a little. " But don't let us talk about myself any 
longer ; it is not an interesting subject. I am going 
to ask Miss Grant to sing ; she sings well, I believe. 
Will you kindly close this window, Mr. Waring ? the 
air is growing colder than I like it to be for my aunt." 

She left him, and crossed the room to open the 
piano. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VAN BRUGGEN DISCOURSES. 

A FEELING of dissatisfaction attended Waring as 
he walked away from Miss Capel's house that 
evening. 

" I must be growing old," he said to himself. " That 
is what it is ; my mind doesn't spring to meet these 
fresh young energies and enthusiasms as it used to do ; 
I see the end too plainly. I feel already as if I be- 
longed to another generation, and as if there were 
something musty about my wisdom that must needs 
make it distasteful to young minds. That young girl 
found me wanting in sympathy. I did not know I was 
so unsympathizing." 

He walked on, musing, his arms hanging and his 
head bent ; a weight lay at his heart. 

" How young she is," he thought. " Yes, there is a 
wisdom in the folly of youth that seems wanting to 
one's maturer experience. I meant to say the right 
thing to-night, but I believe I managed to miss 
it—" 

He paused in his walk. His way led by the Fount- 
ain of Trevi, which lay between Miss Capel's house 
and his hotel ; and standing still for a minute, held by 
the fascination of the tumultuous rush of the falling 
water in the dimly-lighted darkness, his memory went 
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back to an hour when, in the early flush of youthful 
manhood, he and a joyous band of comrades young as 
himself, had drunk of the water, that its magic spell 
might bring them back to Rome. He remembered the 
uplifted hands, the mighty shout, the snatches of 
student song. A profound melancholy, the melancholy 
that lies in wait in every human soul as the last expres- 
sion of human egotism, seized upon him now. The gray 
desert which everywhere underlies the kindly growths 
of life rose before him, and spread behind him through 
the past ; and the disillusions were more than the joys, 
and the disappointments greater than the fulfillments : 
and success lay in the balance with failure, and was 
found wanting — 

A hand laid on his shoulder startled Waring from a 
mood in which he rarely indulged. It was Van Brug- 
gen, the artist. 

" I thought it was you," he said, as Waring looked 
round. "Are you drinking the water of Trevi? I 
should have thought Rome pretty sure of your return 
without the need of any spell." 

" So you have come back," said Waring. " Well, 
you are the very man I have been wanting. I called 
at your studio a day or two ago." 

" I've been back about two hours," said the artist. 
" Come home with me now. I've some new things to 
show you, and it's quite early yet." 

Van Bruggen's studio was on the third floor of a 
house in a street near the Forum. He purposely 
avoided the streets and quarters where artists usually 
congregate. He had long since passed the joyous age 
when the flow and interchange of ideas, the sense of 
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fellowship, the craftsman's bund stimulate the energies 
and the imagination. Talk about art asphyxiated him, 
he was in the habit of saying ; and he had little love 
for the society of his fellow-painters. He was a well- 
known, but not a very popular, painter ; he had a del- 
icate and charming genius, but its direction lay on one 
side of the taste and fashion of the day, and he was at 
no trouble to modify it. His pictures, therefore, passed 
or did not pass into the hands of two or three pur- 
chasers, and attained no wide popularity. In London 
he might probably have been taken up and made the 
fashion of a clique ; and something of the sort having 
once been hinted to Van Bruggen, he thanked Provi- 
dence that had preserved him from going to London. 

" YouVe been dining with Miss Capel, of course," 
he said to Waring as they mounted the stairs to his 
studio. " I found a note lying here on my return in- 
viting me to meet you. It was too late then, or I 
would have gone. I like Miss Capel ; one doesn't 
see enough of her. There is no nonsense about her 
that is not good nonsense, and she doesn't talk — talk 
at one forever. She has some modesty, some reti- 
cence " 

He fumbled for a big key and opened the door of 
his apartment ; then leading the way into his studio, 
he lighted a lamp, threw some logs on the smolder- 
ing fire, and from a cupboard produced a couple of an- 
tique Dutch spirit bottles and glasses. 

" So," he said, " now we can make a night of it. 
Drink something. Waring, to warm and mellow your 
judgment, and then I will show you my pictures." 

He pulled forward one or two easels as he spoke 
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and placed some canvases on them, adjusting the 
light to the best advantage. 

Waring looked in silence. 

" I like your pictures, Van Bruggen," he said at last ; 
" I always do like your work, as you know. But I'm 
no judge of art, as you also know, and I*m not going 
to criticise them.** 

"Ah, you won*t criticise them,*' said the artist; 
" well, you are more modest than most people." 

He took up one of the canvases and looked at it 
intently for a minute in the light of the lamp. 

" Good, you won't criticise it," he said again ; 
" well, there is no need. I know the value of my work, 
no one else so well ; and I know one other thing of it, 
that, whatever its value may be, it is honest work — 
yes, it is honest, and no manufacture." 

" How do you mean ? " said Waring. 

" I mean what I say — that it is no manufacture. 
And that, I will tell you, is more than can be said for 
nineteen-twentieths of the pictures sold out of Roman 
studios, or any other studio in the world, for aught I 
know to the contrary." 

He took up the canvas again and blew off some in- 
visible dust. 

" Yes," he went on, " it is honest work, I say. Oh, 
I don't set up for being a saint ; I am not a particu- 
larly good man, I have sins enough on my conscience 
like other men ; but on that point, at any rate, I have 
kept myself pure. I have never prostituted my art. 
I have sold my pictures, of course ; I'm not a Quix- 
otic fool, and I have painted pictures, some better, 
some worse, some indifferent enough, God knows. 
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But I have never set up a canvas and said, * Now I 
will paint for money's sake ; I will paint what will sell.* 
Never. So far my hands are clean." 

" You are not a saint, you're a Pharisee," said War- 
ing, smiling. 

" No, I am not," said Van Bruggen. " There may 
be other men as I am ; I trust there are ; I know 
there are. But there is a backsliding generation as 
well, if you want Scripture language, and, as long as I 
have breath in my body, I will utter my protest against 
it." 

He looked at his pictures again. " Ah, you do not 
criticise," he said, grimly, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, and turning to Waring. " That is a great 
loss to me. People who come to my studio always 
criticise ; they know all about art, of course ; I learn 
a great deal from them. ' What are you, Mr. Van 
Bruggen ? ' a young lady said to me the other day. 

* Are you a realist, or an idealist, or an impressionist, 
or a blond ist — or what ? / am an impressionist.' 

* Good Heavens, madam, I am a painter,' I said at 

last ; * a painter-artist, if an ist you must have ' 

She has never been near me since. Talk ! " he went 
on, as though in answer to some unspoken remark of 
Waring's ; " yes, they can talk well enough, if that 
were all. Art, science, literature, archaeology, politics, 
philosophy, religion — it is all the same ; the whole 
world is chattering as if it were bound to get through 
so many million of phrases within a given space of 
time. I go into society ; I have to go — I'm not one 
of your hermits ; I get melancholy if I shut myself up, 
and I should end by blowing my brains out. Besides, 
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I am a talker myself. But I vow to you, the eternal 
chatter about every thing in heaven and earth sends 
me home at times with my brain buzzing as though it 
were a hive of bees. The talking women are the 
worst ; they have no sense of fitness ; their shop 
windows are always open, with flaring gas, and all 
their stock of goods spread out for show. 1*11 tell you 
a story about that, Waring. 

" I have an English niece, the daughter of a sister 
of mine, who married in England. This girl — she's a 
pretty girl, too — has come out lately to Rome, to stay 
with a friend her own age. They are literary, oh, 
very literary, both of them, and think they know 
every thing under the sun, and beyond the sun too. 
Well, my niece wrote to me the day after her arrival, 
to say that she could not come to see me, as she was 
knocked up with har journey ; so would I go to see 
her. I thought it a pretty attention on her part to an 
old uncle ; and at the appointed hour I went. I 
hadn't seen her for more than two years, and she is 
my favorite sister's child. I had a hundred things to 
ask her about her mother and her home ; a lonely old 
fellow like me thinks a good deal of that sort of thing. 
I went, and what did I find ? A German professor 
seated with the two girls, and a profound discussion 
going on as to whether the Greek gods were fat or 
thin as compared with Buddha. Oh, you may laugh ; 
but it is a fact, I assure you. For me, after * How 
d'ye do, uncle ? ' not a word. I sat and listened for 
a while ; then I discovered that I was not wanted in 
the l^ast, and I got up to come away. * You look 
cold, uncle,' my niece was good enough to say as I 
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left. And so I was cold, not because I had faced a 
bitter tramontana, but because, like an old fool, I was 
chilled to the heart by my reception. Afterward I 
laughed, for it was more like a scene out of Moli^re 
than any thing I have met with in real life." 

Waring made no immediate answer ; he rose, and 
began to pace up and down the room. Van Bruggen 
had spoken truly in saying he was a talker, and War- 
ing had the habit of listening to him in silence while 
he ran on from one thing to another. Formerly, they 
had had many arguments together, for their views on 
many points were diametrically opposed ; but Waring 
had outlived the love of argument ; he had learned 
the futility of trying to convince people by words ; nay, 
the absurdity, when to almost every question there are 
two sides ; and Van Bruggen, for his part, liked to 
talk without being cpntradicted. For the moment, 
however, his words seemed exhausted. He took up 
a piece of charcoal, and began to sketch rapidly on an 
empty canvas. 

Presently Waring stopped in front of his easel. 

" Does Miss Capel ever come here ? " he said. 

" Miss Capel, my good fellow ! What should bring 
Miss Capel here ? I'm not painting her portrait." 

" People sometimes come to studios to look at 
pictures," said Waring, smiling a little. 

" People come every day to look at my pictures, 
but not Miss Capel," said the artist. " Miss Capel 
doesn't particularly care about pictures ; she has not 
been brought up among a class of people who affect 
to care about art." 

" I thought every one cared about art," said War- 
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ing ; " I imagined there was nothing so much the 
fashion. I speak as a barbarian, no doubt ; one for- 
gets the shibboleths of society in traveling, and the 
world moves so fast in these days that it becomes 
hard to catch up in the race if one happens to fall 
behind." 

" Yes, yes, you are a barbarian," said Van Bruggen, 
nodding ; " you take in the large outlines of society, 
but the dedicate shades, the details, the nuances escape 
you. That comes of living among cannibals and 
anthropophagi. Oh, every one cares about art in one 
sense — you are right there ; for that is what is strange 
about society, that it can never let art alone. It can 
leave law and divinity and commerce on one side, but 
about art it must forever be fidgeting and concerning 
itself. Oh, art is deplorably the fashion ; you are 
right there too. But there is also a large class of 
fashionable society that does not ignore art, that might 
even patronize it if it came in its way, but that regards 
it — how shall I express myself ? — as a trivial accident, 
a fringe, an embroidery on the bottom of a skirt, good 
for people who wear such things, and the craftsman 
who makes his bread by them. Ecco ! and it is in 
that class that Miss Capel has been brought up. I do 
not say she looks on art like that ; she concerns her- 
self little about it ; her head is full of other things. 
And so much the better. It is one of my reasons for 
admiring and liking her. She never bores me about 
pictures." 

" I asked you," said Waring, after a pause, " whether 
Miss Capel comes here, because I thought it possible 
that it was here she met with Mr. Howell. I under- 
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Stand you introduced him to her, Van Bruggen. I 
suppose you know all about him." 

" Ah, there it is," cried the artist, with a gesture of 
vexation — " no, I don't know all about him— I know 
nothing whatever about him. What induced me, then, 
to introduce him to Miss Capel ? Well, as things are 
turning out, I wish that he, and I too, for that matter, 
had been at the bottom of the sea first. But this was 
how it happened. I met him at the restaurant where 
I usually dine ; we began talking ; the man talks well, 
and there is something interesting about him. Yes, I 
can't for the life of me help liking the fellow, though 
I believe him to be an adventurer, a swindler for any 
thing I know. He talks most arrant nonsense as if he 
believed in every word of it, till he carries one away 
against one's judgment. But he doesn't always talk 
nonsense, and that's where it is. He began telling me 
a lot of things about your English working-classes. I 
don't particularly care about your English working- 
classes, why should I ? But I always let a man talk 
on his own subject, if he prefers it. He talked so well 
that, after I had met him a few times, I thought, 
* This is precisely the sort of thing to interest Miss 
Capel,' and so I asked leave to introduce him." 

" But, after all, who is he ? " said Waring. 

" Chi lo sa ! One takes a man, more or less, for 
granted ; one meets him, one finds him well-informed 
and. agreeable, one knows his name, and that is 
enough." 

" Enough for a restaurant acquaintance, but not 
enough for^introducing a man into a lady's house," 
said Waring. 
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" Well, well," said Van Bruggen, testily, " do I not 
tell you I wish I had first been at the bottom of the 
sea ? I don't know who the man is ; there are plenty 
of stories afloat about him, and none of them true, I 
presume." 

" And what about the Campagna ? " 

The artist spread out his fingers, and fluttered them 
in the air. 

" Talk," he said, " empty talk." 

" Empty talk, no doubt," said Waring. " I don't 
suppose, any more than you, that the Italian Govern- 
ment is going to make him a grant of the Campagna. 
But if he is making it a scheme for making money, it 
is more than empty talk." 

" Well, it is not I that can prevent him," said Van 
Bruggen ; " if there are fools to be taken in by him, it 
is not my fault. I tell you I am responsible — and be 
hanged to him, as you English say — for introducing 
him to Miss Capel ; but no further. Miss Capel has 
sense ; she is a young lady whose sense I respect 
extremely. She must " 

Van Bruggen broke off, and, taking up his charcoal 
again, went on sketching and smudging out his lines 
fiercely. Waring sat down, and with his hands clasped 
behind his head, meditated awhile. 

" Do you think Howell believes in this scheme him- 
self ? " he said at last. 

" I'll tell you what I think of Howell," said Van 
Bruggen, breaking his charcoal in two, " and then for 
heaven's sake, my good Waring, plague me no more 
with questions about him. I think he believes in what 
he pleases to believe in for the moment, that he works 
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himself up into a state of self-deception in which he 
lets his impulses, good or bad, have their way. But 
bless my soul, I may be all wrong. I meet a man a 
dozen times more or less ; he impresses me favorably 
at first as a man out of the common way ; he impresses 
me unfavorably afterward as a man likely to take 
advantage of other people to serve his own ends. And 
one impression may be as wrong as the other. I know 
nothing of his antecedents, and you are in a position 
to judge of him as well as I. And now I refuse to 
say one word more about Howell. Look here, what 
do you think of this sketch ? I am going to paint a 
picture from it on this canvas. You might give me a 
commission for it." 

And the two men began to talk of various things. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AN UNWELCOME LETTER. 



MISS CAPEL, left alone that evening, sat long 
after the departure of her guests, musing be- 
fore her drawing-room fire. She sat with her bright 
eyes fixed on the flames, now smiling a little, now 
frowning, as one thought rapidly succeeded another. 
Each guest in turn passed before her : Miss Grant, 
for whom she did not care at all, but whom she had 
invited because she was a lonely girl — Howell — War- 
ing, her godfather's friend. Ottilie had a strong affec- 
tion for her godfather. In all England he was the 
only person to whom she had ever been able to speak 
of her German home ; he had known and loved her 
father ; he alone had known and respected her mother. 
Waring had come to her in some sort as Colonel Os- 
good's representative ; she had welcomed him as such, 
and she had liked him at once for himself. Nor, if he 
had but known it, had he any reason to be dissatisfied 
with the effect of his words that evening on Miss 
Capel. For a moment she might be vexed, but for a 
moment only -^ her nature was too sincere, her char- 
acter too robust to be wounded by plain speaking. 
Only misunderstanding, captious or indifferent, hurt 
her ; a groundless opposition, or a determination to 
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put her in the wrong. None of these things had made 
themselves felt in Waring's remarks ; she had been 
aware rather of a kindly accent in all he said, the ex- 
pression of a direct and simple nature, speaking from a 
far wider experience than her own. Without consider- 
ing the matter much, Ottilie felt that, if ever she 
needed a friend, she might find one in Mr. Waring. 

It was past midnight when she rose at last from her 
musings, not because she was tired, but because it was 
time to go to bed. Perfect health, a strong vitality 
and the intense interest which the young take in the 
drama of life, habitually kept her from fatigue, both 
physical and mental. Sleep came in its turn, because 
it is natural to sleep ; but the close of day brought 
with it no exhaustion or languor. The spring of life 
was strong within her ; she only chafed against unre- 
strained energies. She rose now, and lighting a little 
hand-lamp, passed into her bedroom to prepare for 
the night, before going the last thing, as she always 
did, to see Tante Lena. The old woman went to bed 
early, peasant-fashion ; but she slept little amid her 
strange surroundings, and these late visits from Ottilie 
broke into and shortened the long nights. 

Ottilie's bedroom adjoined the salon, a door com- 
municating between the two rooms. It was a lofty, 
rather bare apartment, with uncarpeted, red-tiled floor 
and painted walls and ceiling. A simplicity almost 
amounting to austerity reigned in its arrangement. A 
square table with books and writing materials stood in 
the center of the room, in front of a hard little tapes- 
try-covered couch ; some chairs were ranged against 
the walls ; the dressing-table and mirror were pushed 
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into a corner out of the way, leaving the window free. 
It stood wide open to the night, and the long muslin 
curtains falling in front of it swayed gently to and fro 
in the slight breeze. A narrow white bed stood close 
by the window, and beside it, on a small table lay a 
Bible and prayer-book, together with a small much- 
worn book of German devotions, bound in black 
leather. On a nail above hung a black and silver ros- 
ary, with a wreath of withered leaves. Propped up 
against the wall, on the table below, was a portrait 
drawn in red chalk, the head of a young and lovely 
young woman, with a square-cut peasant bodice 
slightly indicated, and a garland of oak-leaves resting 
on her hair. It was the portrait of Ottilie's mother, 
the only one her daughter possessed, and together 
with that mother's rosary and worn book of prayers, 
her most cherished possession. Ottilie herself belonged 
to the Anglican Church ; it was a point on which her 
father, springing from a family in which politics and 
religion were an unalterable tradition, had felt so 
strongly that it had never even been discussed, but her 
mother had been a devout Catholic. 

The young girl set down her lamp and began her 
preparations for the night. She had already put on 
her dressing-gown and loosened her hair, when her 
eyes fell on a thin foreign letter lying on her writing- 
table. It had arrived in the course of the evening, 
and the servant, knowing her mistress to be engaged, 
had taken it to her bedroom and forgotten it. Miss 
Capel contemplated it for a minute as it lay there. It 
was not a very welcome letter ; the handwriting was 
fopcjiliar to her, and she anticipated little pleasure \\\ 
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reading it. But, as the most unpleasant letters in the 
world have to be read, after that minute's hesitation, 
she took it up and opened it. 

" My Dear Ottilie," — it ran ; " You will be sur- 
prised — more surprised than pleased, I fear — ^to learn 
that I am contemplating a visit to Rome. At my age, 
and with my infirmities, such an undertaking is no 
light matter. I shall, however, send Conrad on with 
the heavy luggage a day before, to engage rooms and 
railway compartments. Ann will accompany me, of 
course ; and William, who is very intelligent, will be 
able to see after minor matters until we rejoin Conrad 
at Paris and at Turin. In this way I hope to accom- 
plish the journey without too much difficulty. I had 
at first some thoughts of going by the Riviera, and 
spending a few days with my very dear and old friend, 
Lady Somers, at Cannes. But on consideration it 
appeared to me that the change from the cold of 
England to the warmth of the Riviera, and thence 
back into the cold of Italy, would involve too many 
risks. I shall therefore take the more direct route, 
with as few delays as my increasing infirmities will 
permit. 

" I need hardly say, however, that with every pre- 
caution, the journey will be a very serious undertak- 
ing, and nothing would have induced me to contem- 
plate it for a moment, but the very extraordinary 
reports that reach me from Rome of my granddaugh- 
ter's mode of life. I am perfectly aware, my dear 
Ottilie, that I have no sort of authority over you. 
You havq insisted on the fact — if not by word^ at 
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least by conduct — too frequently since you have been 
your own mistress to leave me any doubts as to your 
sentiments on that point. Nevertheless, the advice of 
an old woman of seventy, whose experience of the 
world has been exceptionally varied, may not be with- 
out some influence upon a young girl of your age, 
even though her opinions be as positive as your own. 
At any rate, I could not reconcile it with my con- 
science to see one of my granddaughters pursuing a 
headlong path of folly that can only end in ruin, with- 
out saying one word to arrest her. Conduct that 
would be absolutely incredible in any one else belong- 
ing to me causes me less surprise in you, my dear 
Ottilie, since the old motto. Noblesse oblige, is one 
that most unhappily from your birth and early asso- 
ciations can have but little meaning for you. What 
one parent never knew, arid the other chose to ignore, 
must necessarily 1^ a dead letter for their child. 
Nevertheless, for the last fourteen years nothing 
proper to the training of a young woman of family 
has been neglected in your education ; your choice of 
low society and improper associates has therefore been 
made deliberately and with open eyes ; and so far, it 
is impossible for me to hold you without blame. For 
the present, however, I refrain from further comment. 
What I have to say can best be said by word of 
mouth, and in the course of a week or so, should the 
state of the weather and of my health permit of my 
traveling, I hope to be in Rome. 

** Your cousin Jane is with me just now with her 
children. She is kept in constant anxiety by these 
rumors of a campaign in the East, as it is thought 
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probable that, in the event of war, the Household 
troops might be sent on active service : and in the 
contrary event she is certain that her husband would 
volunteer. But so many of these rumors end in noth- 
ing that I myself think her anxiety is groundless. 
Her children are charming. The eldest boy espe- 
cially is the image of what your grandfather was at 
that age, as he appears in his portrait hung in the 
great drawing-room. 

" With love, I remain, my dear Ottilie, 
" Your affectionate grandmother, 

" Sarah Capel." 

Miss Capel read this letter through with a crimson- 
ing cheek and darkening brow. She crushed it up in 
her hand when she had finished, and flung it from her 
with an indignant gesture. 

" It is unjust and most untrue — grandmamma knows 

it is untrue " she said to herself, pacing the room 

the while with impetuous steps. All at once she 
paused, and clasping her hands above her head, stood 
gazing before her ; then picking up her letter, she 
smoothed it out, hastily twisted up her fallen hair, and 
lamp and letter in hand, made her way to Tante Lena's 
room. 

The old woman slept in a small chamber opening 
out of the larger apartment that had been arranged for 
her use. A feeble oil-wick burned before a carved 
wooden image of a saint ; over her bed a small figure, 
also carved in dark wood, supported a holy-water cup 
below a crucifix ; through the high window, from 
which blind and curtain had been drawn aside, friendly 
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Stars looked in. Some touch of homely poetry seemed 
to mingle with the austere and alien Roman atmos- 
phere and soften it to the old peasant uprooted from 
her native soil. Ottilie checked her hasty steps as she 
approached the door. She entered noiselessly, shield- 
ing her lamp with her hand ; but the precaution was 
needless : Tante Lena was awake, with the broad 
wakefulness that waits on the nights of old age. Her 
piercing eyes softened as her niece came to her bed- 
side, she half-raised herself, and extended one hand 
from beneath the down coverlet. Ottilie set down the 
lamp, and, kneeling by the old woman, put her arm 
r9und her with infinite tenderness. 

" Dear Tante Lena, you are not sleeping again," she 
said. " I wish I could do something for you. Would 
you like some herb-tea ? I will make it for you in a 
moment." 

" No, child, no ; I could not take it," said the old 
woman ; " and I shall sleep soundly enough by and by, 
to make up for my wakeful nights now. Only some- 
times as I lie here, I dream that my grave is being 
dug in this strange land, and if that were so, I could 
never rest. I should feel all the time that I am sepa- 
rated from my own people." 

"You grieve me when you talk like that, Tante 
Lena. Your grave will not be made for many years 
yet, I hope ; and when it is, it will be next to my 
mother's in our little churchyard on the hill, and mine 
shall be on the other side. Tante Lena, would you 
not like to have me to sleep with you at night, or per- 
haps Lotte, if I could get her to come ? You would 
not lie awake and dream such things then, perhaps^" 
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" No, child, I am best alone. I think my own 
thoughts, and they are thoughts such as old people 
have, and that you young ones would not understand. 
I like best to be alone." 

Ottilie made no direct answer, but she kissed the 
withered hands she held in hers again and again, and 
laid her cheek tenderly against them. Tante Lena 
was the first to break the silence. 

"You ought to be in bed, Ottilie," she said, releas- 
ing one hand to stroke the girl's hair ; " sleep is 
stronger than all with the young, and so it should be, 
for life is often a hard and difficult matter to 
them." 

" I have no wish to sleep, Tante Lena. I am not 
tired, and I have had a letter that has made me feel 
more wakeful than I ever felt in my life before. I 
have had a letter from grandmamma ; she is coming 
to Rome." 

The old woman did not reply. In a moment Ottilie 
went on, with a more rapid utterance. 

" She is coming, she says, because she hears extraor- 
dinary reports of my mode of life. And she says 
things against my father and mother ; she implies that 
it is no wonder that with such parents I prefer low 
company and improper associates. She says that I 
am following a path that can only end in ruin. She 
says — no, I will not repeat any more of what she says. 
It makes me too angry." 

Ottilie started to her feet, and began pacing the 
rooin as before with impatient steps. All at once she 
stopped. 

"/SVhy don't you speak, Tante Lena?" she said, 
impetuously — " why won't you say something ? " 
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" I am thinking, child, what it is best to say. And 
what it seems to me is this : that if what your grand- 
mother writes is not true, we need not concern our- 
selves much about it ; but if it is true, we had better 
consider it." 

" If it is true " began the young girl. Her 

brow darkened, but she checked whatever words were 
on her lips, and came again to the old woman's side. 

"What you say is quite right, no doubt, Tante 
Lena," she said — " oh, quite right and quite wise. I 

don't want to be angry, I don't want " She 

pressed her lips together, her eyes filled with tears ; it 
was rarely that Ottilie's bright eyes were dimmed with 
tears. "Grandmamma says I have no respect, no 
•affection for her," she went on in a moment ; " it is 
not true. I have respect, I have affection. She is 
old, and I reverence age ; she has been kind to me 
often in her own way, and I am grateful to her for it. 
If she needed me, I would do any thing for her in the 
world. But she does not need me. There are many 
others, there are all my cousins whom she cares to 
have with her more than she has ever cared to have 
me. And I must — I must shape my own way in life. 
I am not a child ; no, I do not act blindly ; I know 
quite well what I am doing. Grandmamma's sympa- 
thies are with one part of the world ; mine are with 
another, or rather they are with all. I can not see this 
great difference between human beings ; we all live, 
love, suffer, and die in the same way. But I love my 
mother's people best, and I ought to ; I belong to 
them ; Tante Lena, you know that I belong to 
them " 
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Tante Lena made no answer in words. She only 
closed her eyes and moved her head two or three times 
backward and forward on the pillow. Ottilie went on 
in a half-smothered voice, as though the words were 
forced from her. 

" I don't talk about it — I can't talk about it often 
even to you, Tante Lena ; but when I think that for 
thirteen years I was allowed to see my mother for one 
month only in the year, that for that one month only I 
knew what it was to be really loved and cherished, and 
that all the rest of the time I dreaded even to mention 
her name lest she should be spoken of slightingly, I 
feel as if I never wish to hear of or to speak to any 
one again who does not love her memory as I do. 
Her people are my people, her country is my country, 
where she lived I wish to live also." 

There was a minute's silence. " We did it for the 
best, Cttilie," the old woman said then. 

" Dear Tante Lena, I am not blaming you ; how 
can you think it ? how can you dream it ? " said Ot- 
tilie, with great earnestness. She kneeled down again 
by the old woman's side. " I am grateful to you, 
Tante Lena," she said ; " all that I know I owe to you 
and my mother, who gave me up because she thought 
it best for me. Only, now that I am of an age to see 
and understand and judge for myself, I must do all I 
can to set the wrong that has run all through my life 
right. It was not you who made the wrong, Tante 
Lena ; it is you who have been one of the sufferers ; 
it is you and my mother most of all." 

Tante Lena raised herself into a sitting posture. 
" Ottilie," she said, " you are young, and the young 
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have strong thoughts that are like wings to bear them 
up when they want to act ; and I am old and my mind 
often gets confused, and most of all here, where the 
houses and the people and the food and the sunshine 
even, are all strange to me. But I have lived a long 
life and I have learned many things in it that the 
young can not know. And I have learned that one 
wrong was never yet set right by another wrong, and 
that when a thing is false, one may repeat a hundred 
times over that it is true, and it will yet remain false 
to the end. And if your grandmother says in her letter 
that you are different from all these people that you get 
about you here, she says the truth ; for you are differ- 
ent and you do not belong to them, and your mother 
and I did not wish you to belong to them. For if we 
had wished it, we should have said years ago, ' No, 
the child is ours, and we will bring her up in our way. 
She shall learn to milk the cows, and to spin and to 
churn and to work in the meadows, and to be a good 
Christian and nothing else.' But we did not ; we 
sent you away to learn other things. And so, Ottilie, 
though you may repeat a hundred times over that you 
are like us, and that you belong to us, that will not 
make it true ; for it will remain false to the end." 

The old woman spoke with the extraordinary energy 
that came to her in moments of excitement, her voice 
rising with her last words. Ottilie, still kneeling at the 
bed-side, looked down on the coverlet and did not im- 
mediately answer. 

" Dear Tante Lena," she said at last, " you do not 
understand and I can not explain all that I feel. Only 
it is because I have learned more and had a different 
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experience from the other — from other people, that I 
feel about them as I do. If I had always had a life 
like theirs, it would have been quite different, I dare 
say. I mean that it might have seemed natural to me 
that there should be ignorance and hardships and not 
much else all one's life. But now I know — and I may 
be wrong, but I have an idea that, as I feel so much 
with them, perhaps in time they might begin to feel 
with me." 

" It is no good, child— and no good will come of it. 
For it is the Lord God Himself who has set some men 
high and some men low, and to try to change these 
things is to go against His will." 

Again Ottilie was silent and mused awhile. 

" What is it you want me to do, Tante Lena ? " she 
said at last ; " do you want me to go and live again 
with grandmamma ? I can not do that. For three 
years I lived the sort of life she thinks right and best, 
and I can not — no, I can not go back to it. If I do 
not belong to you, I belong still less to grandmamma. 
Apparently I belong to none." 

There was a slight touch of bitterness in the last 
words ; but looking up, Ottilie saw that the old peas- 
ant had sunk back on the pillow with dimmed eyes 
and hands that trembled on the coverlet. All the ten- 
derness of the girl's nature awoke at once. 

" How selfish — how selfish I am to have kept you 
talking in this way," she said, putting her arms round 
the old woman ; " why did you let me do it ? Only 
tell me one thing more, Tante Lena. Now that 
grandmamma is coming to Rome, would you truly not 
like to go home ? Lotte would go with you, I could 
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easily arrange all that, and I would follow later. 
Tell me, Tante Lena, would you not like it ? " 

The old woman opened her eyes, and looked fixedly 
at her niece for a minute. 

•• Do you wish me to go, Ottilie ? " she said. 

" How could I wish it, Tante Lena ? I wish only 
one thing, that we might both go home together. But 
as you would not have that, I want you to do what will 
make you happiest. And you would be happier at 
home." 

The old woman was silent for a minute ; her hands 
moved rest4essly to and fro. " No, child, I can not 
leave thee," she said at last ; " love is strongest of all to 
shield from harm, and there are none here to love you 
as I love you. And there are none now at home to 
love me as you love me. We will stay together." 



CHAPTER X. 



A ZITHER PLAYER. 



MISS CAPEL was a regular attendant at the 
English church outside the Porta del Popolo. 
Returning from afternoon service one Sunday about 
ten days after her dinner-party, attended by her maid, 
a girl whom she had brought with her from her mount- 
ain home, she ascended the slope from the piazza that 
she might walk back along the Pincian Hill. It was 
before the sunset hour in which that world-famed prom- 
enade is at its gayest ; a few carriages were begin- 
ning to drive up and down ; a few nurses with their 
charges were loitering about ; but the crowds of idlers 
and pedestrians that would throng the gardens later 
on had hardly yet begun to assemble ; and Ottilie, 
turning aside half way along the walk, stood still for 
a moment to gaze beyond the ilexes and cypresses at 
the view one can not choose but pause to gaze at, from 
the Pincian Hill. She was standing, looking intently 
before her, her hands resting in her muff on the low 
wall that guards the parapet, when Waring came up. 
He had not seen Miss Capel since the evening he 
dined with her ; he had left his card, but some engage- 
ment had prevented his calling on the day on which 
she received. Now he stopped and accosted her. 
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" Have you come to look at the sunset ? " he in- 
quired. 

" No," she said, " I can not stay ; my aunt is expect- 
ing me at home." And, as she spoke, Waring recog- 
nized again the peculiar freshness and refinement of 
voice and accent which gave a charm to her simplest 
words. 

" I am trying," she went on in a moment, " to un- 
derstand Rome." 

Waring smiled. " That is an undertaking indeed," 
he said. " You have a great deal of courage. Miss 
Capel. I gave it up long ago." 

" Did you ? " she said, smiling too. " I am glad of 
that, for I believe I shall soon have to do the same. I 
am glad to have a fellow-recreant." 

Her eyes left the horizon and slowly traversed all 
Rome, till they rested on the hill just below the wall, 
terraced in gardens with pansies and marigolds and 
such homely plants. "Those little flowers have a 
friendly look," she said ; " I feel disposed to thank 
them for growing against the walls of Rome. I must 
bring Tante Lena here to see them. Roses and mag- 
nolias would not please her so well." 

She made a movement to go as she spoke, and her 
prayer-book, lying loosely in her muff, fell to the 
ground. Waring picked it up and gave it to her. 

" You have been to church, I see," he said. " Do 
you always go ? " 

" On Sundays, yes," she answered. 

" Ah ! then on that point we are not fellow-rec- 
reants," said Waring. "I don't go." He turned 
and walked at h^r side as sh^ moved away. " I won- 
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der," he went on, in a moment, " whether you think 
that very wrong ? " 

He looked at her as he spoke ; his voice expressed 
both interest and curiosity. Ottilie answered without 
hesitation. 

" Of course not," she said, warmly. " I know — how 
can I help knowing ? — how much people's opinions 
differ on those points. Wrong ! I don't think good- 
ness consists in church-going, but in doing what is 
good." 

" Why, then, if I may inquire, do you go ? " said 
Waring 

" I like it," she answered, simply ; " and it helps 
one, I think." 

" Ah — well, if I thought it would help me, I suppose 
I might go too," he answered. 

Miss Capel made no reply. Apparently the subject 
was not one she cared to discuss. They walked along 
side by side, little Annerl, the maid, following with 
wide-open eyes and mouth. The sun was sinking fast, 
and as they descended the Spanish steps and crossed 
the piazza, the street before them was filled with the 
low light, every window and projecting point sparkling 
in the golden air. That heavenly glow, shining 
beyond the city and filling its streets with golden mist 
and divine radiance, had a strange and inexpressible 
beauty. Ottilie remarked upon it to her companion. 

" How beautiful that is ! " she said. " Generally 
the sunlight seems to desert the streets of Rome for 
the topmost stories of the high houses, where one sees 
it shining far out of reach." 

" In your heart of hearts," said Waring, smiling, 
" you do not love Rome," 
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" In my heart of hearts," the young girl responded 
in her sweet and frank voice, " I am a mountaineer, 
and love nothing so well as the mountains. It is 
quite true ; there are times when I feel that all the 
sights of Rome are worth nothing compared with a 
run up the mountain-side through the pastures and 
the pine woods, on a summer morning before the dew 
is off the grass." 

Waring was silent for a minute. 

" Do you know what you ought to do ? You ought 
to ride on the Campagna," he said then. " There is 
nothing like it for shaking off the dust of Rome. Do 
you never go there ? " 

" This winter," she answered, " I have not ridden 
at all. I have no horse and no one to ride with. 
Those are not good reasons, since both a horse and an 
attendant are easily to be had ; but, since I came to 
Rome, I have found so much to do that I have hardly 
thought about riding. Once or twice I have driven 
out to the Campagna with Madame de Presnel. Tante 
Lena does not like driving." 

" You have so much to do — ^what do you do in 
Rome ? " said Richard, with his friendly smile. " A 
good deal of sight-seeing, after all, I suppose ? " 

" A good deal," she answered, hesitating a little ; 
" not quite so much now as at first. Rome was very 
empty of strangers when I first came. It was pleas- 
anter then." She stood still, and held out her hand. 
" Good -by, Mr. Waring," she said ; " our ways part 
here, I believe, and I must make haste back to Tante 
Lena." 

" There is one thing, if I may remind you," he said, 
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detaining her for a moment, '^ that you have not done 
yet. You have not played to me as you promised, on 
the zither. When may I come and hear you ? " 

" Do you mean that you really care about it ? " she 
said. " I shall be very happy to play to you when- 
ever you like." She considered a moment. " To- 
morrow I have an engagement," she said, " but after 
to-morrow — on Tuesday afternoon, I shall be at home 
and at leisure. Can you come then ? ** 

He agreed to do so, and on that friendly under- 
standing they parted. 

Waring, on arriving at Miss Capel's house the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, was shown, not into the salon, but 
into the room fitted up for Tante Lena's use. The 
old woman was there, in her arm-chair by the stove ; 
she was again in her peasant dress, and seated there 
with her knitting in her hand, might have served as an 
illustration to a German picture-book. She looked up 
as Waring entered, and greeted him with one of her 
sad and piercing glances. Ottilie was there also, her 
zither on the table before her. She was playing when 
Waring entered, but at once left off to welcome him. 

" Tante Lena thinks it right you should hear the 
zither in here," she said, " where there is something 
to remind you of its native land. But we can not make 
this room look much like a peasant-stube." 

" Oh, a zither makes its own local coloring," said 
Waring. " I like to hear it anywhere. But this room 
has certainly more of the right atmosphere about it 
than one would expect to find in Rome. You were 
playing when I came in ; won't you go on ? " 
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" It is my one accomplishment, as I told you," said 
the young girl, drawing the zither toward her, " and 
I am proud of it. But, as I also told you the other 
evening, I only play quite simple things, such as landler 
and volkslieder. I know nothing at all elaborate." 

She began to play ; and at her touch the little deli- 
cate soul that dwells within a zither came answering 
with its far-off, suggestive, spirit-like voice. For 
Waring it had an unspeakable charm of association, 
recalling his youthful, his student days, his wanderings 
by himself or with comrades young and hopeful as 
himself through the fresh German mountain-land, 
beloved of youth. Again, at the bidding of the land- 
ler, he heard the rhythmic beat of feet upon the 
wooden floors ; again, in some volkslied, he heard 
voices mingling in chorus with the rush of water down 
grassy alps, with the rustling and the murmur of the 
forest green. He sat with his arms folded, looking 
vaguely before him through his spectacles, while one 
scene after another passed before his mind. 

All at once Ottilie ceased playing. Tante Lena 
had dropped her knitting, and sat with trembling 
hands outspread on lier lap, a reluctant tear redden- 
ing each sunken eyelid. The girl went up to her, and 
taking one of her hands in hers, kissed it tenderly. 

"Next summer, Tante Lena," she murmured, 
" Franz and Sepperl shall play to us." 

The old woman shook her head and began knitting 
again with a heavy sigh. Ottilie looked at her ; a look 
in which tenderness, perplexity, and a profound solici- 
tude were mingled; then sighing too, she came back to 
the table. 
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" I wish the summer would come," she said, with an 
accent of despondency. 

" Are you really anxious to leave Rome ? " said 
Waring. 

"On Tante Lena's account, yes," she answered. 
" For myself, of course it does not matter where I am." 
She sat drooping and silent for a minute ; then, 
with an air of dismissing the subject, " I am going to 
play you one of my favorite volkslieder, Mr. Waring,'* 
she said. " I hope it is a favorite of yours also." 

She leaned forward over the zither again, but her 
fingers had hardly touched it, when the door opened, 
and Annerl entered with a letter. A man-servant, she 
said, was waiting for an answer. Ottilie read the note^ 
hesitated, then half smiling, passed it across the table 
to Waring. It ran thus — : 

" My Dear Ottilie, 

" Will you join my husband and myself 
in a ride on the Campagna to-morrow ? Mr. Waring 
has promised to be also of the party. You have no 
horse, I believe, for the moment, but we are delighted 
to place one of ours at your disposal. It will be 
charming, if you can come. We will call for you at 
three. " Laure. 

" P. S. — Yourself, you know ; not any dressmaker or 
tailor or candlestick-maker, who might perhaps enjoy 
our society less than you do theirs." 

" What nonsense Laure writes ! " said Waring, with 
some warmth. 
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" Oh," said Ottilie, with her frank laugh, " I do not 
at all mind what Laure says ; she is good-natured 

always " She took the note, and reading it 

through again, sat considering, frowning a little with 
an air of doubt. Waring watched her. 

" You will be able to go, I hope," he said in a min- 
ute ; " you have no engagement ? " 

" No," she said, hesitating, " I have no engage- 
ment. I was only wondering " She broke off. 

" It is kind of Laure to propose it," she said. " Yes, I 
will go. If you will excuse me for one minute, Mr. 
Waring, I will write and tell her so." 

She rose and went to a side table, where some books 
and writing materials lay. Waring also rose and 
crossed the room to Tante Lena. The old peasant 
dropped her knitting at his approach, and lifting her 
eyes to his, looked fixedly at him. 

" Ah, you have done nothing to help me," she said 
in a murmur hardly audible. 

"That is true," said Waring drawing forward a 
chair ; " I was about to tell you " 

" Not now," she said, raising her hand quickly ; 
then, with a sudden change of manner : " What is it, 
Lotte ? — what do you want, child ? Why do you stand 
there in the doorway ? " 

Waring looked around. Beside the half-open door, 
where the maid was waiting for Miss Capel's note, 
stood the young German , girl, as though doubtful 
whether to advance. She was without her bonnet ; 
her work, with which her fingers were still busy as 
she waited, was in her hands ; a large pair of scissors 
hung at her side. She came forward at Tante Lena's 
words. 
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" I have come for Miss Capel," she said, hesitatingly, 
glancing at Ottilie. Then bending forward to Tante 
Lena : " Mr. Howell is here," she said, in a low voice. 

" Well, child, tell Miss Capel," said the old woman, 
abruptly. — " Ottilie," she said, raising her voice. 

Ottilie had risen from her writing-table, and was 
folding and closing her note. " What is it, Tante 
Lena ? " she said. " Here, Annerl — ^here is the note. 
Am I wanted, Lotte ? I am engaged just now, as you 
see." 

" Ottilie," said the old peasant, in her severe and 
melancholy voice, " Mr. Howell is here. Do you 
wish him shown into this room ? " 

" By no means, Tante Lena," said Ottilie, promptly, 
" unless you particularly desire it. This is your room, 
you know ; it is only by your invitation that my visi- 
tors come in here. Is there a good fire in the salon, 
Lotte? You have your work there, have you not? 
Mr. Howell has come before the hour I appointed." 

Wearing, who had taken up his hat, turned to her. 
" I also have an appointment," he said, looking at his 
watch, " and I must go, for I am behindhand already, 
I find. Thank you for the pleasure you have given 
me this afternoon ; it has been a very great pleasure. 
To-morrow, then, I may hope to see you again ? " 

" Yes, if the weather be fine — I hope it will be fine," 
she answered. 

She gave him her hand cordially, but her manner, 
he thought, was slightly pre-occupied. He went 
away perplexed, nay, disturbed. What precisely 
could be the relations between herself and Mr. 
Howell ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

A RUINED TEMPLE OF BACCHUS. 

IF Waring had done nothing to help the old peas- 
ant woman out of her difficulties, it was by no 
means that he had forgotten the confidence she had 
reposed in him. He had, as we have seen, questioned 
his friend Van Bruggen, and he had made like inqui- 
ries in one or two other quarters where he thought he 
might be able to get information. But no one knew, 
few people cared apparently, any thing about Mr. 
Howell ; and for the rest, an inquisition into another 
man's past was as little to Waring's taste as can be 
imagined. He had, moreover, the dislike that a prac- 
tical man of the world would naturally feel, toward 
meddling with other people's business. " This is no 
concern of mine," is a formula with which he would 
have been prompt to dismiss any other affair of the 
kind ; but Miss Capel interested him — ^yes, undoubt- 
edly interested him — she interested him to a degree 
which made him feel that nothing that concerned her 
nearly, could be a matter of indifference to him. And 
yet, when he reached that point, necessity, not inclina- 
tion, a sense of the recent date of their acquaintance, 
of the impossibility of active interference on his part, 
obliged him to fall back upon his first decision, " All 
this is no concern of mine." 
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It was he, however, who had suggested to Laure 
that she should ask Miss Capel to join her in one of 
her daily rides. Donna Laura, who was always 
charmed to do a good-natured thing when it occurred 
to her, had agreed at once with the best grace in the 
world ; and at the appointed hour the several mem- 
bers of the party were riding leisurely through the 
winding Roman streets on their way to the Cam- 
pagna. 

Their aim, since an aim their ride must have, was a 
certain lonely and ruined little Temple of Bacchus. 
Laure, insisting that she had a thousand things to say 
to Waring, whom she accused of never coming near 
her, rode on with him in front ; Miss Capel followed 
with the prince. They were rather a silent couple. 
The young man looked at his companion kindly from 
time to time. He admired Miss Capel ; her fresh, 
bright-eyed youthfulness and ingenuous expression 
pleased him, and he had the habit of defending her 
against his wife's half-laughing, half-malicious strict- 
ures. " Does the horse content you ? Do you find 
its motion easy ? " he inquired now, every ten min- 
utes or so. But he was a man of slow utterance and 
few words. "Very true." "Eh, who shall say?" 
Such were his invariable replies to Miss Capel's 
remarks and questions ; and presently as they passed 
through the gate, and found themselves outside the 
city walls, silence fell on them altogether. Ottilie on 
her side was well content to be silent ; Rome had 
not yet lost its strangeness and its wonder for her ; 
on the contrary, they grew upon her every day ; 
and politeness only had urged her to keep up the 
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flagging conversation until now. Their way led 
for a time through the desolate Roman suburbs ; 
long yellowish-white or gray walls tufted with 
grass, over-grown by weeds, with peeling stucco 
showing the brick below ; walls with fragments of ruin 
built into them, and now and then a tiled gateway, an 
old arch framing a space of intense blue sky ; shabby 
osterias with " spaccio di vino " written up, and deco- 
rated with some rude painting or ornament ; deserted- 
looking houses with closed shutters and fading paint, 
with neglected gardens of cypresses and ilexes. It 
seemed long to the riders before they were free from 
that sad monotony of shabbiness which lies around 
Rome like a fringe of dust on a disused regal garment, 
and yet which, like every thing left to itself in Rome, 
assumes an individuality that redeems it from all the 
deadness of the commonplace. But houses and walls 
were left behind at last, and in front lay the Cam- 
pagna. For some little distance the whole party rode 
on at a quickened pace ; but presently donna Laura, 
reining in her horse, awaited the arrival of the other 
two, who were a few paces behind. 

" Luigi,'* she said to her husband as he came up, " I 
am going to have a gallop ; " and at the word she 
started off across the Campagna, followed by the 
prince, who, an excellent rider, rejoined her in a few 
seconds. Waring laughed as he looked after them. 

" How like Laure," he said, addressing Ottilie ; " she 
never in her life let an impulse escape her, and mar- 
riage has not altered her in the least. Well, we are 
left behind. Shall we overtake them ? " 

" Not unless you wish to," said Ottilie, " I don't 
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want only to ride ; I want to enjoy the Campagna. I 
come here so seldom. Is that the temple of Bacchus ? 
Do you think we could get in ? " 

Waring hailed a little shepherd lad who stood gazing 
at them from a short distance, and bidding him hold 
the horses, he dismounted and helped Ottilie to alight. 
They left the road, and walked across the short grass 
toward the little temple standing lonely in the flood- 
ing sunlight. Long since it had been converted into 
a Christian church, deserted in its turn now ; a little 
building of red brick walls, with red brick pediment 
and terra cotta moldings surmounting the Corinthian 
pillars that, imbedded in the walls, had once supported 
the portico. The door was open and the two entered 
the chill, vaulted place, with its crumbling stucco and 
faded frescoes ; at the further end stood a dismantled 
altar, with one decrepit candlestick. The great and 
solemn chant of life and death which, forever rising 
from the walls of Rome, consecrates them to each 
succeeding generation, seemed echoing also in this 
void and silent spot. Neither Waring spoke nor 
Ottilie. In silence they looked round, and silently 
passed out again into the sunshine, into the presence 
of the wide and lovely plain, the lovelier for that brief 
interlude of shadow and decay. Around them, under 
the cloudless sky, stretched the vast waves of the 
Campagna, covered with short, brownish grass and last 
year's dead plants ; brambles and withered flowers, 
and tall, white, ghost-like thistles. Far off, the snowy 
mountain-tops hung in mid-air above the faint, hazy 
hills that melted into the distance ; in front, the long 
lines of the aqueducts crossed the plain, each ruined 
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arch framing an azure space of hill. Hard by, flocks 
of sheep and gray long-horned cattle were feeding, 
near ito where a little wood of thick ilexes, descended 
from some sacred grove, confronted the sunshine with 
its deep immemorial shade. Behind, Rome seemed to 
float in the purple haze, St. Peter's rising in the midst, 
the old city walls stretching away on either hand. 
Spring was in the air, cheering, lifting the heart ; a 
veritable inspiration through the exquisite charm and 
loveliness of the melting, floating atmosphere, the far- 
off shining snow of the mountains, the radiant, life- 
giving sunshine. Ottilie stood holding up her habit 
with one hand, looking around her with bright, intent 
eyes, her lips parted for a moment, as though to drink 
in all the ecstasy of the transparent, golden air. 

" There is something," she said at last, " in a day 
like this that makes me feel like a child again ; I sup- 
pose because every thing is so wide and beautiful, as 
the whole world seemed to me when I was little. I 
hear people sometimes speak of childhood as though 
it were an unhappy age, and that always seems strange 
to me. Do you think it is an unhappy age, Mr. 
Waring ? " 

" r suppose it may be to many children," he said ; 
"yes, to most children, perhaps, in some ways. I 
should be sorry myself ever to be so miserable again 
as I sometimes was as a little fellow — in my first 
school-days, for instance ; and yet, it is true that when 
I look back, all that seems more than compensated by 
what I remember of the immense sense of freshness 
and mystery that the world made upon me. That is 
what you mean, I suppose ? " 
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" Yes, that is what I mean," said Ottilie. " Oh, how 
big the world was. I remember how strange and end- 
less the pine woods seemed to me when my father took 
me into them, what wonderful glades and dells and 
waterfalls there were, that I can never find now. He 
used to sit down in the woods and read me Grimm's 
fairy-tales. I remember how the birds and flowers 
used to look, and the distance through the trees with 
the sunlight and shadows, while he was reading. Oh, 
I could not describe how it used all to look. And in 
the winter evenings I had a book full of pictures of 
Africa and America to look at ; what a long way off 
Africa seemed — further than the sun and the moon are 
in these days. And there were some shells in a cab- 
inet that he told me came from Naples ; and then he 
used to point to the south and tell me that there, 
beyond the mountains, were Naples and Italy. Nothing 
can ever be so wonderful as Italy seemed to me then 
— and yet I am in Italy now — and yet how beautiful, 
how beautiful it all is ! " 

She turned and looked toward Rome, her head a 
little raised, her profile at once delicate and full of life 
and spirit, defined against the sky. " You had a happy 
childhood, then," said Waring in a moment ; " that is 
a gain for all one's life." 

" Yes, until I was seven years old. After that, every 
thing was changed ; but still the world was beautiful. 
I remember how big the primroses looked, and how 
high the banks were in the lanes where I walked 
with my nurse in Sussex. I wish the primroses had 
remained as big — not that it would make much differ- 



ence now." 
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Her face changed. She stood gazing wistfully before 
her, with her brows contracted a little, as was her habit 
when in thought. 

" On a day like this *' she began presently. 

" You were going to say " said Waring, as she 

did not immediately finish the sentence. 

" Nothing very wise, perhaps," she answered ; " but I 
was thinking that on a day like this I find it hard to 
agree with Mr. Howell, that the Campagna ought to be 
covered with Roman suburbs." 

" Why trouble yourself about the Campagna ? " said 
Waring, after a pause. "The whole matter is so 
beyond the reach of any action of ours, that I don't 
know why you should allow it to become a nightmare 
to you." 

She looked at him in some surprise. " I want to 
think rightly about it," she said. " It seems to me one 
ought to have right thoughts about things, even when 
there is no possibility of action." 

" Yes, that is very true," said Waring. 

" So true as to be a truism, you mean," she said, 
smiling a little. " But that does not make it any easier. 
It is very hard, I find, to think justly and impartially, 
though it is what I desire more than any thing else." 

She spoke quite simply, her bright eyes still fixed on 
the shining view before her. " Yes, it is hard," she 
went on, in a moment ; " life is very difficult." 

" Life is so difficult," said Waring, looking down, 
and digging at a clump of grass with the butt-end of 
his riding-whip, "that it seems to me necessary to sus- 
pend one's judgment on a variety of subjects, feeling 
that it is impossible to get a fair knowledge of the 
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premises. One can hardly help having an opinion, but 
I see no reason for assuming invariably that that 
opinion should be final. As a rule, I find that the 
matters in which I have a practical concern in life are 
those concerning which I can best manage to come to 
a fixed decision. And so," he concluded, smiling, " I 
allow myself an hour's undisturbed enjoyment of the 
Campagna." 

Ottilie looked at him doubtfully. " That— that is not 
how great reforms are accomplished," she said. 

"Perhaps not — perhaps, on the other hand, more 
than you think. But then I am not a speculative 
reformer, you know ; and I don't care about theorizing, 
unless I am sure of my facts." 

" Do you mean you have no sympathy with great 
ideas ? " said Ottilie, looking him full in the face. 

He did not immediately answer. " Let me speak 
honestly," he said at last, with a sudden resolution. 
" We are talking, I suspect, just now at cross-purposes. 
You are speaking generally, and I have a particular 
instance in my mind. Mr. Howell is currently reported 
to be trying to get up a company for reclaiming the 
Campagna ; in fact, I inferred from what he said the 
other night at dinner that he has some such scheme in 
his mind. Such a scheme lies, I suppose, within the 
region of what may be termed great ideas ; but, as he 
puts it, it is merely folly, and as a reasonable being he 
has no right to try to delude himself or other people 
with it." 

" Why should it be folly," said Ottilie, quickly, " if 
he can get enough money ? " 

"He could not. Who is Mr. Howell that men 
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should entrust large sums of money to him for such a 
purpose ? It is difficult to suppose that he can believe 
in the scheme himself." 

" You do not like Mr. Howell," said Ottilie, looking 
away. 

" That is an irrelevant answer I should hardly have 
expected from you," said Waring, smiling ; " what has 
my liking or not liking Mr. Howell to do with the mat- 
ter ? I am speaking of his scheme, not of himself. 
You must remember that I hardly know him." 

Miss Capel did not at once reply. She stood motion- 
less as before, gazing straight before her across the 
Campagna to the hills, but with eyes that no longer 
seemed to note the loveliness of the scene, 

" Why do you say all this to me ? " she inquired sud- 
denly, turning to Waring. 

The question took him slightly aback. Why indeed ? 
" Because you inspire me with an extraordinary interest, 
and I don't wish to see you deluded by a scheming 
speculator," was the answer that rose almost to his lips ; 
but he did not speak it. On the contrary, he said 
something quite different, equally true, though not 
true to the same degree. " I feel some interest," he 
said, " in Mr. Howell. I know him very little, as I said 
just now ; I have seen him only twice at your house. But 
he is a man who makes himself remarked, and I should 
like to know more of him. You yourself, however, if 
I understood you rightly, do not know very much 
about him." 

" I do not know much about Mr. Howell in one way ; 
he talks so little of himself ; his mind is full of other 
things, as I told you the other evening. But I think I 
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know himself very well, and I know that he nas oeen 
through a great deal of trouble and misunderstanding, 
and that he has behaved very nobly through it all." 

" Did you hear that from himself ? " 

" How unfair — how unjust you are ! ** said Ottilie, 
with a flash of indignation ; " there are things that one 
understands without their being told. Even from 
people's reservations, one can learn a great deal about 
them." 

She gathered up her habit and began walking across 
the uneven ground to where the horses and the boy 
were waiting in a patch of shade. Again Waring felt 
dissatisfied with himself ; he had vexed Miss Capel ; 
he had done no good. He had, moreover, a sense that 
in talking to Ottilie, he talked a little on one side of 
his convictions, that he spoke with a didactic purpose, 
as one is apt to speak to children, through fear of 
giving a bias to their opinion before their judgment is 
formed. An enthusiast and a theorist on more sides 
than one, an eternal speculator, like all men of science, 
along certain lines of thought, he yet found himself 
posing, he imagined, as a positive and narrowly practi- 
cal man ; and it seemed to him unworthy of his sin- 
cerity and hers. The same regret that had come over 
him at the Fountain of Trevi saddened him now. 
Experience is good ; but to be animated by the bound- 
less hopes, the high, unreasoning enthusiasms of youth, 
is sometimes better. 

They had reached the horses, and two rapidly 
advancing forms in the distance showed that Laure and 
the prince were returning from their gallop. Ottilie 
turned to Waring. 
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" Forgive my last words," she said, with her rapid 
utterance. " I think you mean kindly toward me, and 
you are not really unfair, I am sure. And, pray, don't 
think me so conceited as I must seem to you. I know 
I am very inexperienced — I wish I had more experience 
— only, when I feel a thing strongly, I can't help speak- 
ing as I feel." 

Richard's face brightened. " I don't think any 
thing but what is good of you," he said, " and I mean 
kindly toward you ; that is most true. Now, may I 
help you to mount ? " 

They all rode back together to Rome, but now the 
order was changed, since donna Laura and her hus- 
band still kept together in front, and Waring and 
Ottilie followed behind. Not many words passed 
between them, but in their silence there lay neither 
displeasure nor constraint. Waring felt simply that 
this fresh and single-hearted young girl at his side 
made the day more exquisite, the sky more serene, the 
spring air more life-giving and inspiring. There was 
an intense vitality, a sense of growth and expansion in 
Ottilie which, combined with her candor and inex- 
perience, appealed strongly to his imagination. He 
could have said again, as on those far off youthful 
days on the Campagna, " How beautiful is life ! " He 
had not known before that any thing could give him 
just that sensation again. Miss Capel, on her side, 
seemed to be deep in thought ; but in the few words 
she spoke there was a tone of friendliness that had not 
before made itself heard in her voice when she was 
addressing Waring. Her words were few and on 
indifferent subjects ; and yet he f^lt a3 if something of 
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the thin ice of reserve that lay between them had 
melted away. Waring, by nature and habit, was 
rather a silent man, but he was not reserved. If he 
talked little in general of his own affairs, it was because 
he had lived much alone, and because it did not occur 
to him they could be of general interest. What there 
was to communicate about himself, he was always will- 
ing enough to tell to a willing listener. With Ottilie it 
was different. Absolutely candid, there was yet a frost 
breath of fine reticence that did not readily pass ; not 
to every one did she give up the key that unlocked her 
thoughts and heart. Waring was far from possessing 
it, and yet he felt that he had in some way gained a step 
in her confidence. He would have liked to say some- 
thing more, to assure himself of it more fully. But the 
occasion did not present itself, and they rode on almost 
in silence. 

It was at Miss Capel's door that the party stopped 
first. A groom was waiting there to take the horse. 
She dismounted, but paused before entering the house 
to address some words of thanks to Laure and invite 
her to come in to tea. 

" A thousand thanks, but I have twenty engage- 
ments already," said Laure, " and so has Luigi ; have 
you not, Luigi? Impossible for to-day, my dear. 
Richard, when are you coming to see me ? It is so 
stupid only to meet you at mamma's ; come and 
breakfast with us one day, then we shall be alone. 
Au revoir'* 

She kissed her hand and rode off accompanied by 
her husband. Miss Capel turned to Waring. 

** Will you come in, Mr. Waring ? " she said. " My 
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aunt will have tea ready for us, I know. Don't trouble 
about your horse ; the porter will find some one to 
take it directly." 

Waring followed her into the house and up stairs. 
" There is a visit for the signora," said the Italian 
maid who opened the door, " two ladies and also the 
gentleman in the salotto." 

Ottilie passed on and opened the drawing-room door. 
Waring following, saw first Mr. Howell standing apart 
by the further window with a pamphlet in his hand ; 
next Madame de Presnel, seated at the table near the 
fireplace, turning over the leaves of a book ; and lastly, 
leaning back in an arm-chair by the fire, a cushion be- 
hind her, her feet on a footstool, a large and stately 
personage in satin and velvet and furs — no less a per- 
sonage indeed, though he did not know it, than Lady 
Sarah Capel. 

" How do you do, my dear Ottilie ?" said this last, 
withdrawing a hand from a sable muff and holding it 
out. " I arrived in Rome this morning, and have lost 
no time, as you perceive, in coming to see you." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A TEA-PARTY IN THE CORSO. 

LADY SARAH CAPEL was tall, stout, dignified, 
and rather infirm. She was extremely fond of 
traveling ; and with a maid, a man-servant, a courier, 
and plenty of money, went about the world very much 
at her ease ; indeed, there were few things that afforded 
her more enjoyment. She had lived much abroad in 
her husband's lifetime, and had friends in the most 
exclusive sets of every capital in Europe. She was 
an accomplished woman ; . she talked well when she 
cared to exert herself ; and her conversation had then 
something of the aroma of a generation when culture 
was not, and cultivation, if so lame a simile may be 
permitted, was a charming hot-house flower with a 
distinction and perfume which it has somewhat lost in 
its transplantation to a more weedy growth in the open 
air. Lady Sarah Capel played admirably on the piano ; 
and though she would have nothing to say to Wagner 
and the latest German school, she had kept pace with 
the times when an increasing taste for classical music 
took possession of the public mind. She also drew, 
but here her art dated from fifty years back ; and her 
water-colors with wide white margins and a careful 
and invariable arrangement of composition and Color- 
ing had little in common with the p^w^r gchpols ia 
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that branch of art. She liked to know people of genius, 
provided they had made a name in the world. 
They contributed to her entertainment in a very 
agreeable and interesting manner ; she had a happy 
sense of doing them honor by her notice and recogni- 
tion, and of feeling that in addition to her rank and 
position, she qualified herself to pose as a woman of 
genius by her appreciation of the genius of others. 
Lesser people might be said not to exist for her. She 
was not indeed uninformed of their existence, es- 
pecially of that of the poorer classes of society ; she 
took, in fact, an intelligent and liberal interest in the 
movement for the improvement of the masses, sub- 
scribing largely to coffee-taverns, People's Parks 
and concerts, and other useful institutions of the 
day. These things lay within her cognizance as 
part of a woman of position's whole duty to 
man ; and she was too clever a woman to be left 
wholly unmoved by the strongest- current of her 
age. But, nevertheless, the great mass of humanity 
was non-existent so far as her personal consciousness 
was concerned. Her interests lay apart from all these 
things, in her family and numerous connections, in her 
large circle of friends, in their births, deaths, and, 
above all, in their marriages, which were matters of 
absorbing and perennial interest to her. She was, in 
short, a genuine great lady, sumptuous, exclusive, and 
worldly-minded as became that character. She would 
have found her most congenial milieu a century or so 
earlier ; she would have been in her place traveling 
in a coach-and-six, with outrunners, waiting-women, 
musicians, torches, monkeys, cooks, and every other 
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appendage proper to her exalted station, amid the 
homage and applause of an inferior world. But her 
lines having fallen on comparatively evil times, she 
made the best of them, supporting her character with 
such shrunken resources as the present day affords, 
and at least with all the thorough certainty wrought 
by a life-long conviction. 

Some slight commotion followed the entrance of 
Miss Capel accompanied by Waring. Lady Sarah 
indeed, seated in her arm-chair by the fire, did not 
move beyond putting out her hand to her grand- 
daughter, her infirmities rendering movement somewhat 
slow and difficult to her ; but Madame de Presnel, clos- 
ing her book, rose and stood aside with a friendly smile 
to allow Ottilie to pass ; whilst Mr. Howell thrust the 
pamphlet he was reading into his pocket, and stood 
awkwardly enough as though hesitating whether or 
not to advance, responding to Waring's recognition of 
him, with the same air of doubt. Ottilie, with a glance 
of greeting to him and to Madame de Presnel, went 
forward at once to her grandmother. 

" I had no idea, grandmamma," she said, taking the 
hand and kissing the cheek Lady Sarah presented to 
her, " that you were already in Rome. How kind of 
you to come and see me at once." 

" My dear," said Lady Sarah, with somewhat slow 
and ponderous utterance, " I have made this journey 
— and at my age and with my infirmities such a 
journey is no light matter, I assure you — for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing you ; it was natural there- 
fore that I should come without delay. I arrived, as 
I informed you, this morning ; and Madame de Pres- 
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nel was good enough to brings me here this after- 



noon." 



" But if I had known, grandmamma, you were in 
Rome, I would of course have gone to you," said Miss 
Capel, with concern. " I am sorry indeed you should 
have had the fatigue of coming to me after your 
journey." 

" Perhaps," said Lady Sarah, " I not only wished to 
see my granddaughter, but felt some interest in see- 
ing my granddaughter's house and surroundings. It 
rarely happens, Ottilie, that a young woman of your 
age enjoys such complete independence as you have 
chosen to assume for yourself, and your nearest rela- 
tions may be allowed to feel not only some interest, 
but some anxiety in a mode of life so exceptional. It 
is a subject, you will not be surprised to learn, on 
which I have much to say to you. But you do not 
seem to be alone " 

"Certainly, grandmamma, I am not alone," said 
Miss Capel, with a heightened color, " let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Waring, who has come in to have 
some tea after our ride ; and Mr. Howell, who has 
kindly come, I suppose," she said, turning to him, 
" to give me the information which I asked him yester- 
day to procure for me. But you* will not mind, I am 
sure," she added, " if our business is postponed to 
another day." 

Lady Sarah acknowledged these introductions by a 
scarcely perceptible bow. With Waring's name and 
family she was perfectly well acquainted, and to him 
personally she had no objection. But it was not part 
of her system to be universally gracious and to exhibit 
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interest where she felt, none ; quite the reverse. War- 
ing was not at all interesting to her just then ; he 
might be ignored. In Howell, on the other hand, she 
did feel the keenest interest, for it was inconsequence 
of certain rumors concerning him and her grand- 
daughter that she had hastened her journey to Rome. 
Lady Sarah had real and genuine horror of the possi- 
bility of a second nUsalliance in her family. Ottilie 
was not her only grandchild. Her three daughters 
and her elder son had all married well ; their many 
children were growing up,- and their fortunes, alliances, 
and settlements in life were a constant occupation and 
source of entertainment to Lady Sarah. There were 
one or two scapegraces among the lads ; this one in 
the army had gambled, and his father had twice paid 
his debts ; that one at Oxford had run a headlong 
career, and made himself a name quite unconnected 
with honors and degrees ; but on these things Lady 
Sarah looked with leniency. 

" The young men of our family had always wild 
blood in them," she was accustomed to say. " And 
not one of them ever disgraced himself," she would 
fain have added ; but checked herself with the thought 
of her second son, who had not been wild like the 
rest, but a scholar, and who had disgraced himself in 
her eyes irredeemably. Whence had come the weak, 
degenerate blood that flowed in his veins ? and had 
his daughter inherited it ? In so far as it was weak — 
no, certainly not. Lady Sarah never deceived herself 
as to that. But, if Ottilie's will had been strong 
enough to assert itself on some points, one point there 
was which her grandmother was determined to contest 
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to the very last, one point she had resolved never to 
yield. For in one direction, her principles and her 
prejudices urged her alike, in uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the man Howell. 

The man Howell had, in the meantime, entirely 
recovered his self-possession. Neither Lady Sarah's 
impertinence apparently, nor the look of humorous 
criticism with which he was scanned by Madame de 
Presnel, had the power to disconcert him. His bril- 
liant and restless eyes glanced round the room from 
one to the other, while he stood with his head a little 
thrown back, so as to shake the mass of his thick 
black hair well off his forehead, his left hand resting 
on the back of a chair behind him, his right thrust into 
his coat-pocket. It was an attitude that showed off 
his height and well-built figure to so much advantage, 
that it was difficult to avoid the conjecture that it had 
been studied with a view to effect. Madame de Pres- 
nel, who saw him now for the first time, presently 
expressed this opinion to Waring. 

" And indeed, why not ? " she immediately added. 
" The man, I have little doubt, is, or has been a 
stump-orator ; he has at least the appearance of it ; 
and an orator is bound to be as heedful of his effects 
as an actor is." 

" I don't know what he is — I wish I did," said War- 
ing ; " but he might at least forget his effects in Miss 
Capel's drawing-room, where he doesn't go in the 
character of an orator, I presume." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Madame de Presnel. 
" I have an idea, on the contrary, that Miss Capel 
keeps his talents well in practice. I imagine her to 
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have an unbounded capacity for imbibing stump-ora- 
tory." 

Waring was silent for a minute. "I think — I 
believe you know I think/* he said, " that you misun- 
derstand Miss Capel. Her impulses may lead her into 
errors of judgment ; but she has a love of just and 
impartial thinking that must certainly restore the bal- 
ance in time. I never met with any one so anxious to 
deny her own impulses and feelings in deference to 
what she believes to be right." 

" In time, my dear Richard, in time But we 

all find out our mistaken impulses in time. The point 
is, will not Ottilie's lead her into some mistake too 
gigantic to be rectified ? If she marries Mr. Howell, 
it will avail her little afterward that her love of just 
thinking should restore the balance, and show her that 
she has committed the greatest folly in the world." 

" Why should you imagine such a thing ? " said War- 
ing. " I don't believe it for a moment." 

" Why do you not believe it ? " said Madame de 
Presnel. 

" In the first place, he is not a gentleman " 

" Oh, no, he is not a gentleman But are you 

quite sure that Miss Capel has discovered the fact ? 
We have all heard of Nature's gentlemen ; and really 
Mr. Howell poses not amiss for the character. The 
finer instincts are lacking, I grant. He was apparently 
incapable of perceiving just now that he was not 
wanted. But with such broad and not unimposing 
outlines the finer shades are not needed, perhaps ; at 
any rate, they may not be missed." 

This conversation took place as Waring and Madame 
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de Presnel were walking away together from Miss 
Capers house. Tea had been brought into the salon 
immediately on Ottilie's return ; but Waring, perceiv- 
ing at once that his presence at the interview between 
Lady Sarah and her granddaughter was not wanted, 
remembered a forgotten engagement, and would have 
taken leave without delay, had he not been detained 
by Madame de Presnel. " If you are going to Lady 
Duberley's, Richard," said she, " I will go with you, as 
soon as I have finished this cup of tea. Lady Duber- 
ley gives the weakest tea in Rome and the dullest 
company. But I promised to meet Laure there, and I 
must go." Three minutes later, therefore, they went 
away together, leaving Mr. Howell still standing by 
his chair, but with a cup of tea in his hand now which 
he had accepted from Miss Capel, and which he was 
drinking with great deliberation. 

Lady Duberley, the childless widow of an Irish baro- 
net, occupied furnished rooms in the Corso. She was 
a Catholic, and being connected with one or two in- 
fluential Catholic families, had acquired a position in 
Roman society which her limited means and not very 
brilliant intellect could hardly otherwise have command, 
ed. But she had the art to make herself appear a 
woman of fashion and a leader of society, and by one 
of those caprices that give an ever-varying drift to 
social intercourse, her pretensions were for the 
moment accepted. Madame de Presnel and Waring, 
groping their way up three flights of the dark Roman 
staircase, presently found themselves in an alcoved 
and curtained little salon, discreetly lighted with 
shaded lamps, and with doors all round leading into 
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other rooms. The salon was filled ; Lady Duberley 
received every Friday, and it had become a habit with 
a certain set of people this winter to drop in and meet 
each other there on returning from their afternoon 
drive. Italians were to be met at her house as well as 
English, and Lady Duberley patronizing the arts as 
she patronized religion, all sorts of people elbowed 
each other in her drawing-rooms. Waring was look- 
ing round for acquaintance in the crowd, when he was 
accosted by Miss Grant, the little artist whom he had 
met at Miss Capel's house. She immediately began 
to talk to him. 

" What a delightful dinner we had at Miss Capel's 
the other evening," she said, " I do so wish she would 
ask me to meet Mr. Howell again." 

" You liked Mr. Howell ? " said Waring. '* I had 
an idea, do you know, that you and he differed in 
opinion as much as possible." 

" Oh, but that is nothing," said Miss Grant ; "one 
may differ from a man, and yet find him delightful, 
you know — all the more so, I think. I assure you all 
the girls at my studio were quite wild with envy when 
I told them \ had met Mr. Howell. He is quite the 
rage in Rome this season, you know." 

" No, I did not know, indeed," said Waring ; " why 
is he the rage ? " 

" Oh, I don't know, but he is. Every one is going 
wild about him. He is a sort of English Garibaldi 
or Mazzini, you know, and he looks like it, does he 
not ? Oh, I am quite dying to see him again. I want 
him to write his name on my fan. I was so mad that 
I had not taken it with me to Miss Capel's the other 
night." 
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"What has he done, might I ask," said Waring, 
smiling, "that his name should be immortalized by 
being inscribed on your fan ? " 

"Oh, I don't know exactly, but something quite 
splendid, I believe — like Mazzini, or one of those 
great men, something for the people. That's why I 
admire him so much. I am a great Radical, you 
know, Mr. Waring ; I am all for the people, and I 
think shooting kings is quite justifiable under certain 
circumstances." 

" You had better not say too much about that here, 
perhaps," said Waring ; " that kind of Radicalism is 
by no means universally in favor in Italy just now. 
Whose life has Mr. Howell been attempting ? " 

" Oh, not any, that I am aware of ; I did not mean 
it literally, of course. I am altogether a Radical, you 
know, not only on that point. Poor people have souls 
and bodies just as well as rich ones ; so why should 
any difference be made between them ? Mr. Howell 
and I quite agreed about that the other evening ; and 
we were quite of one mind, too, about the equalization 
of labor and the redistribution of wealth. He thinks 
the land ought to be nationalized too; but I am not 
sure about that myself. I am for peasant proprietor- 
ship, though of course there is a great deal to be said 
for his side of the question. Mr. Howell told me all 
his views while you were talking with Miss Capel ; I 
never in my life met with any one so interesting. I 
repeated it all to the girls at my studio the next day ; 
they are all Radicals too, you know, and we are all 
so sorry that we did not live in Italy before it was free, 
^^ should so have sympathized with Mazzini and tb^ 
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Republicans and the secret societies. I am an Irre 
dentist and a cosmopolitan, you know ; are not you, 
Mr. Waring ? Can you see any reason why England 
or Austria or any other country should keep what has 
ever belonged to any one else ? " 

" You ask such tremendous and complicated ques- 
tions," said Waring, laughing outright. " You don't 
really expect me to answer them off-hand, do you ? I 
would rather you should tell me, if you will, something 
about Mr. Howell. What has he done exactly to make 
him so famous ? " 

" Oh, I quite grant it is a tremendous question ; it 
involves such large interests," said Miss Grant ; " but 
I don't see how it is complicated. It seems to me the 
simplest thing in the world that one shouldn't keep 
other people's property. The only country I don't 
feel quite sure about is Russia ; for it really does seem, 

doesn't it ? — as if Russia might have a mission Oh, 

Mr. Howell and I were quite agreed upon all those 
points. I can't tell you exactly what he has done ; I 
don't know the details, and it doesn't much matter, for 
one has only to look at him to see that he is really 
great ; and he holds the right views on every subject. 
The one thing we were not agreed upon was about the 
Campagna, and that we approached from different 
points of view. Mine, of course, is the aesthetic point ; 
one couldn't expect a man like Mr. Howell to see 
things as an artist does, could one ? And so I for- 
gave him that. Which is your view, Mr. Waring ? " 

" There is another of your tremendous questions," 
said Waring, putting on his glasses and glancing 
round the room as he spoke ; " and one that I f^^l 
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quite incompetent to answer. There is my friencf 
Van Bruggen, I see. You might discuss the aesthetic 
point with him. You know him, do you not ? " 

" Not for the world," cried Miss Grant ; " I 
wouldn't discuss any thing with Mr. Van Bruggen 

for the world. He is the most odious man I 

beg your pardon, Mr. Waring, if he is a friend of 
yours, but he does say the most disagreeable things. 
I only told him one day that I was an Impressionist, 
and you can't think how rude he was to me. Besides, 
I must go ; it's my dinner-hour. Good-night." 

Miss Grant vanished as the artist came up. He 
looked after her as she disappeared through the door- 
way. 

" What have you done to affront Miss Grant ? " 
said Waring ; " she has run away to avoid you." 

"She does well — so much the better," said the 
artist. " Oh, I don't care this or that for Miss Grant 
as an individual, a silly girl like that. It is the species 
I hate, that goes swarming all over the world with idle 
tongues that profane and dishonor every subject they 
touch upon. She has been talking politics to you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Socialism ? " 

" Yes." 

"Humanity, universal brotherhood, equality of 
souls ? " 

" Something of all that." 

" And art ? " 

" Well, only a little of that — ^we were coming to it 
when you interrupted us." 

" Ah, I thought so. That is how they do ; they 
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take hold of every one of those things that men have 
spent noble lives upon and died for, they turn them 
into idle catchwords, they desecrate them by unmean- 
ing chatter, they cant, they twaddle with their foolish 
tongues and shallow brains, until wise men are ready 
to say, * Henceforward we hold our peace, let the 
world go its way.* Oh, I don't speak of Miss Grant ; 
I care not that for a silly girl like Miss Grant ; it is 
her species, a set of fools I should like to crush and 
grind into little powder. I protest," he went on, his 
grim humor relaxing a little, " when I think of it all, 
I sometimes feel tempted to join the Silent Club." 

" What in the world may that be ? " said Waring. 

Van Bruggen thrust his hands into his pockets. 
" Ah," he said, « you don't know the Silent Club ; I'll 
tell you about it. It was instituted by a friend of 
mine. He is a wag in his way ; he did it as a joke ; 
but the biggest part of the joke is that he found ten, 
fifteen people perhaps to take it in all seriousness. 
The occasion of it was this. We were talking together 
in my studio one day, much as I talk to you. He was 
saying, * What acres of canvas, what lakes of paint, 
what unending reams of ink-blotted paper, what floods 
and torrents of nonsense are heaving, swelling, foam- 
ing over the whole world, threatening to crush it, 
drown it, swamp it to one horrible, dead, stagnant 
level of commonplace. I shall make a society to stop 
it. I shall make a club of which each member shall 
swear that for such a period he shall touch neither pen 
nor brush nor any one implement, literary or artistic, 
whatever ; that he shall not in any way add to the 
glatter and chatter now filling the world, nor to th§ 
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enormous incubus that is weighing on it ; that he 
shall paint no pictures, nor write any books — no, not 
even one article for a magazine, nor one criticism for 
a newspaper." Well, he went about saying this as a 
joke ; but as I tell you, he found ten or fifteen people 
who took it up seriously, nay, with enthusiasm, and 
his club was composed." 

" Of disappointed writers and artists, I suppose ? " 
said Waring. 

" Not at all — not at all. This is not a club of the 
ratis No, quite the reverse. And they are indeed 
peopte who are very sensible on all points but this 
one— »hat they think their little protest can in anyway 
arrest liie great manufacture of the age. They say 
they do it in the name of art and literature ; and they 
forget that art and literature in their sense exist no 
longer for the great mass of mankind, nothing but a 
gigantic trade and manufacture. Now I am more 
sensible than that ; I protest because I must ; oh, 
yes, I must ; but I know that the world is bad, that it 
is growing worse, and that neither all the talking nor 
all the silence will do it any good." 

" Yes, yes, I know your opinion on those points," 
said Waring, "you are a pessimist. Van Bruggen. 
But you have not joined the club yourself." 

" I ? " said the painter, not without humor, " what 
should a talker like me do in a Silent Club ? Besides, 
it is different ; I am an artist ; I am not a silly girl or 
boy with a paint-box and a palette and nothing else. 
Let the men work who can ; that is different." 

" Ah, I suppose that is what they all say," answered 
Waring, absently. "Van Bruggen," he went on, 
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abruptly, " have you learned any thing more about 
that man Howell ? " 

" What should I have learned about him ? Why do 
you torment me with him ? " said the artist, growling. 

'' Because I left him half-an-hour ago drinking tea 
in Miss Capel's drawing-room ; the last place, it seems 
to me, in which such a man should be found." 

" Such a man — such a man ! " grumbled the other. 
" What do you know against him ? I like him myself 
— ^yes, I like him." 

" That has nothing to- do with it," said Waring. 
" One may like many men for personal reasons whom 
one would not care to introduce to every one." 

" You take a great interest in Miss Capel," said the 
artist, perversely. 

" All this we discussed the other night," said War- 
ing, without losing patience. " Yes, I take a great in- 
terest in Miss Capel But it was Howell we were 

speaking of. After all, what is it that he has done ? 
There is your little enemy, Miss Grant, she couldn't 
say enough in his praise just now, but when one came 
to question her, she was as ignorant, apparently, as 
any one else as to what the man really is. How has 
he gained such a reputation ? " 

" As to that, what is easier ? " said Van Bruggen ; 
" two or three hints and a little mystery, and your rep- 
utation is made. Oh, that is easy enough. I do not 
say it is so with Howell ; I say nothing about him, 

except Well," he went on, relenting, " one thing 

about him I have learned; it's not much: he is cautious, 
very cautious about his past, and for that I do not like 
him. A man has no need to relate his history to the 
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first-comer, but one doesn't like to feel that he is 
cautious. But he let this slip out the other evening 
' when he was talking to me ; he comes from your great 
English town, Norton Row." 

" From Norton Row ! " said Waring, surprised. 

" Who is it comes from Norton Row ? " said Madame 
de Presnel, who had just joined them ; " any one you 
know, Richard ? " 

" Mr. Howell, it would seem," he answered. 

" Oh ! " said Madame de Presnel. " From Norton 
Row ! We are mpays de connaissancCy apparently." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MISS STANLEY WRITES. 



WARING was engaged to dine that evening with 
Madame de Presnel, and on leaving Lady 
Duberley's reception, he went back to his hotel to dress. 
On his way, he passed again through the Via dell* 
Angelo Custode ; it was not the most direct way, but 
it was as good as any other, and after the stifling at- 
mosphere of Lady Duberley's little salon. Waring may 
probably not have been sorry to prolong his walk in 
the fresh evening dusk. The evening, at any rate, 
was charming, a fitting close to the lovely spring day. 
The sun had set, the short southern twilight was deep- 
ening into night, and over the wide lighted city the 
stars were throbbing in a serene gray sky. 

As he approached the house in which Miss Capel 
lived, he stood still for a moment, and looked up. The 
windows of the apartment she occupied on the second 
floor were still uncurtained, and illumined only by the 
fitful flicker of firelight ; below, the court-yard seen 
through the o^^nporte-coch^reyidiS in darkness, except for 
the dim starlighted space of sky overhead, and the glare 
of two lamps where a carriage stood waiting at the 
foot of the stone staircase which opened immediately 
upon the court-yard. It was the carriage, presumably 
Lady Sarah's, that Waring had left standing there 
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more than an hour ago ; and as he looked, a light 
from above flashing on the staircase-wall showed three 
people descending the steps ; a large and heavy per- 
sonage leaning on the arm of a slender young figure, 
and behind them a maid-servant holding a lamp high 
above her head, whose light falling on the two in ad- 
vance, revealed Lady Sarah Capel and her grand- 
daughter. Ottilie had taken off her hat, but she still 
wore her riding-habit, the skirt of which she held 
gathered over one arm, while with the other she 
assisted her grandmother's slow movements. A man- 
servant came forward as they reached the lowest step ; 
the carriage door was opened ; Lady Sarah relin- 
quished her hold of Miss Capel's arm. 

" Good night, my dear Ottilie," she said, in pene- 
trating tones, " you will reflect, I trust, on all that I 
have been saying." 

The door closed, the carriage rolled away, but Miss 
Capel did not immediately move. Letting her long 
skirt fall upon the step, she stood motionless a mo- 
ment, her hands clasped behind her, her chin a little 
raised as she looked up at the starlighted sky, a slim, 
youthful figure illuminated by the rays of the lamp held 
by her maid, who awaited her a few steps higher up. 
Something in the effect of her dark cloth habit with 
the white line of the linen collar encircling her throat, 
of her bright hair brushed from her forehead, of her 
smooth, softly-rounded cheek and chin, gave for the 
moment that touch of boyishness to her look which is 
always charming in a young girl, when it suggests 
nothing masculine, but simply the fearless candor, 
the open bloom of youth, its first fresh spring of untiring 
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health and vitality. A thought passed unbidden 
through Waring's mind as he turned abruptly and 
walked away. " If I were altogether a free man," it 
said to him, " that is the young girl whom in all the 
world I would choose for my wife." It was a thought 
that came without thinking ; he neither cherished nor 
rejected it ; but it held his mind as he walked through 
the lighted, crowded streets to his hotel. 

Some letters were handed to him as he passed 
through the hall on his way up stairs to his room. 
They were chiefly business letters as he saw at a 
glance ; but among them was one that arrested his 
immediate attention. The post-mark was New York ; 
the address was written in the same minutely neat 
handwriting as that which had inscribed his initials on 
Miss Stanley's photograph. Laying his other letters 
aside for the time, he at once opened this one, and 
read it before beginning to dress. It was not very 
long and ran as follows : — 

" Dear Friend, 

" I take up my pen again in obedience to 
your wish to inform you that this leaves me well, as I 
trust it may also find you. Thank God, all has gone 
well with us lately. Work has been more plentiful than 
at the beginning of the winter, and our little business 
has prospered. Our friends are faithful and good. 
We are much blessed, too, in our minister, whose Sab- 
bath words are as a manna to sustain us through the 
week ; and with our spiritual wants so richly supplied 
temporal needs should be borne with a light heart. 
Yet, since the flesh is weak, we thank God daily that 
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in this matter also we have now enough and to 
spare. 

" Dear friend, all this being the case, it may surprise 
you to learn that I have, after all, decided to return to 
Europe. It has been borne in upon me lately that he 
of whom I spoke to you is not in America, and that it 
is in Europe, if anywhere, that I shall meet him again. 
Do not be displeased with me that my thoughts are 
still drawn in that direction. The heart is stronger 
than the will, and it is a deep trouble in my life that 
one whom I once esteemed above all men should be 
wandering perhaps as an outcast, in sadness and 
doubt, and with the weight of error and mistake on 
his soul. For a time, in the great sorrow of my 
father's death, that trouble was stilled ; but now it has 
risen before me like a cloud day and night ; it has 
come before me in hours of silent communing and 
shaken my soul with earthly pain before the very 
Mercy-seat. Only last night as I prayed in trouble of 
spirit I seemed to hear plainly a voice that said, 
* Arise and seek thy brother, for he hath need of thee ; 
and the hand of the Lord Himself shall lead thee.' 
And then a deep calm fell upon my spirit and I knew 
what I had to do. 

" Forgive me, dear friend, that I write so much 
about myself, so little about you. I read your last 
letter many times and with many thoughts of you, for 
I seemed to find in it a tone of much sadness and 
weariness with the vanity and hollowness of life. Alas, 
how can it be otherwise when you wander still so far 
from the true wisdom, whose ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace. Dear friend. 
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more than once in hours of sorrow and weakness we 
spoke together on these subjects. I would willingly 
have said more, but I feared to speak unwisely, and 
that words of mine might be fresh stumbling-blocks in 
your way. But, though my words are few and poor, 
the power of prayer is mighty, and so long as life lasts 
I will not cease to pray for you. 

" It is late, and my candle is going out. Forgive me 
if in these few lines I have said any thing wrong, or 
that I should have left unsaid. 

" Your friend, 

" Elizabeth Stanley." 

Waring read this letter as though it had fallen from 
another planet. A singular and complicated emotion 
took possession of him. " What have I to do with 
such a life as this ? " was his first thought. " It does 
not belong to me — it does not in any sense belong to 
me. It belongs first to her God, and then to this man 
with whom she is still in love." He read the letter 
again. What could he have said in his own letter, he 
wondered, to call forth her closing remarks ? No man', 
as a rule, was less occupied than himself with the 
vanity and hollowness of life ; he had too many other 
things to think about. He remembered vaguely at 
last that he had written late one night when he was 
tired after a long day's work and had a headache. 
Nothing could be more natural than that he should 
write to Miss Stanley in some such hour of depression, 
for it was precisely with such hours, the hours of a 
long and tedious convalescence, that she was asso- 
ciated in his mind. His memory of her was as the 
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memory of some quiet resting-place where neither in- 
tellect nor imagination have been touched, but needed 
repose afforded for both. He read the letter yet once 
more, and this time with a rising impatience at its lack 
of practical and business-like details. Of what Miss 
Stanley meant to do, of when she intended to leave 
America, whither she purposed going on her arrival in 
Europe — of all this not a word. And yet, as Waring 
was well aware, Miss Stanley was neither unbusiness- 
like nor unpractical ; far from it. That minutely com- 
pact and neat hand-writing illustrated an equally neat 
and compact mind, in which there were no loose ends 
of thought or purpose, and even the imaginations and 
impulses of youth were rigidly kept within certain 
selected channels. The -very " guidings " to which, 
after the manner of people of her persuasion, she im- 
plicitly trusted, on which she kept her final decisions 
suspended, were not wholly left to chance, but chosen 
as they fitted more or less with her preconceived 
arrangements. All these peculiarities Waring, not 
without an occasional sense of amusement, had noted 
during his acquaintance with her. If, then, she wrote 
vaguely, it was probably less that she was uncertain as 
to what she meant to do than that she intended to 
keep him in ignorance of her movements. To what 
end ? If to affirm her independence, to free herself 
wholly from the slight bond that held them together, 
if that were Miss Stanley's intention. Waring could not 
honestly say that it greatly pained or troubled him ; 
no, he could not say that it gave him pain. But her 
reticence did occasion him extreme annoyance. It 
implied a distrust of his loyalty and discretion that 
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Struck him like a direct affront. For the moment, 
however, he had no time to dwell on it. It was 
already late, and dressing hastily, he thrust the letter 
into his pocket, and started for his dinner at Madame 
de Presnel's. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MADAME DE PRESNEL'S ADVICE. 

MADAME DE PRESNEL, who was alone, had 
also received letters, which afforded a topic of 
conversation during dinner. Her husband's relations, 
into whose hands his estates in Normandy had passed, 
wanted her, as Laura had foreseen, to pay them a visit 
during the spring and summer in her old home ; and 
the discussion of this proposal, the pain and the pleas- 
ure it suggested, the difficulties of the journey, and 
the various arrangements connected with it, occupied 
Madame de Presnel's mind during the first hour, to 
the exclusion of any other subject. It was only when 
they returned to the drawing-room after dinner that, 
silence falling between them, Waring found occasion 
to mention Miss Stanley's letter. 

"I had a letter this evening that somewhat sur- 
prised me," he said, without preface. " It is from Miss 
Stanley." 

Madame de Presnel raised her eyebrows slightly 
and waited for him to go on. 

" She tells me," he continued, " that she is returning 
to Europe." 

" Ah," said Madame de Presnel, instantly aroused, 
and speaking with great animation^ ''when is she 
coming ? " 
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" Well, that is a point on which she gives me no in- 
formation. She does not even say where she proposes 
going on her arrival. She tells me that she has made 
up her mind to leave America, and that is all." 

" She has ! When was her letter written ? " said 
Madame de Presnel. 

Waring took it from his pocket and examined the 
date. " It was written on the 30th January," he said ; 
" it has come quickly." 

" May one see it?" said Madame de Presnel, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

" I think not," he answered, smiling — " you would 
not understand." 

" Oh, if my understanding is so limited " 

" Not your understanding, no — yet you would not 
understand this letter, unless you knew the writer as 
well as I do. To begin with, it represents one side 
only of her character, and though it is a perfectly sin- 
cere one, you might not sympathize with it." 

Madame de Presnel shrugged her shoulders slightly, 
but Waring did not give her the letter. He put it back 
into his pocket. 

" I don't quite know," he said, " what to do about 
it ; I can not bear to think of Miss Stanley wandering 
about alone, without home or friends. To whatever 
decision she may come finally, I feel a certain responsi- 
bility in her life at present, as you can perhaps under- 
stand." 

Madame de Presnel considered a while. 

" Dear Richard," she said at last, " if I gave you my 
advice, you would not take it. It would be simply to 
let Miss Stanley alone." 
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" No," he said briefly, "that I can not do." 

" Then I should recommend you to write or tele- 
graph." 

" Yes, yes, that, of course," he answered ; " I shall 
telegraph the first thing to-morrow morning to her 
aunt. But if Miss Stanley wishes to keep me in 
ignorance as to her movements, I don't know that it 
will greatly advance matters." 

Again Madame de Presnel was silent for a while. 

" You think she wishes to keep you in ignorance ? " 
she said at last. 

" I don't know that she does. I only suppose it 
possible from the fact that she gives me no informa- 
tion." 

" Then, dear Richard, I can only repeat my advice 
that you let Miss Stanley alone." 

Waring rose. " Ah well," he said, " I see that you 
think me very stupid, and I dare say that I am. Yes, 
I believe I am really stupid ; I don't see my way out 
of this at all. Well, I must have patience, I suppose ; 
and meantime I must wish you good- night. I have 
half-a-dozen letters waiting to be read, and probably 
to be answered." 

"Don't go yet," said Madame de Presnel; "sit 
down again, Richard. Laure and her husband are 
coming in presently ; and this impetuosity of yours is 
disturbing all my evening, and will give me a tiresome 
half-hour by myself before they arrive. As regards 
Miss Stanley, I assure you seriously, my invention is 
exhausted ; you will write and you will telegraph ; 
after that, I don't see what you can do but wait. But 
for the rest, it is perfectly true ; you can be profoundly 
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Stupid at times, my dear ; I have noticed it in you 
ever since you were ten years old. I have seen you 
walk straight into a hedge, and then be absolutely 
astonished to find it before your eyes. And you are 
exactly the same now." 

" What do you mean ? " said Waring, sitting down 
again. 

" I would not tell you for the world," said Madame 
de Presnel, smiling ; " it is a triumph of my intelli- 
gence over yours that charms me, and that I would on 
no account part with. Lady Sarah Capel came in for 
ten minutes before dinner," Madame de Presnel went 
on, changing the subject abruptly ; " she had just left 
when you arrived, and as she is one of my oldest 
friends, I may be permitted to abuse her a little. The 
prejudice that exists against people's abusing their best 
friends, shows what a want of delicate perception there 
is in humanity ; one does it with such a good conscience, 
so entirely without malice. Now when one is defend- 
ing people, there is apt to be some arrilre pensie that 
quite defeats one's good intentions, and turns one 
into a traitor against one's will ; half the time one is 
agreeing in one's heart with the other side." 

" Yes, I know you like to say that sort of thing about 
yourself," said Waring, placidly, " and all that being 
the case, I hope you abuse me as much as possible." 

" Not you, Richard. I make exceptions ; my rule 
is not an universal one. But to return to Lady Sarah, 
to whom for that matter I said very much the same as 
I am saying to you — I wonder, by the by, that you 
never met her before ; but I suppose you were always 
away in the early spring, when she 'had the habit of 
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coming to Paris. She is treating her granddaughter 
with a want of tact which would astonish me, if I did 
not know how tactless Englishwomen of a certain class 
can be under certain circumstances. She will un- 
questionably bring matters to a crisis and drive Ottilie 
into some wild piece of folly before three weeks are 
over. Oh, I know you don't agree with me ; but as I 
have told you before, I know the world, so far as young 
girls are concerned, better than you do. Ottilie is a 
charming girl, as we are all agreed ; but she is ex- 
tremely human, notwithstanding, and is at present so 
in love with her own emancipation from control that 
any opposition from her grandmother is sure to drive 
her in precisely the opposite direction. Lady Sarah 
by her present mode of action will precipitate every 
thing she most wishes to prevent." 

** I don't agree with you about Miss Capel, no," 
said Waring, looking straight before him. 

" I know you don't, my dear ; and so in good time 
here comes Laure to prevent our quarreling about her 
for the hundredth time. I wonder what I should have 
done with Laure, if she had taken to behaving in her 
degree like Ottilie Capel. I suppose I should have 
lost my presence of mind, and shown myself as wanting 
in tact as Lady Sarah." 

Laure, who, followed by her husband, had just 
entered the room, fluttered up to kiss her mother, 
nodding to Waring as she passed. 

" I didn't know you were to be here to-night, 
Richard," she said, " that is what I told you to-day : I 
never see you except at mamma's. What was it you 
were saying about Lady Sarah ? Has she arrived ? I 
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must go and see her at once. Luigi, I must introduce 
you to Lady Sarah Capel ; she is the most charm- 
ing old woman in the world. Why do you look so, 
mamma ? " 

" I am only amazed," said Madame de Presnel, smil- 
ing, " at your description of Lady Sarah. Certainly she 
would allow no one but herself to call her old, and it 
is not every one who would consider her charming." 

**But she is old," said Laure, opening her eyes, 
" and I, at any rate, have always found her charming. 
She used to think me a very good little girl, Luigi, 
with perfect manners and a pattern to her grandchil- 
dren ; she has often told me so. I shall take you to 
call on her at once. Luigi makes love to all the 
English old ladies, mamma ; and they make so much 
of him in return, that he is getting quite spoiled. 
There are so many old women in Rome. Richard, 
will you come and dine with me, and meet Lady Sarah 
Capel ? " 

" Naturally I shall be delighted," he said, " but only 
on condition that you don't expect me and Lady 
Sarah to make love to each other. From the little I 
have seen of her, I am convinced it would be a 
failure." 

" Oh, no," said Laure, opening her eyes again, " I 
should never expect you to make love to any one, 
Richard. I don't believe you would know how to set 
about it. Do you know Lady Sarah, then ? Where 
did you meet her ? Was she at Ottilie CapeFs this 
afternoon ! Do you know, mamma, Ottilie was quite 
like other people to-day ; and she rides beautifully." 

" Why should she not ride well ? " said Madame de 
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Presnel. ^' It is not an uncommon accomplishment 
among English girls. Are you going, Richard ? It is 
not late, I assure you." 

" I must go ; I really have writing to do," he said. 
" I only waited to shake hands with Laure. I have a 
pile of letters waiting for me." 

" Come and dine with me to-morrow," said Madame 
de Presnel, accompanying him to the door. " I need 
not say you will be welcome. Between you and me 
that is merely a phrase." 

" Thank you but to-morrow I have promised to dine 
with Van Bruggen," he answered, " at his restaurant, 
which he declares is the best in Rome. I don't know 
that I altogether trust his judgment ; but he is very 
good company, whatever his dinners may be." 

The next morning Waring telegraphed to New 
York. In a few hours the answer came back in two 
words : 

" Already sailed'' 



CHAPTER XV. 
"a very dishonest, paltry boy. 
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AT the appointed hour for his dinner with Van 
Bmggen, Waring made his way to the restaurant 
which the artist frequented. But on arriving there, a 
note was put into his hand by a waiter, informing him 
that his friend had been suddenly called from Rome 
on business, and that the fulfillment of their engage- 
ment must be postponed till another day. Waring 
therefore ordered his dinner, and disposed himself for 
a solitary meal. 

He was seated awaiting it with his elbow on the 
table and a newspaper spread out before him, when, 
looking through his spectacles down the long room, 
noting one thing and another with his usual observant 
gaze, he caught sight of Howell seated at a small 
table at a little distance, dining by himself off an 
English beefsteak. He also had a newspaper before 
him propped up against a wine-flask, and was perusing 
it with apparent interest ; glancing up from it, how- 
ever, from time to time with the brilliant eyes which 
gave distinction and character to his pale features. It 
was probably at this restaurant. Waring reflected, that 
Van Bruggen had first met him ; and it crossed his 
mind that here was an opportunity to become better 
acquainted himself with the man who was exciting such 
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lively interest among several of his friends in Rome. 
Van Bruggen's information that Howell came from 
Norton Row had not impressed him strongly at first ; 
there are many thousands of men in Norton Row. But 
the fact had since returned to his memory as one 
affording a possible clue to the history of a man whose 
history he felt had become of importance to him. It 
had become of so much importance that he even de- 
bated the propriety of writing to his agent at Norton 
Row to make some inquiries on the subject His im- 
mense dislike to meddling in other people's affairs, to 
constituting himself even remotely the inquisitor of 
another man's life, held him back still from taking such 
a step. And yet on the other hand, though he refused 
to accept Madame de Presnel's estimate of Miss 
Capel, it was impossible to feel more strongly than he 
did the disastrous possibilities that might result from a 
young girl's blind enthusiasm. It was no affair of 
his ; no, he repeated to himself, nothing could be less 
his affair ; and nevertheless, a vivid realization of what 
those possibilities might be, from time to time took 
possession of his mind and threatened to sweep away 
his calmer judgment. 

He was still debating at the close of dinner — an ex- 
cellent dinner, he did not fail to note, justifying his 
friend's judgment in such matters — whether he should 
speak to Howell or not, when the point was settled for 
him by Howell himself rising from his chair and walk- 
ing up the room to the table where Waring was 
seated. 

" We have met once or twice at Miss Capel's," he 
said, in his slightly melancholy voice, and without any 
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preliminary. " I should be glad to have some talk with 
you, if you find it agreeable." 

" Certainly, it will give me pleasure," said Waring. 
" Sit down, won't you ? I've just ordered some coffee. 
Will you have a cigar ? " 

He passed his cigar-case across the table, but How- 
ell declined the proffered civility. 

" Thank you, I smoke nothing but a pipe," he said, 
" and I haven't got it with me. I don't often smoke." 

He sat down, and resting his arms on the table be- 
fore him, began to turn over the newspaper Waring 
had been reading. It was an Italian journal, and 
pushing it away from him in a moment, he thrust his 
hands into his pockets, threw back his head, and pres- 
ently began to talk. He started by asking Waring for 
the Italian version of some news he had just seen in 
his English paper ; but he hardly waited for the 
answer. He had set himself to talk, and he had not 
talked five minutes before Waring perceived, what he 
had had no opportunity of discovering on the two 
occasions on which he had previously met him, that 
the man possessed one of the rarest gifts with which 
Nature endows mankind, the gift of beautiful and elo- 
quent speech. His words came not simply without 
hesitation, but without offensiveness. He said noth- 
ing but what was to the purpose of the argument he 
had chosen to start, and he said it admirably. Waring, 
himself a somewhat silent man, reluctant, like most 
Englishmen, to talk for talking's sake, was in every 
way qualified to admire and appreciate the gift of elo- 
quence in another. His own share in the conversation 
wa5 limited to brief cjuestions and briefer answers ; 
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nor did he desire more ; he was captivated by this 
rich and bounteous flow of words. Howell gesticu- 
lated hardly at all as he spoke ; his eyes even, seemed 
to grow less restless, and to take a steady glow of in- 
spiration instead of their usual fitful light. He was a 
Radical, and he was talking like a working-man Radi- 
cal ; but his large eloquence invested even what was 
trite and commonplace in his opinions with a far-reach- 
ing interest, a world-embracing purpose, while his 
voice, an extremely sympathetic one, as has been said, 
aided and emphasized his words. Waring understood 
now how his friend Van Bruggen had been fascinated, 
why he had introduced him to Miss Capel, wherein lay 
the charm that held Miss Capel herself. 

" I don't, by any means, agree with all you have 
been saying," he remarked, presently, " we hold dif- 
ferent views, I perceive, on several points. But you 
must allow me to say that I never heard an argument 
more admirably put. Do you speak much in public ? " 

Howell, who had dropped into silence, did not at 
once answer. He seemed to be thinking of some- 
thing else, and not instantly to have caught the 
question. 

" Never," he said then, turning his eyes vaguely 
on Waring, " I never spoke in public in my life." 

" Never ? " said Waring, in some surprise. " That 
is a mistake on your part," he continued, smiling ; 
<* unless I am much deceived, you have a gift of 
oratory that might do good service with the public. 
We are in some sort compatriots, I believe," he went 
on, in a moment ; " you come from Norton Row, I 
understand." 
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" From Norton Row, sir ? What should make you 
think that ? I never was there even ; I come from a 
different part of the country altogether." 

He spoke with a slight accent of surprise, but 
indifferently otherwise as before. Nevertheless this 
time Waring felt almost convinced that he was lying. 

"I have been misinformed apparently," was all 
he said, however, in answer. "I am interested 
in Norton Row myself," he went on. " I have some 
property there." 

" What sort of property ? Mills, I suppose ! " 

" No, not mills ; cottages, workmen's houses, which I 
built some ten years ago, on an estate I have there." 

" Well, it*s a good investment, no doubt, in a place 
like Norton Row," said Howell. 

<'A safe one, at any rate, as investments go. I am 
no speculator, and not much of a man of business ; a 
moderate return with moderate trouble is what I most 
care for. I have an agent, of course, but I go to look 
after my property myself from time to time ; so though 
I don't live there, I hold myself in some sort a Norton 
Row man." 

A pause. If Waring had communicated these 
details in the hope of inspiring his companion with an 
answering frankness, he was disappointed. They had 
the effect of apparently silencing him. Though he could 
talk, he could not, it might seem, converse. In fact, 
his manner had changed ; his tone had grown duller 
and more indifferent ; the flow of brilliancy that had 
distinguished his speech but now, was altogether 
squelched. In a minute Waring went on, 

" Though I have no property in mills, I take a good 
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deal of interest in them," he said, " as is natural, all 
my tenants being mill-hands. There are these co- 
operative mills, for instance, that have been getting 
themselves into shape in these last few years. That is 
a subject which, with the views you hold, might inter- 
est you also, I imagine." 

Coffee had been brought, and Howell had turned at 
that moment to stop a passing waiter and ask him to 
bring some milk. " Black coffee is a sort of poison 
I can't stand," he said, with a rougher accent than he 
had yet used. " Well, you shall have some too," he 
continued, addressing a mewing cat who was creeping 
around the restaurant, and had leaped into a chair at 
his side. He emptied the milk-jug into his saucer 
and set it on the ground. That done, he turned again 
to Waring. 

" I can't bear to see a creature hungry," he said : 
" it's a weakness of mine ; and I tell you sir, there's 
nothing on earth I wouldn't do, rather than go hungry 
myself. If it came to nothing else, I would put a 
pistol to my head and have done with it. I dare say now 
you've never known what hunger, real hunger, is ; that 
you have never been without your dinner in your 
life." 

" Often," said Waring, smiling ; " one doesn't find 
a dinner awaiting one ready cooked every day in the 
wilds of Africa and America, and that is where a good 
deal of my time has been spent of late years. Yes, 
yes, I know what hunger is." 

" Ah, that's different," said Howell ; " no one can 
ever know hunger as I've known it, the sort of hun- 
ger that turns men into wild beasts, when there's a 
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great city full of food all around them, and not a 
morsel to be had to eat." 

He leaned his elbow on the table, propping his chin 
on his hand. "You said just now," he said, "that 
you didn't agree with all my views. Well, I dare say 
you don't. You have never had my experience, nor 
any thing like it. Did you ever have a sister ? " 

" Never." 

" Well, I had, and I saw her die of starvation when 
she was eight years old and I was ten. Men don't 
seem to care much about their sisters, as a rule, and 
if mine had lived to grow up, I might have cared for 
her as little as any one else ; but she was my play- 
fellow ; and she died of hunger. One doesn't read 
of that sort of thing in books ; some charitable person 
always steps in and prevents the worst. But there 
was no one to prevent my sister dying. I remember 
it as if it had been yesterday. There was not a single 
crumb of any thing to eat in the house. I had been 
to a neighbor's house, and a little friend of mine had 
given me half her breakfast. It was not much, for we 
were all starving just then, but I was glad enough of it ; 
I had had nothing to eat for nearly twenty-four hours. 
>I was only a little chap and I never thought of taking 
it home. And when I got home my sister was lying at 
the point of death, and my mother was crying out that 
if she had had a mouthful of food to give her, it might 
have saved her life. I can tell you, sir, that if I have 
never felt remorse since, I felt it then, when I saw 
the child die and thought she might have had my 
breakfast." 

" Most likely, as matters were, it would have made 
no difference," said Waring, kindly. 
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" I don't know, indeed, very likely not ; but I didn't 
look at it in that way, then. My mother died before 
the month was out. There was food then, but she 
died of hunger as surely as the child did. Now you 
can understand, perhaps, why we don't look at things 
the same way. None of your relations were ever 
starved to death, I'll answer for it. 

" And so," he went on, as Waring did not imme- 
diately reply, " I can't bear to see even a dumb brute 
hungry now." 

He stooped down and took the cat on his knee as 
he spoke. Waring had not immediately answered, 
through the difficulty of finding words that should 
seem to himself neither trite nor irrelevant. Howell's 
story, which he had told very quietly, had touched him 
not a little, and he felt small inclination to appeal to 
the order of the Universe, to which such matters are 
not unfrequently referred, when the ordering was all 
in his own favor. No, certainly none of his relations 
had ever died of hunger. " You must have suffered a 
great deal ; I am very sorry for you," was all he said, 
finally. 

" Sorry, sorry — " said Howell, with the rougher 
accent into which he occasionally fell, " there's plenty 
of sorrow in the world, but I never yet discovered that 
it did much good or filled any one's stomach. It's 
easy for men to be sorry with their hands in their 
pockets. I would rather any day see a five-pound 

note than all the sorrow that is going about " He 

broke off, and resumed in another manner. " All 
these matters," he said, " are to be set straight, our 
reformers tell us, and both you and I, sir, may live to 
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see the day. But from what you were saying the 
other night at dinner, I don't suppose you take much 
interest in social reforms yourself." 

" I take the greatest interest in them," said Waring. 
" I think they are urgently needed ; though practically 
I find little time at present to give to them. My 
thoughts and occupations have to lie in another direc- 
tion altogether. What words of mine are you alluding 
to in particular ? Do you mean what I said about the 
Campagna ? " 

" Well, I was alluding to your whole tone," said 
Howell ; " but let us say the Campagna " 

" Ah, the Campagna. But there we were dealing 
with theories and dreams, not with practical questions. 
You don't believe much in that scheme of yours your- 
self, I imagine." 

" Certainly I do," said Ho.well, staring ; " I believe 
in it implicitly. Why not ? I have worked it out in 
my own mind over and over again. The thing has 
been begun on a small scale already ; of course you 
know that ; there is nothing impossible in it. And 
my scheme is a thousand times more practicable 
than a hundred others that are brought before the 
public." 

" Well, that's not saying much for it, is it ? " said 
Waring. 

'" You think not ? Well, I am of course prepared to 
hear that sort of thing said. There was never a great 
undertaking projected yet that its failure has not been 
predicted over and over again till the thing was 
accomplished. But I think, sir, if you would take the 
trouble to study the prospectus, you would see that the 
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scheme has been well thought out, and that failure is 
next to impossible." 

He drew a bundle of printed papers from his pocket 
as he spoke, and, selecting one, passed it across the 
table to Waring. Waring glanced at it as it lay there, 
then looked at Howell. 

" Do you see any prospect," he said, " of your shares 
being taken up ? " 

" Certainly I do," he answered, staring again. " I 
tell you, sir, the thing is a dead success when once it 
is started. More than that ; I may even tell you in 
confidence that I see my way at this moment to a sum 
of money that will set it on as firm a basis as was ever 
needed for working a scheme." 

" Ah — " said Waring. " Well, I am no speculator, 
Mr. Howell ; I never yet risked money in a scheme of 
this kind, and I never intend to. I can only, there- 
fore, wish your undertaking every success it may 
deserve." 

He rose as he spoke and began to put on his great- 
coat. Howell made no movement to follow his 
example. He sat as before with his elbow on the 
table, gazing moodily before him in silence, one hand 
supporting his chin, the other mechanically stroking 
the cat that still lay on his knee. All at once he 
looked up. " Mr. Waring — " he began, in a tone of 
appeal. 

At that moment a letter was handed to him by a 
waiter. He broke off in what he was about to say, 
and, opening it without ceremony, read it through. 
His face flushed ; he glanced up at Waring, then down 
at the letter again, and uttered a sort of laugh. 
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" Do you know Miss Grant," he said, " the young 
lady who dined at Miss Capel's house ? " 

" I have met her once or twice," said Waring ; " why 
do you ask ? " 

" This letter is from her — I always have my letters 
addressed here, it's more convenient — and she's got 
an idea in her head. Heaven knows how, that I am 
some great hero or patriot in disguise. She knows 
I'm poor — any one may know that ; and she and her 
friends, she says, have been getting up a subscription 
to help me. She has sent me the money in this letter." 

He laughed again and pulled a small packet of 
notes out of the envelope. " Well, they'll help to keep 
me going for a time, at any rate," he said. 

" Good God ! " said Waring, " you're not going to 
take that money ? " 

" Why not ? " said Howell, blankly. " Oh," he said, 
with a short laugh, thrusting the notes into his pocket, 
" I've no pretense to be a hero really, you know, and 
money is money. That is how I look at it." 

Waring stopped a passing waiter and demanded his 
bill. " Look here," he said, turning again to Howell, 
" don't take the money those poor girls have sent. I 
know something of the life of art-students, and how 
little they have, as a rule, to spare. If you're so hard 
up, I would rather help you myself." 

" I never said I was hard up," said the other, with 
some sulkiness ; " I said that money is money. But 
if you're thinking any thing more about those shares, 
sir, that is a matter we can go into immediately. I 
shall be delighted, of course, to explain every thing 
to you." 
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He dived into his pocket for his bundle of papers, 
but Waring stopped him. 

" No such thing," he said ; " send Miss Grant back 
her money, and I'll lend you enough to keep you go- 
ing, as you say, for a time. Why, in God's name, 
don't you settle yourself to some honest work, and 
give up scheming and speculating ? " 

" Speculating! — who the devil says I'm speculating ? " 
said Howell. " I give you my word of honor the 
thing's as sure as death ; there's not an ounce of 
speculation in it. As for this," pulling out the packet 
of notes and turning it over, " it's not worth speaking 
about ; a mere trifle any one could spare ; and though 
you're very good to interest yourself in my affairs, sir, 
I see no reason in the world why I should send it back 
— none whatever. If you mean that you'll lend me 
some money, that is another matter altogether. I 
never refuse a good offer, never." 

" Bring a pen and ink and some paper," said Waring 
to the waiter, who had returned with his bill. He sat 
down again at the table. ** Now," he said to Howell, 
" sooner than that you should rob those girls of the 
money they can so ill afford, I am ready to advance 
you instead whatever sum they may have sent. If 
you will write a note to Miss Grant, re-inclosing it, I 
will see that she gets it safely." 

Howell threw himself back in his chair and folded 
his arms. "Upon my soul, I don't know why I 
should," he said, with a petulant accent ; " money is 
money, as I said before ; theirs is as good as yours, 
and if one once turns one's back on good fortune, it 
piay nev^r cprpQ agaiii," 
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" It never will from that quarter, at any rate," said 
Waring, dryly ; " my slight acquaintance with Miss 
Grant justifies me in saying that." 

" Do you mean you would try to prevent it ? " 

" I most certainly should." 

Howell was silent a minute, his hands clasped behind 
his head. " Damn it all, I don't care," he said at last ; 
" your money is as good as theirs, if it comes to that. 
But in that case I have every right to demand that I 
should not be a loser." 

" You shall not be a loser," said Waring. " I have 
told you so already. Allow me to see that packet of 
notes ; here are writing materials," as the waiter re- 
turned ; " you can, if you will, write to Miss Grant 
without delay." 

He counted the notes. It was not a large sum that 
the foolish girls had scraped together ; Waring found 
no difficulty in replacing it at once. Taking a similar 
amount from his pocket-book, he passed it across the 
table to Howell, in exchange for the letter that the 
latter presently handed to him. 

" That point," he said, " is settled. There is 
another, on which it would gratify me a good deal to 
have some information, if possible. You say that you 
see your way to obtaining a large sum of money 
before long. Might I ask from what quarter you ex- 
pect it ? " 

" No," said Howell, sulkily, " you seem to me to 
take a damned deal too much interest in my affairs. 
That is my secret." 

" In that case there is nothing more to be said," 
answered Waring, putting the letter in his pocket and 
rising. Howell also rose, 



it 
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" You will understand me," he said, rather depre- 
catingly, as Waring turned to go, " in business trans- 
actions even a moment's indiscretion may sometimes 
ruin one's prospects altogether." 

" I understand perfectly," said Waring, " and as we, 
at any rate, Mr. Howell, have no further business to 
transact together, I will wish you good-evening." 

Waring, as he walked back to his hotel, debated in 
his owa mind what was likely to be truth and what 
falsehood in all that Howell had been saying to him. 
He found himself quite unable to decide. If Howell 
lied, he lied with a coolness and certainty that afforded 
no clue in the matter ; his auditors had to fall back on 
probabilities. Nevertheless, Waring's debate had one 
practical result. Before going to bed that night he 
wrote and posted a few lines to his agent at Norton 
Row. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SOME BLOSSOMS OF SPRING. 

WARING had an especial liking for the villa 
gardens of Rome. It was through contrast 
perhaps with the tropical forests and unreclaimed 
wilds in which so much of his later life had been spent, 
that he found a particular charm in their ordered 
beauty, their terraces and statues, the shade of their 
classic evergreens and the sunny spaces of their lawns. 
He divided his leisure time a good deal between them 
and the Campagna, finding an answering spell in each 
to meet his differing moods, and more of the atmos- 
phere of bygone Rome than in the Roman streets, 
even perhaps than in the Roman ruins. Their past 
was less rudely touched, their sentiment less disturbed 
by the clamorous demands of to-day. 

On the afternoon following his interview with 
Howell, he made his way to the Pamfili Doria Gardens. 
The irritation caused by that interview had hardly 
yet subsided ; he was disgusted beyond measure with 
the man himself and at having become in any way in- 
volved in his affairs. Waring had a tolerably even 
temper, but Howell had roused in him a sense of ex- 
asperation that he could not at once get rid of. It 
awoke with him in the morning, and hung about him 
through his work, till he started at Ijist fpr a long walk 
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to recover, if possible, his equanimity. It was another 
of those lovely days that already in February visit 
Rome, chasing the chill of winter from the air and 
filling it with the sweet suggestiveness that more 
reluctantly waits upon the spring of colder climes. 
All Rome seemed abroad, walking, driving, sunning 
itself fearlessly in the benign warmth and light, un- 
touched as yet by the fierce, antagonistic breath of 
summer. Waring, too, as he walked along, felt the 
suave influence of the day ; by the time he reached 
the Pamfili Doria Gardens he was experiencing some- 
thing of that content in living because simply to live 
is a delight, which spring breathes like a pure fra- 
grance recovered from the childhood of man, from the 
childhood of the world, into every human heart. 

An empty carriage with a nodding coachman on the 
box was waiting before the gates of the gardens ; but 
the gardens themselves seemed deserted. They lay 
like enchanted ground in their stillness and sunshine 
as Waring wandered on, seeing and meeting no living 
creature. Presently, however, walking up one of the 
slopes that lead to the highest point of the vast inclos- 
ure, he saw before him two figures in whom, as he 
gained upon them, he recognized Miss Capel and her 
old peasant companion. The ascent was a long one, 
and Ottilie, with her arm round Tante Lena's waist, 
was helping her with all her young strength up the 
hill. Now and then with some freakish impulse she 
half urged, half carried the old woman forward in a 
short, breathless run, standing still then to laugh and 
be scolded, and presently to begin again. She turned 
when she reached the top of the slope and confronted 
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Waring. Her face was lighted up with animation ; a 
charming bloom, the bloom of youth and health and 
gayety, was on her cheeks ; she wore a gray dress and 
a wide, black, shady hat, under which the glance of her 
bright eyes seemed even brighter than usual. Over 
her arm she carried a thick gray shawl, which, when 
Waring came up to her, she was unfolding and spread- 
ing on the ground under a tree. She greeted him 
with a smile as gay as her mood — a mood that in its 
fresh buoyancy contrasted with the more serious aspect 
under which he had hitherto known her, and yet in no 
sense jarred with it ; since each had its origin in the 
young expanding force and vitality that seemed to in- 
spire all her actions, and constituted in his eyes one 
of her more exquisite charms. 

" This," he said, " is a pleasure I did not expect. 
I did not know your aunt ever ventured so far from 
home." 

" It is the first time," Miss Capel answered. " I 
thought it might do her good on this lovely day to see 
some grass and trees. But I don't know that she 
enjoys it much after all. These things are about her 
at home ; she has not to go in search of them, and 
that makes so much difference." 

Her face changed a little. She looked with solici- 
tude at the old woman, who was seated now on the 
gray shawl, leaning back against a tree, and who, after 
her usual stiff and silent greeting to Waring, had 
closed her eyes. Out here, in the open air and sun- 
light, she looked even more shriveled, more wrinkled 
than in the house. Nothing probably would have 
induced her to put on a bonnet, but she wore her 
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unbecoming bourgeois dress, the black cap and lilac 
ribbons and a black silk gown, with the addition of a 
large black cloak or cape. An immense green peasant 
umbrella to shade her from the sun completed her cos- 
tume. In a minute she roused herself, and drawing a 
clean handkerchief from her pocket, covered her face 
with it and leaned back as before, as though to com- 
pose herself to sleep. 

"You must not sit here too long, Xante Lena," 
said Ottilie ; " it is not really summer, you know, and 
it will not do for you to risk getting a chill. But if 
you want to rest, I will go on a little way for some 
flowers and come back to you in a few minutes. 
AVould you like that, Tante Lena ? " 

The old woman nodded without speaking. Ottilie 
looked at her again, then moved away from the shadow 
from the tree and beg'an to walk across the grass, 
starred with anemones as the grass in Roman gardens 
is wont to be in early spring, toward a little mound 
where flowers seemed to grow more thickly than else- 
where. Waring followed her and walked at her side. 
Neither of them spoke at first. Ottilie's face bright- 
ened again as she passed out of the shade into the 
sunlight ; she looked happy. From time to time she 
stooped to pick a flower ; now and then she stood 
still, looking round with her bright eyes, drinking in, 
as it were, the balmy influence of the day, the charm 
of the gentle air, of the flowery grass, of the silence 
under which lay all the awakening of the year's new 
life. As for Waring, again the feeling came to him 
that he had had riding home from the Campagna — 
the sense that the world was wide, that it was beauti- 
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ful ; that for him also it still held something of youth- 
ful hope, yes, something even of the illusions of 
youth. 

He was the first to speak. 

" You want some flowers — will you accept these ? " 
he said, giving her a handful he had gathered. " I 
know few things more charming," he went on, " than 
the anemones in the Roman gardens at this season. 
It is rather a fashion, you know, to come and pick 
them." 

" I am sorry for it," said Miss Capel, with some 
abruptness. " I don't like doing things that are the 
fashion." 

" Not even picking flowers ? That seems to me an 
innocent fashion enough," said Waring, " and one that 
has its rise in the nature of things. Every one likes 
picking flowers." 

" Do they ? " she said, doubtfully. " But I think 
that when things that are natural become the fashion, 
it is worst of all : they are not natural any more. 
And it seems to me a sort of insult to a thing that is 
good in itself, or even only pleasant, to do it because 
other people do it." 

She spoke with a sort of vehemence, as though in 
protest against some long contested wrong, and walked 
on with a rapid step, paying no further heed to the 
flowers at her feet. 

" Ah, there I can't agree with you," said Waring in 
answer ; " it is allowing the fools too much advantage, 
as we know, to leave them all the good and pleasant 
things. And you don't mean, do you, that the mere 
fact of a number of people doing the same thing as 
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yourself makes you dislike it ? That is a feeling I 
should never have suspected in you." 

" I think, Mr. Waring," said Ottilie gayly, and slack- 
ening her pace, " you must have a bad opinion of me. 
You imagine, I think, so many things that never enter 
my head. No, indeed ! Why, if the whole popula- 
tion of Rome were out here picking flowers, I would 
join them gladly. But it is quite different from doing 
a thing because it is the fashion : that seems to make 
it meaningless at once." 

" You don't like what is conventional, in short," said 
Waring, smiling. 

" No, oh no," she said, impulsively ; " it stifles 

me But that is a foolish thing to say," she went 

on directly. "Of course there are certain conven- 
tionalities one must conform to ; it would be mere 
egotism not to do so. That is what makes things so 

difficult, I suppose And that is why I love my 

own home so much. It is all real there. Our people 
may have hard lives, and perhaps sordid lives ; I do 
not know. I am told that peasants are very sordid, 
but I have had no experience of it ; they have all been 
very good to me always. But, whatever the life is, it 
is real, and very close to nature ; it is as real as the 
trees and the mountains. I suppose, if I could make 
my own Utopia, it would be to have lives as real and 
genuine as theirs, only not hard and sordid at all." 

" Yes, that is a very good Utopia," said Waring, 
" and as likely to be realized as any other I ever heard 
of. I perceive," he went on, " your heart is still in 
your mountains. Rome has established no claims upon 
it at all." 
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" That would be impossible," she answered. " Rome 
makes larger claims upon one than other places could, 
I think. Every one must feel that. And I have been 

happy here, too, in many ways But I do long to 

go home, that is true, if it were only on my aunt's 
account." 

She looked back to where the old peasant woman 
was seated in the shade of the tree. " We must go 
back to her," she said. " She was tired with her walk 
up the hill, but it will not do for her to sit very long. 
You look tired too, Mr. Waring," she added, as he 
took off his hat, and stood for a moment facing the 
breeze. " Have you been walking far, or are you not 
strong?" 

" Oh, I am very strong," he answered, smiling, " but 
I had a bad fever a few months ago, and I feel the 
effects of it still sometimes. That is all." 

" Is Rome a very good place to come to after a 
fever ? " said Miss Capel, after a pause. " I should be 
afraid, in your place, of falling ill again." 

" No, Rome agrees with me always, and it was not 
a malarial fever — nothing of that sort. I got it cross- 
ing America, and was laid up with it for six weeks in 
a little out-of-the-way village." 

" What, all alone ? That must have been terrible 
for you," said Ottilie. " That is what I should most 
dread, I think ; not to be ill, but to be ill all alone." 

" No, not alone " He paused and hesitated a 

moment. He felt an extraordinary reluctance just 
then to open that perplexing page of his life, to speak 
of those entangling possibilities that time seemed to 
be making no effort to unravel. But Ottilie's candid 
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eyes that seemed to inquire further, impelled him to 
speak. 

" It is a time I can't bear to think of," he said. " My 
illness cost another man his life. It was a stranger 
who nursed me ; a poor man emigrating with his 
daughter from Norton Row, who stopped on his own 
journey to look after me. He caught the fever and 
died, leaving his daughter alone in the world." 

" How sad, how very sad ; yes, I can understand 
how you must have felt it," said Ottilie, looking at him 
with exquisite sympathy in her eyes. "What has 
become of his daughter ? Is she young ? " 

"Yes, she is young. She returned by her own 
choice to New York, to stay for a time with an aunt, 
a poor woman, who has been settled there for some 
years." 

" What will she do," said Ottilie, " if she is all alone 
in the world and poor ? That is so sad — yes, that is 
saddest of all for a poor young girl. But perhaps she 
has friends at Norton Row. Will she return there to 
work ? I beg your pardon," she said, noticing a change 
in Waring's expression ; " I believe I may have made 
some mistake " 

" Not at all ; it is I who did not explain. I hardly 
know what Miss Stanley will do, or where she will go 
on her first arrival in England ; I hope to get a letter 
explaining all this to me, and telling me where I may 
meet her. She will not find work at Norton Row, if 
I can prevent it. I hope some day to make her my 
wife. 

" You are surprised ? " he said, as Miss Capel did 
not immediately speak. 
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" Forgive me, I have no right to be surprised," she 
answered ; " it was only that I did not understand. I 
fancied, I hardly know why, from what you said — in 
short, I did not understand. Pray forgive my stupid- 
ity, and accept my good wishes," she added, smiling a 
little. 

"You thought, I suppose," said Waring, after a 
moment's hesitation, and not noticing her last words, 
" that Miss Stanley belongs to what is called a differ- 
ent rank in life. You are quite right, she does ; but 
she has the qualities of gentleness of temper and 
refinement of mind that make the question of class an 
indifferent one. And on that point," he added, " I 
should have thought I might count on you for both 
sympathy and understanding." 

" Why ? " she said very quickly. 

" Because you hold, do you not ? — forgive me if I 
am mistaken — what are generally called democratic 
opinions concerning the different classes of society." 

Ottilie deliberated for a moment. " Yes, I have 
been told that before," she said ; " I have been told 
that I am a democrat." 

Waring could not help laughing. " Does that sur- 
prise you ? " he said. 

" No," she answered, " it does not surprise me, but 
it vexes me a little. I do not want to be labeled with 
a big name. It seems to argue a presumption on my 
part which is altogether alien to my feelings. I do 
not — I think I told you so before — I do not profess to 
be able to instruct the world on great principles ; I am 
too inexperienced, I know. But I myself belong to 
two classes ; that is how I came to think so much 
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about it in the first instance. It has been the great 
problem and difficulty of my life, partly for reasons 
that I need not trouble you with, but partly also be- 
cause I have such strong sympathies with them both. 
To hold with my father's class, the one in which I 
have been chiefly brought up, would be easy in one 
sense ; it would be simply to forget and to ignore my 
mother and my mother's people. But in another sense 
it is impossible to me. It is the one thing that I can 
not and will not do, and no protest that I can make 
against it seems too strong. I can not of course forget 
my education and the habits of all my life since I was 
brought to England as a child ; I do not wish to do so ; 
I value them too much. But I can and must show 
that I care most of all for the humanity underlying all 
these external and superficial differences. I honor 
my mother's memory by doing so as I desire to honor 
it." 

Ottilie, who had begun her speech a little sadly, 
ended it with great rapidity and animation. Waring 
smiled a little as he answered, 

" You mean," he said, " that you act through per- 
sonal feeling rather than through principle." 

Ottilie looked at him, suddenly calmed down. " I 
do not want to, I do not mean to," she said ; " I try to 
suppress all strong personal feeling. I only want to 
do what is right ; and I don't think it is right to be led 
away by one's feelings. Why do you smile, Mr. War- 
ing ? I am saying what is really true." 

" I am sure you are," he said ; " I believe you most 
implicitly. I think you deceive yourself a little, that 
is all ; that you act more on both personal feeling and 
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general principles than you are quite aware of, and 
that perhaps, as you say, you have not a great deal of 
experience. Pray forgive my saying what I have per- 
haps no right to say." 

" You have all the right that my talking to you on 
the subject can give you," she said, quickly, " and I 
am obliged to you. I often wish I had some friend 
to tell me of my mistakes ; I make a great many, I 
know. And I have not many friends ; my grand- 
mother did not care about my making any. But I 
don't want to talk about myself any more. I want to 
give you my good wishes, Mr. Waring. Indeed I wish 
you every possible happiness. Now shall we go back 
to Tante Lena ? " 

They turned back toward the tree from which they 
had wandered some little distance. Ottilie was the 
first to speak again. 

" I wished to ask you, Mr. Waring," she said, with 
a slight effort, " whether you had lately seen Mr. 
Howell. He wanted to speak to you, I know. I don't 
know what about." 

" About the Campagna, I presume," said Waring, 
calmly ; " yes, I had a long conversation with him 
yesterday evening." 

He paused, but Ottilie made no immediate reply, 
and Waring hesitated whether to say more. Then a 
thought went through his mind like a knife — a thought 
that had been present with him more than once in 
these last days. " Good God, if after all she should 
fall into the hands of this adventurer." He turned 
again to Ottilie. 

" You are aware," he said, " that the impression Mr. 
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Howell has made on me is very different from that he 
has made on you." 

Miss Capel's color heightened. " I am not aware — ," 
she began, impetuously, but checked herself. ** Yes," 
she said more quietly, " I have told you that Mr. 
Howell made on me a very favorable impression." 

" On me he has not," said Waring, with more decis- 
ion, " and the conversation we had last night only 
confirmed my first opinion. He talked to me much 
more openly than he has probably ever talked to you. 
He is not a gentleman ; and a slight incident that oc- 
curred proved to me that he has not even gentlemanly 
instincts." 

Miss CapeFs color rose again. " No such incident 
has come within my knowledge," she said, lifting her 
head rather high and looking straight before her. 
** But I am quite aware that he is not a gentleman," 
she said, turning her eyes full on Waring. 

" I beg your pardon," he answered. 

They walked on in silence to where Xante Lena 
was seated under the tree. She was leaning back as 
before, but she was not sleeping ; she had pulled the 
handkerchief from her face, and was gazing before 
her, both hands tightly clasping the handle of the big 
umbrella that lay folded between her knees. Ottilie 
passed rapidly on without speaking, and stooping 
down, began to pick some flowers that grew at a little 
distance. Richard's eyes followed her a moment ; 
then he turned to the old peasant woman. To her, 
at least, he could speak without constraint, and with 
some of the irritation that he felt. 

" Yesterday evening," he said, " I had a long talk 
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with Mr. Howell. I do not like him ; he is not an 
honorable, I should doubt if he is even an honest man ; 
but he is clever in his way, and has had, I should judge 
a hard life. But of his past I can tell you nothing. 
He is very reserved on the subject, and if he has any 
thing to hide, he hides it well. It is possible, how- 
ever, that in a few days I may be able to give you 
more information about him." 

The old woman nodded her head slowly three or 
four times, but did not speak. 

" In the meantime," Waring went on, " you will, if 
you will take my advice, let matters rest. Miss Capel, I 
am convinced, will only do — she is incapable of doing 
any thing but what she feels to be right. Surely you 
can trust her." 

" There is nothing else to be done," said the old 
woman, heavily, letting her hands fall by her side. 
She straightened herself and sat upright, preparatory 
to rising. " You speak of my niece with great confi- 
dence, sir," she said ; " you do not know of what she 
is capable. There is no action, however imprudent it 
may be, of which she is not capable, if it appears to 
her good and generous." 

She began to lift herself stiffly up as she spoke. 
Waring looked again at Ottilie. She was no longer 
picking flowers ; she was standing motionless with her 
back toward them, her head a little raised, her slender 
figure erect, her hands, which held a few loose blos- 
soms, clasped behind her back. She turned at that 
moment, and seeing her aunt's movement, came 
quickly toward her across the grass. But already, 
before she could come up, Waring had helped the old 
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woman to rise and opened the vast green umbrella to 
shade her from the sun. Ottilie thanked him with a 
smile from which all shadow of offense had passed. 
No ; though she hardly spoke again, there was nothing 
but friendliness in her manner as they all walked down 
the hill together. 

The carriage, with the dozing coachman, was still 
waiting at the gates of the garden. Waring had 
intended to walk home ; but when Miss Capel invited 
him to drive back with them, he did not refuse, and 
together they returned to Rome. At the door of his 
hotel they stopped, and he got out. He stood for a 
moment leaning on the carriage door, and to-day he 
spoke some words that had been in his *mind during 
their ride from the Campagna. 

" We are friends, I hope," he said to Ottilie, with a 
slight emphasis on the first pronoun, in allusion to her 
words in the villa gardens. 

"I hope so," she said, smiling. "I know of no- 
reason why we should not be. I should be happy to 
think of you as a friend." 

A flower-woman with a basket full of violets had 
come up to the carriage. Waring selected two bunches 
and gave one to Tante Lena, and one to Miss Capel, 
who accepted it frankly and fastened it in front of her 
gray gown. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
LADY Sarah's protege. 

LADY SARAH CAPEL was not staying with 
Madame de Presnel, whose apartment was too 
limited in size to accommodate the suite of attendants 
with whom it pleased that august lady to travel. The 
courier had therefore engaged rooms in one of the big 
hotels on the Piazza di Spagna, a locality preferred by 
Lady Sarah to the newer quarter and newer hotels in 
the neighborhood of the Quirinal. But she spent a 
considerable part of her time with her friend, who had 
begged her to consider her apartment as her real pied- 
h'terre in Rome. They had many acquaintances in 
common ; and Lady Sarah, who disliked hotels as 
much as she disliked solitude, found it both amusing 
and convenient to receive her visitors in Madame de 
PresneFs drawing-room, where she could make herself 
perfectly at home whether her hostess were present or 
absent. Madame de Presnel was, as a fact, generally 
absent. She had not received at all since her hus- 
band's death, and she not unfrequently found some 
engagement to take her away during the hours that 
Lady Sarah's visitors might be expected to call. 
Madame de Presnel was fond of society and had no 
intention whatever of giving it up. She and it suited 
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each other too well. But it had been a relief, as it had 
been a necessity, to lay the burden down for a while 
after the Baron's death and her daughter's marriage ; 
and she was in no haste to resume it. Next season, 
when Laure's mourning would be over, it would be time 
enough to think of re-opening her house to such friends 
as would care to gather quietly round the hearth where 
neither wit nor wisdom nor a genial hospitality had 
ever been wanting. 

For the present, therefore, while willingly receiving 
her old friend as her guest, she preferred to leave her 
to entertain her own visitors, which Lady Sarah was 
perfectly ready to do. Society — society of her own 
kind, it will be understood — was as the breath of life 
to a woman who had lived all her days in public, and 
who might have been much embarrassed, or, at least, 
much surprised, by her own personality, had she been 
left alone for twenty-four hours. To read, with the 
swiftness and intelligence acquired by constant prac- 
tice, newspapers, pamphlets, letters, the last new book, 
the latest political gossip, the latest fashionable scan- 
dal ; to live in the world, of the world, for the world, 
had become more than second nature to her ; it was 
the only nature that she recognized ; and she had 
probably ceased to contemplate, though there is no 
reason to suppose she refused her belief in, any state 
of existence where an order of things that so admirably 
satisfied her tastes and prejudices should find no place. 
Nor was there any city in which she found an atmos- 
phere more thoroughly congenial than in Rome. She 
spoke Italian perfectly, and had relations with great 
personages of many shades of opinion. There were 
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days when the discreet tread of well-bred feet, the 
subdued rustle of satin and velvet, were coming and 
going all through the afternoon hours on the wide 
staircase leading to Madame de Presnel's apartment, 
where for a twelvemonth past the echoes had hardly 
been awakened. 

Coming in one afternoon, however, about five o'clock 
— it was the day succeeding that of Miss Capel's visit 
to the Pamfili Doria Gardens — Madame de Presnel 
found Lady Sarah alone except for the presence of one 
visitor, a young man with whom she herself was unac- 
quainted, but who was presently introduced to her. by 
the name of Arthur Manners. He was a slim young 
man, with a serious and decorous face, short, light- 
colored hair, neatly-cut, reddish whiskers, and an attire 
absolutely faultless in fashion and style, from the tip 
of his boots to the hat he held in his hand as he stood 
preparing to take leave. Lady Sarah, who was in one 
of her most gracious moods, was regarding him 
benignly, condescending even to the familiarity of a 
slight lecture. 

" I am of the old school, as you are aware, Mr. 
Manners," she was saying, "and when a man has 
duties to his country to perform, I hold that they 
should be paramount to every other consideration. I 
am not sure that in any case I can approve of your 
remaining in Rome so long after the opening of Par- 
liament — you see, I speak to you quite frankly, as I 
should to one of my grandsons. On the other hand, 
I am charmed to see you here, and if you really think 
it compatible with your being in your place on Mon- 
day, to remain for the Embassy ball, which I hope to 
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attend with my granddaughter, I shall be happy tO 
count on your escort." 

" Pray count on me," he answered, with an air of 
deep seriousness, " for that and for everything in which 
I can be of the slightest service to you. I assure you 
that I agree entirely with what you have been saying ; 
but I have calculated the time of my journey with 
exactness, and by leaving Rome the morning after the 
ball, I shall be in London by six o'clock on Monday 
evening. I shall have time — more than time enough 
to spare, believe me." 

" In that case, you will not fail us, I am sure," said 
Lady Sarah, graciously extending her hand. 

He bowed, and shook it deferentially. " I hardly 
know," he said, " if I may venture to beg to be recalled 
to Miss Capel's memory, our acquaintance was so 
slight ; but on my side " 

He broke off, not with an air of emotion, but with 
an air of having reached a point when more words 
would be an anti-climax ; and with a bow of irreproach- 
able grace to Madame de Presnel, left the room. 

" My dear Lady Sarah, is that a pr^tendant? " said 
Madame de Presnel, smiling ; " if so, you have dis- 
missed him just too soon, for Ottilie will be here imme- 
diately. I left her in the street below, buying you 
some roses, I believe — and here she is," as the door 
opened and Miss Capel, with a bunch of roses in her 
hand, entered the room. 

Owing to Lady Sarah's arrangements, it was at 
Madame de Presnel's house that Ottilie paid those 
visits to her grandmother that duty and respect 
demanded of her. Lady Sarah went no more to her 
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granddaughter's house after that first interview ; she 
professed to have seen enough, and more than enough, 
of Ottilie's way of living to satisfy any doubts she might 
have had upon the subject ; nor was she at any pains to 
give an amicable turn to the almost daily visits which 
Miss Capel paid her. Ottilie, indeed, when her dutiful 
inquiries as to her grandmother's health and well-being 
were ended, found little to say. Lady Sarah studiously 
avoiding such subjects as might seem to indicate 
any interest on her part in her granddaughter ; con- 
fining her conversation, rather, in so far as it was 
addressed to her, to news of her aunts, her uncles, and 
her numerous cousins, with such details of their 
various perfections as might most distinctly point the 
moral of Ottilie's contrasted failings and deficiencies. 
Ottilie, therefore, was apt to find herself presently 
reduced to silence, and to spend the remainder of hei 
visit in listening to Lady Sarah's conversation with 
her other visitors, if they happened to be present ; or 
to the selected gossip, selected with a view to her 
granddaughter's morals, with which she had the habit 
of entertaining Madame de Presnel, if they chanced 
to be by themselves. The conversation, especially 
when intelligent people were present, was often both 
agreeable and edifying ; and Miss Capel called by 
choice at those hours when she was least likely to find 
her grandmother alone. If, on the other hand, the gos- 
sip not unfrequently appeared too dull, that was per- 
haps not altogether Lady Sarah's fault. The doings 
and sayings of the great are supposed to be of inex- 
haustible interest even to those who, to the manner 
born, have heard little else all their lives ; and Lady 
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Sarah, though a trifle ponderous now and then, the 
brilliancy of her conversational powers having waned 
a little with advancing years, could be extremely enter- 
taining when she chose. 

To-day, matters pursued a course not different from 
usual. Lady Sarah, having resigned her cheek to 
Ottilie's kiss, and requested her to lay her roses on a 
distant table, since she found their perfume overpow- 
ering, took up a packet of letters at her side, and pro- 
ceeded to read various extracts and items of news. 
The packet was a thick one, for Lady Sarah received 
letters enough every day from friends and different 
members of her family to fill the columns of a society 
newspaper, and furnish forth a languid and dilatory 
correspondent for a year. Ottilie was now informed 
how her cousin Margaret, a miracle of grace and 
accomplishments, was to be presented at the first 
drawing-room of the season ; how her cousin Adela, 
after causing grave uneasiness by seeming to show a 
slight (a very slight) but most undesirable preference 
last summer, was retrieving her error, and fulfilling her 
duty to her family by accepting a brilliant alliance 
arranged for her ; how that admirable young creature, 
her cousin Algernon's wife, had just fulfilled her duty 
by presenting a son and heir to that branch of the 

family ; how at Lady 's ball, Mrs. Cavendish 

S and Colt)nel B , no, that was no matter ; 

how a separation was certainly decided on between — 
no, that was no matter either ; rumors of a change 
of ministry and a dissolution — how her cousin 
Charles was going to stand for Mid Blankshire ; how 
that sad business of Lady Maud C hum, hum — ah, 
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this was it, how the youngest of the Q girls had 

run away with a high-church organist : miserable girl ; 
but of that family what could one expect ? their father 

affected to be a Radical ; and so on Miss Capel, 

who had listened and responded dutifully to the 
various pieces of intelligence concerning her family, 
found her attention begin to wander, as Lady Sarah, 
turning over the pages of her letters, passed from one 
fragment of gossip to another, skimming over the 
less edifying, and dwelling chiefly on those of a didac- 
tic character. 

" You are not interested, it would seem, Ottilie, in 
what I have been telling Madame de Presnel," she 
said at last, turning to her granddaughter, " we live in 
totally different worlds, I am aware, but I believe you 
have met Lady Charles S at my house." 

" I beg your pardon, grandmamma," said Ottilie, " I 
am afraid my thoughts were elsewhere for the mo- 
ment. I know Lady Charles S of course ; but I 

did not hear what you were saying about her to 
Madame de Presnel." 

Lady Sarah changed the subject. 

" I suppose you have no maid, Ottilie ? " 

" No maid, grandmamma ? I have an Italian cook 
and housemaid, and then there is Annerl, who came 
with us from home. Annerl is a very good little 
maid." 

"That is not what I mean," replied Lady Sarah, 
" for though, with your principles, Ottilie, I see no 
reason why you should not undertake your own house- 
work, I did not suppose that as a fact you do. What 
I meant was, that you have I presume no ladies* maid, 
who m^kes and attends to your dres§?§," 
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** No, grandmamma, I have no ladies' maid ; I do 
not think I require one ; and I was so well supplied 
with dresses when I left England, that I have wanted 
no new ones since." 

" That is what I supposed. But as you can not 
appear at a ball at the Embassy in a last year's dress, 
I will send Anne to you to take your pattern. No one 
makes so well as Anne, and she always fitted you to 
perfection in London. You will consult your own 
taste, of course, as to the material. I myself, as you 
are aware, always prefer to see you in white ; but I 
do not know that my opinion need be expected to 
weigh with you on that point more than on any 
other." 

Miss Capel was silent for a moment from amaze- 
ment. 

" I do not understand, grandmamma," she said, at 
last. " I never go to balls ; I do not like them. I 
have not been into that sort of society at all since I 
came to Rome." 

" No one can be more aware of that fact than my- 
self, Ottilie. The sort of society my granddaughter 
has chosen to affect is certainly not that into which I 
should propose taking her. But it is my wish that you 
should accompany me to the ball at the Embassy ; 
and I had hoped, though I can hardly say I had ex- 
pected, that the expression of a wish on my part might 
be met by some acquiescence on yours." 

Miss Capel's cheek crimsoned. She rose hastily 
from her chair, and made a few impetuous steps to- 
ward the window, but instantly returned to Lady Sarah. 

** I will say good-by now, grandmamma," she said ; 
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" I will get some white satin to-day, and, if Anne will 
come to me to-morrow morning, she can take any 
measurements she may require. Pray let my dress be 
made simply ; I do not like frills or flounces.** 

" Well, Ottilie, you will not repent having attended 
to my wishes in this matter." 

" I do not know, grandmamma. I wish to do what 

is right, but you do not understand " She broke 

off ; tears rose to her eyes, but she resolutely kept 
them back, and shaking hands with Madame de Pres- 
nel, she left the room. 

" My dear Lady Sarah, that is a good girl," said 
Madame de Presnel, kindly ; " why do you want to 
take her to the ball against her will ? It is not every 
girl that cares for balls, and Ottilie, after three seasons 
in London, may be supposed to know her own mind 
in the matter." 

Lady Sarah took up the ivory knitting-pins she had 
laid down, and began to knit with her slow and elabo- 
rate movements. 

" I have many reasons," she said, in answer to 
Madame de Presnel. " Ottilie's appearance with me 
at the Embassy may help, I trust, to put a stop to the 
extraordinary stories that are being circulated con- 
cerning her ; stories that do not surprise me in the 
least, now that I see the kind of society she has chosen 
for herself, but which I should nevertheless prefer not 
to have associated with our name. And then I have 
a husband in view for her." 

" Ah ! " said Madame de Presnel. " But that in- 
troduces a complication which may give you some 
trouble. I am mistaken if Ottilie could be induced to 
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listen for a moment to a suggestion from a third per- 
son in that matter." 

" Oh, I am perfectly aware of the fashion in which 
young women of the present day are in the habit of 
treating suggestions on that point, as on every other, 
by their elders," said Lady Sarah, "and there is 
nothing I regret more than that we do not marry 
girls as they do in France, straight out of the school- 
room or the convent. Ottilie would then have been 
married years ago, and I should have had no further 
anxiety in the matter. And it is not, I need hardly 
say, through want of opportunity, that my grand- 
daughter remains unmarried until now. To take one 
case only : there was a young man who presented 
himself last year, absolutely unexceptionable in every 
way, all that I could desire in rank, position and fortune 
but when I spoke of him to Ottilie, she would not even 
listen to me, though I represented to her that as an 
alliance it was all that I could wish. I can only trust 
that he may remain unmarried till Jane's eldest girl is 
presented. Jane always showed herself perfectly 
tractable on every point. She married at seventeen, 
and I intend that Cecilia shall do the same, if I live 
long enough to arrange it. Every girl ought to marry 
in her first season : the years before marriage, when 
she is out in the world, only leave time for undesirable 
acquaintances to be formed and obstructions raised. 
Laure, I think, had been introduced only six months 
when you arranged her marriage ? " 

" Ah, Laure — " said Madame de Presnel, half smil- 
ing ; " yes, if it were as easy to arrange for every 
young girl as we happily found it to be for Laure " 
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" But to return to Ottilie," Lady Sarah continued ; 
'' not having insisted, as I ought to have done on her 
being married at the end of her first season, I find 
myself obliged to look out for a husband who shall in 
some measure meet the singular ideas she has formed 
of her own importance. I have selected Arthur Man- 
ners, whom you saw just now ; and I can not imagine 
what any young woman could desire more by way of 
a husband. He has not rank, it is true ; but under 
the circumstances I do not know that I could exact 
rank ; and he is of an excellent family and has a large 
property. He is good-looking, sensible, accomplished, 
and a rising man in Parliament : a little too radical 
on certain points to suit my tastes, bbt that is the 
fashion of the day, and something must always be con- 
ceded to fashion, especially as he is a sound Conserv- 
ative at heart, and always votes on the right side. If 
Ottilie should raise any frivolous objections, I shall 
feel more seriously displeased with her than I have 
done yet." 

Lady Sarah spoke all this slowly, without emphasis, 
in a slightly monotonous voice. It was not a matter 
indeed that demanded emphasis, which implies a cer- 
tain passion of conviction ; and Lady Sarah's lifelong 
and unalterable convictions demanded no passion to 
support them, hardly even contemplated opposition. 
She rose when she had finished speaking, slowly draw- 
ing her fur cloak over her shoulders, preparatory to 
departure. Madame de Presnel rose and came to assist 
her. 

" I sincerely wish you success," she said ; " nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to see Ottilie well 
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and safely married. Is she acquainted with this young 
man you have selected for her ? " 

" He met her once or twice at her cousin Jane's 
house a year ago. I knew him little personally at that 
time ; I have seen more of him since, and I have seen 
nothing but what I approve. Ottilie made an impres- 
sion on him, it appears. Oh, she can be extremely 
attractive, and many people consider her pretty. I 
don't know how she strikes you ; but she has been 
much admired." 

" I think her both pretty and charming," said Mad- 
ame de Presnel, kindly. 

" I do not know," Lady Sarah continued, " whether 
Arthur Manners on his side made any impression on 
Ottilie. I have not as yet spoken to her on the subject. 
They will meet at the Embassy ball, and after that I 
shall communicate my wishes to her." 

" I shall be interested to learn the result," said 
Madame de Presnel, " and I am glad to have seen Mr. 
Manners. He strikes me as a — well, as a very worthy 
young man ; but is he capable of smiling ? I have a 
great opinion, you know, of people who can laugh on 
their way through life. However, I can only repeat my 
wishes for your success ; but I am afraid it may cost 
you some trouble." 

" Trouble counts little with me, when it is a question 
of duty to my family," said Lady Sarah, and she spoke 
nothing but the truth ; " my presence in Rome now 
sufficiently proves it ; and if I can save that unfortu- 
nate child from her headstrong folly, it is all that I 
demand." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISS STANLEY IS SILENT. 

WHILE the conversation above recorded was 
taking place in Madame de Presners drawing- 
room, Waring, seated in one of the smoking com- 
partments of an express train, was on his way to 
Naples. 

He had that morning received a second note from his 
friend Van Bruggen. It was dated from Naples, and 
began with an apology for the artist's failure to fulfill 
a dinner engagement consequent on his abrupt depart- 
ure from Rome. " It was a sad business that brought 
me here," he wrote ; " an Englishman whose portrait 
I painted some little time ago, telegraphed to me to 
come without delay and take a likeness of his wife, 
who had just died. I came, of course, and it is enough 
to break one's heart ; she was the most beautiful young 
creature imaginable, and she was buried yesterday. 
But I am staying on here for a while to finish up my 
drawing from photographs and by the assistance of her 
husband's memory. I shall be glad when it is done. 
He comes and watches me and cries by the hour, till I 

begin to cry myself All this, however, is not what I 

meant to write about. What I would say is this. There 
is a small eruption of Vesuvius going on, and the 
savants say it is likely to be a big one. Why not come 
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and look at it ? It is more in your line than mine, for 
though it is pretty to look at, it is no good to paint. 
But you'll like to study it, and if it comes to anything, 
you'll meet some of your confreres here, as likely as 
not. Come and see what you can make of it. You 
can have nothing to keep you in Rome until your con- 
ference comes off ; and I, for my part, shall be glad to 
have some one to smoke with and to talk to after my 
crying is finished. Ah, it is no jest, I do assure you. I 
never had so heartrending a piece of work on hand in 
my life." 

Waring read the letter, and, laying it on one side, 
went on with the writing on which, at the moment, he 
was engaged. He had no desire to leave Rome, no, 
not the slightest ; his friend's proposal held in it no 
temptation whatever. Certainly an eruption of Vesu- 
vius was a phenomenon he desired to see ; and 
yet he felt as if the biggest eruption in the 
world would hardly stir his interest if it compelled 
him to leave Rome. The point that most moved him 
in Van Bruggen's letter was the death of the beautiful 
young wife. Yes, that was sad ; life and youth, made 
for each other, interpreting each other, through joy 
and beauty and passion, and the swift-beating pulses 
of enthusiasm and aspiration, to fall quenched to- 
gether into the unknown darkness. And yet a tragedy 
so common ; who had not mourned at least one such 
death ? Waring laid down his pen and passed his 
hand through his hair. After all, might it not be better 
to go for a few days to Naples ? There was nothing 
to detain him in Rome, that was true. He had come 
there, among other reasons, to attend a scientific con- 
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ference, which was to be held some time in March ; 
but that was still a fortnight off, and besides, it was 
not of the conference he was thinking. It was of 
another walk in the villa gardens, of another ride on 
the Campagna that he had proposed to himself to ar- 
range. Waring, at this point, pushed aside his writ- 
ing, and rising quickly, began to collect his sheets of 
manuscript and thrust them into a traveling-bag with 
some clothes. No, there was nothing to detain him in 
Rome; he should be better away. Away from Rome, he 
might be able to shake off a worry of spirit that was 
from day to day gaining on him. Waring was unused 
to worry ; as a rule, he knew exactly what he wished 
to do, and saw his way to doing it. Now, he not only 
felt helpless concerning one or two things he desired 
to do ; he was even perplexed to know what his wishes 
and actions should be. They, like himself, found 
themselves still compelled to wait upon events. 

He packed his traveling-bag, therefore, wrote two 
lines to Madame de Presnel, and ten minutes later was 
driving to the station to catch the train to Naples. 

He was absent a week or ten days. Vesuvius quiet- 
ed down, the eruption came to little after all ; but noth- 
ing recalled him to Rome, and he waited on from one 
day to another in expectation, together with some 
scientific brethren whom, as Van Bruggen had fore- 
seen, he met at Naples. During the week he heard 
twice from Madame de Presnel. 

" I miss you extremely, my dear Richard," she wrote 
in her first letter ; " that is perhaps the reason why I 
feel so exceedingly dull, that while I am impelled to 
write to you for my own amusement, it will be impos* 
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sible for me to send a letter that will contribute to 
yours. Of gossip there is none, or almost none ; and 
what there is, is not in the least entertaining. Lady 
Sarah Capel is always in Rome, and takes her grand- 
daughter to the ball at the Embassy to-morrow night. 
Ottilie, who did not at all want to go, resigned herself 
finally with a good grace, which gives me a better 
opinion of her than I had had before. Lady Sarah 
has 2i parti in view for her ; and there is not the least, 
not the remotest chance that any thing will come of it. 
He is the most admirable young man in the world ; 
need I say more ? You will at once perceive that he 
is absolutely destitute of the qualities likely to engage 
the attention of a young woman with a will and opin- 
ions of her own. It amazes me, I confess, that Lady 
Sarah, who is so clever in many ways, should show 
herself so obtuse in others. It arises, I presume, from 
the fact that she never shifts her point of view, an ex- 
cellent one in itself, no doubt, but which by no means 
embraces the universe. Neither you, my dear, nor 
any one else can accuse me of Radical opinions ; 
Heaven forbid ! But after all, we are not living in 
the age of Louis Quinze, and all the costuming in the 
world will not set us there. Lady Sarah's costume 
suits herself as well as possible, and personally, I find 
it charming as contrasted with the free and easy style 
of the day ; but it is not to be denied that it is a trifle 
stiff for moving with grace among the looser-fitted 
young people of this generation. I had already seen 
her paragon ; but she brought him again yesterday to 
call, and he bored me to the verge of extinction. He 
holds precisely the ri^ht view on every conceivably 
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subject : advanced, but not too advanced, philanthropy 
tempered^-or not tempered, I forget which — ^by politi- 
cal economy ; temperance, but not total abstention ; 
art for the people, limited reform. Heaven knows what 
besides. I have lived too long out of England to learn 
or even to comprehend all their jargon. And this is 
the young man Lady Sarah expects her granddaughter 
to fall in love with ! Frankly, I have a better opinion 
of Ottilia Capel than to expect her to do any thing of 
the kind. And yet I wish I could be sure that she 
will do nothing worse than marry the most admirable 
young man in the world. — ^You will think that I can 
write of nothing but Lady Sarah and Miss Capel ; it 
is because I have seen hardly any one else since you 
went away. Laure, who generally keeps me informed 
about the great world and its affairs, has gone to 
Florence for a few days with her husband to visit one 
of his aunts who is settled there ; but she 
will return to-morrow in time for the Em- 
bassy ball. It is her first ball, dear child, since 
her father's death and her marriage, and she had, I 
think, some little scruples about going ; but Luigi has 
contrived to overrule them ; the good boy has no 
pleasure in life like that of seeing his wife as beauti- 
ful and as much admired as possible. If Laure had 
the least grain of real coquetry in her, I should be 
alarmed, for I believe Luigi has it in him to be as 
jealous as any Italian hero of romance ; but I really 
do not think she has : at least I have never seen any 
signs of it. But how I run on about Laure and her 
affairs, when your mind is of course too much occupied 
with some one else to be interested in the affairs of 
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an angel, if I had them to record. Have you heard 
any thing more of Miss Stanley ? When do you expect 
her to arrive ? " 

If Waring's mind were indeed full of Miss Stanley, 
he felt no disposition to enlarge upon the subject, 
sentimentally or otherwise, to Madame de Presnel. 
She had shown herself — or he fancied so — a listener 
too unsympathetic on that particular point. Never- 
theless, in writing to her, he answered her questions, 
leaving the rest of her letter unnoticed. 

" You inquire about Miss Stanley," he wrote, " and 
as a fact I am not easy about her. I telegraphed 
again to New York to ascertain, if possible, by what 
ship she sailed and for what port she was bound, but 
no answer has come. It is just possible, though I 
don't think it probable, that her aunt to whom the 
telegram was addressed, may not have received it. 
People of that class so often change their residence 
that she may no longer be where she was when her 
niece was with her. Nor is Miss Stanley's name set 
down in any list of passengers that I have been able 
to examine. I am therefore still in the dark as to her 
destination, and can only hope that she will write to 
me on landing, as she knows my address in Rome." 

Waring laid down his pen as he ended this last sen- 
tence, and leaned back in his chair to consider. No, 
Madame de Presnel had not shown herself a sympa- 
thizing listener to his perplexities, otherwise he might 
have found little difficulty in asking of her a favor 
which he had a good deal at heart. He would have 
liked to ask her to receive Miss Stanley for a short 
time, at any rate, into her house, on the girl's arrival 
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in Europe. It would greatly simplify matters for 
him ; it would relieve him of a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility ; it might possibly, he even imagined, 
lead to a friendship between two people whom he 
must strongly desire to see on cordial terms. Madame 
de Presnel's house had been so truly a home to War- 
ing during the greater part of his life, that under other 
circumstances he would have had no hesitation in 
making the request. For no request, he knew, would 
have charmed and touched Madame de Presnel more, 
had his proposed marriage been one that she approved. 
As it was, he felt that he could not make it. No, he 
must let things take their course ; and, after all, what 
did it matter ? Miss Stanley had her fate in her own 
hands, and any action of his must necessarily wait 
upon her decision. If she were determined to avoid 
him, nothing he could do would alter her resolution. 
Waring was as deeply offended as it was in his nature 
to be, by the want of confidence betrayed toward him 
by Miss Stanley's conduct. It was a feeling that 
would probably never show itself either by word or 
action ; but nothing could more have alienated him 
from the girl whom he had proposed to marry, and by 
whose final will he still considered himself held. Why 
should Miss Stanley mistrust him ? He had bound 
her to nothing, he had accepted her own terms, he had 
agreed to wait her pleasure. He held himself to be 
incalculably in her debt, and the protection that he 
had offered her was such as she need have had no 
hesitation whatever in accepting ; he was ready to 
offer it still, even though she were coming to Europe 
with no other thought but that of searching for an err- 
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Ing lover who had deserted her. The situation was 
not merely annoying, it was absurd, Waring said to 
himself ; but it was not of his making. The part he 
had proposed to play was simple and straightforward 
enough ; nothing was more foreign to his nature than 
mysteries and complications. With an impatient 
movement, he took up his pen again and finished his 
letter to Madame de Presnel in a few hasty lines. 

" Vesuvius after a good deal of smoke and flame 
seems calming down, and we are disappointed after 
all. But I shall remain here a day or two longer, as 
nothing absolutely recalls me to Rome, and there are 
two or three men in Naples I am glad to meet. You 
shall hear from me on my return." 

In the course of these days Waring found occasion 
as they sat smoking together one evening, to tell Van 
Bruggen of his meeting and conversation with Howell 
at the restaurant. 

" Well, and what did you think of him ? " said the 
artist. 

" I think," replied Waring, with emphasis, " that he 
can't open his lips without lying, and that he is the 
meanest cur I ever came across." 

" So, so," said Van Bruggen. " Oh yes, he tells lies 
enough ; he does it quite naturally, as he would eat 
his dinner. Some men do, you know, and I take it 
into account when I talk to them. And yet with all 
that, somehow, I can't help liking the fellow. There's 
a sort of natveti about him. He appeals to one, you 
know. He's like a woman ; he confides in one's ac- 
cepting him, lies and all. And then he has genius ; 
oh, that there's no doubt about." 
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"That he has a genius for speaking is perfectly 
true," said Waring, " and he knows it. I suppose he 
exercises it on every one he comes across. Did he 
ever tell you, by the by, a certain story about a sister 
of his, a child who died of hunger ? " 

" About a sister ? No, never; I have heard noth- 
ing of his family," said the artist ; " to me he has rarely 
spoken of any thing personal to himself." 

" Well, I'm rather glad of that," said Waring ; " the 
story was a true one, I believe ; he told it with genuine 
feeling. But I have since thought it was perhaps part 
of his stock-in-trade, and that he brought it out to 
every one in turn. I am glad you never heard it." 

" No, I never heard it," said Van Bruggen ; " you 
see now, you do him injustice ; and that is all the 
worse of you that he likes you very much. He even 
took a fancy to you at once ; he told me so after he 
had met you at Miss Capel's dinner. He said you had 
an honest face." 

" Poor devil ! " said Waring. He was silent for a 
moment. " Poor devil," he said again, in a kinder 
tone, " I wonder whether it was his fancy for my hon- 
esty that made him show me his worst side, and tell 
me lies innumerable ? " 

" His confidence in you — I have no doubt of it," 
said the artist, with gravity ; " to me he has never 
shown himself in that light. I don't respect the man ; 
certainly not ; but beyond his habit of telling lies, I 
never discovered him to be a scoundrel. There's a 
sort of naiveti about him, I tell you. He trusts you, 
no doubt." 

" If so, I'm sorry for it," said Waring, " for I have 
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done my best to put myself in the way of doing him 
an ill-turn. I have written to Norton Row to see if 
any thing can be learned of him or his antecedents. 
I did it under the impression he left upon me. that he 
is knave enough to work any mischief that may come 
in his way. It is evident that he makes a very differ- 
ent impression upon different people ; but that's the 
impression he made upon me." 

" You are thinking of Miss Capel," said Van Brug- 
gen, calmly ; " you think he has designs upon her for- 
tune. Very likely he may have ; I don't think they'll 
succeed. Howell is not a strong man ; I should judge 
him, on the contrary, to be a weak one, while Miss 
Capel, on the other hand, I should judge to have 
plenty of sense ; yes, she is the better man of the two. 
But if he gave you the idea that he means mischief, 
you're in the right, no doubt, to try to stop it. I don't 
know that Miss Capel will thank you." 

Waring did not immediately answer. " After all," 
he said, presently, as though following some train of 
thought, " as likely as not it may come to nothing." 
He got up and began to pace the room. " Heaven 
knows," he said, " I have no desire to meddle with his 
or any one else's affairs ; quite the contrary. In any 
other case, I should have said it was no concern of 
mine ; it might have been wiser to say so now. As 
to whether one is thanked or not, that has nothing to 
do with it." He stood still for a minute, his head bent, 
his hands thrust into his pockets. " And there's some- 
thing taking about the fellow ; you're right there," he 
said, slowly resuming his walk. " One despises him ; 
one can't help it ; and yet he gets a hold upon one's 
sympathy." 
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" Yes, yes, I tell you I like him — and be hanged to 
him," said Van Bruggen ; " he has given me more 
trouble to discuss him and to know what he means and 
what he doesn't mean, whether he's a rogue, or whether 
he's only a fool, or both, than any man I've met this 
long time. Let him be, my good Waring ; have no 
more anxiety about him. I have made myself com- 
fortable with the conviction that he will not greatly 
hurt any one. Make yourself comfortable the same 
way, and let us drop the subject." 

" Ah," said Waring, " yes ; that is an excellent view 
of the situation for you, Van Bruggen, who have 
brought every one into the scrape, if scrape there be. 
But let us drop the subject by all means. Talking, at 
any rate, will alter nothing ; and possibly your view is 
the right one ; I shall be glad to think so." 

Two days later. Waring received another letter from 
Madame de Presnel, who was always an indefatigable 
correspondent. This time she did not mention Miss 
Stanley. 

" The ball at the Embassy was a brilliant affair," she 
wrote ; " I have little enough to do with such things 
just now, as you know, but news of them reaches me 
through Laure. She came to show herself to me before 
going, and I suppose I may say that she looked ador- 
able, since in this case a mother's partiality is only the 
echo of public opinion. Ottilie Capel looked well, I 
understand, and her appearance made a certain sensa- 
tion. Of course every one knows all about her fam- 
ily history, and her eccentric proceedings ; and as, 
when she is dressed, she can look almost as much 
grande dame — in a different style, I need not say — as 
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her grandmother, people who had not seen her before 
were taken by surprise. Lady Sarah was in despair, 
nevertheless ; for, as any one might have foreseen, the 
most admirable young man in the world was a com- 
plete failure. Miss Capel, who danced very little, 
seems to have reserved her words and smiles for some 
old acquaintances of hers, two long-legged school-boy 

sons of Lord B , who have just left Harrow. 

They were too shy to speak to any one, and so de- 
lighted to find some one who would speak to them 
that they hovered round her the whole evening, while 
dear Lady Sarah nearly shed tears over the admirable 
stupidity of her admirable prot^g^, who had come to 
the ball armed with statistics — he is a living Blue- 
Book — to storm Miss Capel's heart, and found himself 
completely checkmated by two rosy-cheeked lads. It 
was not from Lady Sarah, as you may suppose, that 
I heard all this. 

" Dear Richard, what nonsense I write; forgive me. 
One writes what comes uppermost, you know ; not of 
the losses and cares and anxieties that lie heavy on 
one's heart ; and, alas ! the absence of a dear and 
loved anxiety must sometimes be the saddest loss of 
all. It is well that in the course of years, talking, 
laughing, one's neighbor's affairs, become as much the 
habit of one's life as eating and drinking ; they go on 
all the same, whether our heart is in them or not, and 
I suppose nothing short of a scaffold or the equiva- 
lent of a scaffold, would put a stop to it all. And, 

after all, it is amusing Our journey to Normandy 

is arranging itself, as much as any thing can be ar- 
ranged so long beforehand ; but we shall probably 
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Stay in Rome till July ; that, however, is no hardship 
to seasoned Romans like ourselves 

" I was interrupted this morning by the appearance 
of Lady Sarah, agitated beyond measure by certain 
revelations. No, my dear Richard, I will not give it 
you in ten, or in twenty, or in a thousand ; you are 
returning to Rome, you can see and hear for yourself. 
It is no news indeed to me ; I divined the whole 
matter long ago, but I could have wished the denoue- 
ment postponed. I had my own scheme for playing 
the part of a deus ex machina, for working up the last 
scene of the comedy — or tragedy — whichever it may 
turn out to be, even to an appropriate bringing down 
of the curtain. But matters have escaped from my 
control, and are taking their own course, and I have, 
in truth, no idea now what the end will be. But for 
the moment, your eruption of Vesuvius is a trifle 
compared to the agitation that is shaking us all. 

" You are dying to know what it is all about — yes, 
and you are quite right, for it concerns you also ; but 
I am not going to tell you. 

" Ever yours affectionately, 

" Mary de Presnel." 

This enigmatic letter reached Waring in the even- 
ing. What it was all about, he had in truth also not 
the faintest idea, until it occurred to him that it might 
probably refer to Howell. The mention of Lady 
Sarah made it seem not impossible, and his first move- 
ment was to turn over some other letters that had 
arrived by the same post, on the chance of the expect- 
ed answer from his agent being among them. It was 
not, and he took up Madame de Presnel's letter again. 
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He knew her sufficiently well to think it probable 
that her affectation of mystery concealed something 
of importance ; but as to what it might be, or in what 
way it concerned him, he still found himself at fault 
The result of his meditation was that he packed his 
portmanteau and went out to pay one or two farewell 
visits. He had already had some idea of leaving 
Naples the next day, and this letter determined him. 
Though he could only conjecture Madame de Presnel's 
meaning, a hundred doubts and surmises came crowd- 
ing upon him ; for curiosity, nay, an anxiety more 
poignant than curiosity, had taken possession of his 
mind. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A CRISIS. 

WAKING'S first object in returning to Rome 
was to see Madame de Presnel. During the 
hours that elapsed between the receipt of her letter 
and the end of his journey, his vague surmises found 
time to take form ; and his mind springing to extremes^ 
as a mind naturally does when left to surmises alone, 
the most startling news, so far as it concerned one 
person, could hardly have taken him by surprise. It 
was of Miss Capel that he was thinking. Madame de 
Presnel's words about himself had made little impres- 
sion on him ; he had decided finally that the news, 
whatever it might be, concerned Miss Capel and her 
relations with Howell ; it could affect him, therefore, 
in one way only, as it affected her. Ah, why should 
it affect him ? He slept little during the night, and 
now and then awaking from a doze, he found himself 
repeating his old formula, " It is no concern of mine." 
No ; his obligations, his duty, his entire future pos- 
sibly, lay in another direction altogether ; and then 
Ottilie's face, with its candid eyes, its fresh and pure 
smile, its bright inspiration of youthfulness, passed 
before him through the darkness, and he felt that 
nothing on earth could concern him so much. 
He arrived in Rome in the afternoon, and drove 
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Straight to his hotel. If he had expected to find fur- 
ther intelligence there, he was disappointed ; neither 
note nor message awaited him. Waring made no 
further delay than was necessary to shake off his 
traveling dust, and half-an-hour later he was at 
Madame de Presnel's door. She was out, he was 
told ; she had gone out with Lady Sarah Capel, and it 
was not known when she would return. Waring gave 
a moment's consideration to the question whether he 
should wait for her. No, that would be useless, he 
decided ; she might not be back for the next two 
hours. He left word with the servant that he would 
return to dinner, and went away. 

Arrived in the street, he looked at his watch and 
considered again. It was not much past four, and 
Madame de Presnel's dinner-hour was half-past seven. 
Three hours lay before him, and after a few minutes* 
reflection he turned in the direction of the Via dell' 
Angelo Custode. It was not Miss Capel's reception- 
day ; but she received on other days when she hap- 
pened to be at home, and he felt there would be no 
indiscretion in his visit. Would he find her at home ? 

# 

A poignant and increasing anxiety made three hours 
of inaction and suspense seem intolerable to him ; all 
Madame de Presnel's predictions, all the old peasant 
woman's forebodings returned to his memory ; he 
feared the worst, without positively defining to himself 
what the worst might be. He walked along rapidly 
and again more rapidly as his imagination gained 
upon him ; and yet the way to the Via dell* Angelo 
Custode seemed endlessly long. 
Yes, Miss Capel was at home, he was told by Annerl, 
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who answered his ring, and half Waring's unnamed 
fears vanished at once. He would see Ottilie ; and from 
her, at any rate, he had, as he believed, no mystification 
to fear. She might be silent — he had no sort of claim 
to an explanation of any kind from her — but her 
silence would imply no mystery. For the touch of 
reticence in her character never impaired the impres- 
sion of her perfect candor ; it only gave it a finer and 
more distinctive quality. Annerl had closed the door, 
and was preceding him along the passage to the salon, 
when the bell rang again, and without ceremony, she 
left him to answer it. A subdued murmur of voices, 
a rustle of dresses reached Waring's ear as he stood 
awaiting the girl's return, and the next moment he 
saw two ladies advancing toward him, Lady Sarah 
Capel and Madame de Presnel. 

Lady Sarah, followed by her friend, walked heavily 
along the passage ; she looked blankly at Waring as 
she went by, without any sign of recognition. 
Madame de Presnel held out her hand. " You here, 
Richard ; when did you return ? " she said, and with- 
oiit waiting for an answer, passed on into the salon, 
whose door Annerl had thrown wide open, standing 
aside as she did so, to allow the three to enter. War- 
ing's first impulse, on seeing Lady Sarah, had been to 
retreat ; but it was already too late. The girl's 
movement had made it impossible for him to draw 
back without awkwardness and an explanation, and he 
could only follow the others into the salon. 

Ottilie was there, but she was not alone ; Mr. 
Howell was with her. They were standing a little 
apart from each other near the small oblong table 
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placed in front of the fire ; writing materials lay on it, 
and a -sheet of paper covered with figures. Miss 
Capel's face bore some traces of agitation in flushed 
cheeks, and eyes brightened, one might say, by recent 
tears ; but her manner betrayed no confusion what- 
ever. She did not speak, but came forward at once 
and without hesitation to meet her guests, gave her 
arm to lead her grandmother to the arm-chair by the 
fire, and immediately drew forward a second chair for 
Madame de Presnel. Howell, who was paler than 
usual, fell back meanwhile a step or two with a bewil- 
dered air, passing his hand two or three times through 
his hair as though to collect his scattered senses. 
Lady Sarah, leaning back in her chair, allowed her 
eyes to travel slowly round the room before speaking. 
No one, indeed, attempted to speak ; and the sense 
that a crisis of some sort was at hand was so strongly 
present to every one that there seemed nothing 
strange in the silence ; trivial remarks would have 
been out of place. Ottilie, standing in front of the 
fire, her slender figure braced, her hands tightly grasp- 
ing the table behind her, looked straight before her 
from under her contracted brows, and bore her grand- 
mother's eyes without flinching. Madame de Presnel 
sat resting her cheek on her hand ; Lady Sarah, in 
her arm-chair, appeared to feel herself mistress of the 
situation. 

" Again I am unfortunate, Ottilie," she began, in 
her measured tones, " or rather, no, I will not call 
myself unfortunate ; for though I had hoped to find 
you alone, the presence of— others, may perhaps 
enable me to speak even more to the point than if we 
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had been by ourselves. You have received my note, of 
course ; but I have still much to say to you." 

" I am always ready to listen to you, as you know, 
grandmamma," said Miss Capel, without moving. 
The flush had faded from her cheek; she was quite pale. 

" I am at least glad to learn it now, Ottilie ; and 
though the presence of this — person, whom I find with 
you, and who has now more than once intruded him- 
self on my presence " 

" Mr. Howell is my guest, grandmamma, and a 
friend who is always welcome." 

" I should be sorry indeed to believe it, Ottilie ; I 
should be sorry to believe that either as friend or 
guest a man could be welcome in my granddaughter's 
house, whose discreditable career, to use no harsher 
word, is a matter of notoriety, whose dishonest 
schemes are the talk of Rome " 

Miss Capel turned swiftly round. " Stay," she said, 
with uplifted hands to Howell, who was reaching 
somewhat blindly for his hat. " Stay," she said to 
Waring, who had made some movement. " Pray 
stay," she said to Madame de Presnel. Turning she 
confronted her grandmother again. 

" This is my house, grandmamma. I can permit no 
guest of mine to be insulted in it, still less a friend in 
whom I have every confidence. I owe no explanation 
to any one as to whom I receive here, or why they are 
admitted to my friendship ; but you are always enti- 
tled to my respectful attention, and for reasons that 
Mr. Howell will be the first to appreciate, I am willing 
to state why he is here this afternoon, and what his 
business with me is." 
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She spoke in a clear and steady voice, the passion 
forged to a white heat that animated her, betrayed 
only by the glow in her eye and her absolute immo- 
bility while speaking. Lady Sarah waved her hand. 

" I have not the slightest interest in knowing, 
Ottilie," she answered. 

" As you will, grandmamma." 

With the same swift and concentrated movement as 
before she turned, unlocked a drawer in the table with 
a key that hung to her watch-chain, and took out her 
check-book. With a steady hand s^e signed a check, 
and passed it across the table to Howell. 

" Mr. Howell," she said, " I had intended to give 
you a sum of money to help you in carrying out the 
scheme of which we were speaking. To prove how 
entirely I trust you, and as some reparation for the 
words that, however much against my will, have 
been uttered here, I give you a blank check, which 
I beg you to fill up with any sum that you think 
proper." 

" Ottilie, have you taken leave of your senses ? " 
cried Lady Sarah, startled to her feet. 

• " My dear " began Madame de Presnel, coming 

forward and laying her hand on Ottilie*s arm. She 
heeded neither one nor the other. Her eyes were 
fixed on Howell. 

" Now go," she said, addressing him in gentler 
accents ; " believe me, it is best." 

Her eyes melted ; she gave him her hand, it trem- 
bled a little as she held it out. He took it, bent over 
it a moment as though he would raise it to his lips ; 
but letting it drop, he put on his hat, pressing it down 
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over his eyes, and left the room without taking further 
notice of any one. 

No one spoke. Ottilie locked up her check-book ; 
the key shook in her hand as she did so. She turned 
and looked round ; the glow had died out, her cheek 
was pale, her lips were tightly compressed. 

" Excuse — forgive me if I leave you," she said, and 
passed swiftly from the room by the door opposite to 
that by which Howell had left. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT WARING MIGHT HAVE GUESSED. 

WARING, who took his departure from Miss 
Capers house immediately after she left the 
room, did not see Madame de Presnel again until he 
entered her drawing-room a little before dinner-time 
and found her seated as usual in her chair by the fire. 

" Do you know," she said instantly, " there was a 
sentence my old uncle, the admiral, was never tired of 
repeating, and which has not been out of my head for 
these three hours past. * Lord, what fools the women 
are ! * " 

" Ah," said Waring, seating himself and taking off 
his glasses. " Well, petite maman^ I have come to 
dine with you, but on one condition, that we do not say 
a single word about what took place this afternoon. 
Otherwise, I take myself off again." 

" Ah, my dear Richard, don't do that. Talk I must, 
if not about Miss Capel, then about something else. 
There is no want of subjects that you and I can discuss, 
if that is all ; but it is an absolute necessity for me to 
talk to some one. I have been trying to entertain 
myself since I came in with the last number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes^ and found it of a stupidity 
which I can compare to nothing but that of Lady 
Sarah's admirable young man. There are the same 
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Statistics and the same air of virtue. Even the story 
— but no, the story I could not get on with. So you 
see I must not be left alone ; you are positively essen- 
tial to me this evening." 

Waring laughed. No one could be more independ- 
ent of other people when she chose than Madame de 
Presnel. But as she had truly said, there was no lack 
of subjects on which they could converse together. 
They were two people who understood and trusted 
each other thoroughly, and the first part of the evening 
was spent in discussing interests and affairs, joys and 
sorrows and projects which have no place within the 
compass of this little history. Madame de Presnel 
began presently to talk of her daughter. Her latest 
anxiety, and a very real one, was the strong disposition 
that Laure showed to enter the Roman Catholic 
Church. Madame de Presnel spoke of it with the 
courage and deep feeling which underlay all the viva- 
cious surface of her character. 

" It grieves me in more ways than one," she said ; 
" on broad grounds it is a distress to me that a child 
of mine should add her mite to what I feel to be the 
sum of error existing in the world ; and it must inevit- 
ably raise a barrier between Laure and myself. Yes, 
that is inevitable. On the other hand, I have little 
doubt that it will actually tend to make her life more 
harmonious. She will be at one on essential points 
with her husband ; or, at any rate, with her husband's 
family ; and, if she should have a son, it will unques- 
tionably be for her happiness to hold the faith in 
which he will have to be brought up. No doubt, too, 
the Roman Catholic religion is one that will suit 
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Laure's character ; there is nothing bourgeois about it, 
and it lends itself to caprices — I wish I could feel sure 
the whole thing is not a caprice, dear child." 

Madame de Presnel sighed, and rose as she spoke 
to fetch an ^tui and some embroidery from a side 
table. But she laid them down again and came back 
to the fire without them. 

" It is later than I thought," she said, resting her 
hand on the mantle-piece. Then changing her tone, 
and looking at Waring, who had risen also and was 
standing opposite to her, 

" Is it conceivable, Richard," she said, with a smile, 
" that you are altogether without curiosity ? " 

" Oh, not at all ; I have quite as much as other 
people, I assure you," he answered ; " why do you 
ask ? " 

" Because, my dear, if you are too much or too little 
of a man to be curious, I am far too much of a woman 
not to be dying to impart a piece of news, which, as I 
:old you, I thought, in my letter to Naples, concerns 
you not a little. And you will not even ask me what 
It is. 

" Yes, yes," he answered, " I remember now. But 
your letter was mysterious throughout, you know ; and 
to tell you the truth, I had forgotten that part of it 
altogether. I concluded at the time that your news 
was in some way connected with Howell, possibly with 
Miss Capel ; and after what passed this afternoon, I 
have little doubt of it, though I am as far as ever from 
understanding what it is all about. But I don't see 
how all that can concern me personally." 

" And as I was forbidden to mention Miss Capel's 
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name, it has not been easy for me to tell you. But, 
my dear Richard, you need not be afraid to discuss 
Miss Capel with me. I never liked her so well as I 
did this afternoon. She has done one of the most 
foolish things, imaginable ; but Lady Sarah put her- 
self completely in the wrong, and Ottilie behaved like 
a girl of spirit. I am sure too, now, that certain sus- 
picions I once entertained are unfounded." 

'* But I am not in the least afraid to discuss Miss 
Capel with you," said Waring ; " why should I be ? 
only why should we discuss Miss Capel at all ? After 
all, her affairs are nothing to me — no, they are nothing 
to me," he said again, after a moment's pause. 

" Not hers, perhaps ; but that person's, as Lady 
Sarah likes to call him — that Mr. Howell's, strangely 
enough, are. Has it never occurred to you to suspect 
who he might be ? " 

" It has occurred to me to suspect several things 
about him," said Waring ; " among others that he is 
not a man with a past that would bear investigation. 
Lady Sarah's words this afternoon led me to suppose 
my suspicions are correct. Otherwise I have so far 
been able to learn nothing whatever about him." 

" Then if I were to tell you," said Madame de Pres- 
nel, " that this young man was once a mill-owner at 
Norton Row ; that he vanished a year or two ago after 
a very discreditable failure in which various persons 
were ruined ; that he was engaged to a young woman 
named Elizabeth Stanley — " 

" Good God ! " said Waring. He stood staring in- 
credulously at Madame de PresneL " You don't mean 
it ? " he said. 
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" Absolutely and truly ; it is as I tell you." 

Waring took one or two turns up and down the 
room, pulling at and dividing his beard, a sign, as 
Madame de Presnel knew, of most unusual agitation on 
his part. She watched him for a minute in silence. 

" My dear," she said, presently, " I did not imagine 
you would feel so vexed about it " 

" Vexed ! " he said. " It is the most horrible com- 
plication — I don't know how I feel " Presently 

he came and stood by the fire again. " How do you 
knpw ? How did it come out ? " he asked. 

" Oh, in a very simple way, as such things often do. 

Lord B , who has been in Rome about a week, was 

an old friend of Ottilie's father, Francis Capel ; and he 
was so grateful to Ottilie for making the Embassy ball 
pleasant to his two shy schoolboys, that he went to 

call on her the next day. Now Lord B , as of 

course you know, has a great deal of property in Nor- 
ton Row through his wife, and at the last general elec- 
tion, before he succeeded to the title, he tried to get 
himself returned there as Conservative member and 
failed ; which explains, among other things, how he 
comes to know the face and personal history of a good 
many people in the place. Calling on Miss Capel two 
days ago, he met Mr. Howell going away, and recog- 
nized him. He found out in the course of conversa- 
tion that Ottilie knew nothing whatever of the man 
whom she was receiving as her guest ; he said noth- 
ing to her, but after making one or two inquiries about 
what Mr. Howell was doing or supposed to be 
doing in Rome, thought it right to tell the whole 
Story to Lady Sarah. This was the day before yes- 
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terday. Lady Sarah in great agitation came first 

to me, bringing Lord B with her to consult as 

to what it would be best to do. She lost her head alto- 
gether, dear Lady Sarah, and said many unwise things. 

Lord B did what he could to calm her down, and 

it was from him I learned various details that assured 
me of the identity of Mr. Howell and Miss Stanley's 
prStendu, His name is not Howell, by the by, but 
that is no matter. Lady Sarah, poor dear woman, 
talked herself into a sort of fit at last, and had to be 
taken home and put to bed. Yesterday she went to 
see Ottilie, and finding her out, wrote her a letter which 
I did not see, but whose tone can hardly have been 
conciliatory, to judge by the temper in which the two 
met to-day, when she asked me to go with her and 
make another attempt to see her granddaughter. That 
is all. 

" Had you never any, the slightest suspicion," 
Madame de Presnel went on, in a minute, as Waring 
did not speak, " not even when you heard the man 
came from Norton Row ? " 

" Never," said Waring. ** It never once occurred to 
me to think of Miss Stanley in the matter at all." 

" Ah," said Madame de Presnel — " well, I had a 
suspicion ; not a suspicion — no ; the word is too 
strong, perhaps ; but I had an instinct of the truth, an 
intuition. One sometimes has, you know. I was not 
surprised in the least when I heard it ; I felt that I 
had known it all along." 

A long silence. Waring had thrown himself into 
his chair again, and leaning back, his hands clasped 
behind his head, sat gazing into the fire, Madapae d^ 
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Presnel, against her wont, was restless. She went to 
the center table and turned up the lamp ; she took up 
her embroidery again and did a few stitches ; finally 
she walked to the window, and drawing back the cur- 
tain, looked out at the night. As she returned to the 
fireplace, Waring rose. She held out both hands to 
him. 

" You take this to heart, Richard," she said. 

" I don't know how I take it yet," he answered ; 
" I don't see my way out of it in the least. We must 
wait, I suppose, for what turns up next ; and till then, 
don't let us talk about it." 

He went away, and awaiting him at his hotel, he 
found the expected letter from his agent at Norton 
Row ; it had come by the evening post. It confirmed 
what Waring had already heard ; it had only arrived 
too late to be of any use. Nevertheless, when he laid 
it down, his sentiment was not one of regret ; he felt 
thankful, on the contrary, that it had not fallen to his 
lot to carry news to Miss Capel which she had received 
apparently with incredulous indignation. 

" Van Bruggen was right," he said to himself ; " I 
might have felt myself obliged to use this letter — and 
she would not have thanked me. As it is, the matter 
is in other hands, and she must become convinced of 
the truth sooner or later. As to how it will all end, 
God only knows. If any one ever stood in the midst 
of a web with his hands tied, I am the man. If once 
I get free " 

But he did not finish the sentence. He took up his 
hat again, and going out, paced the Roman streets till 
the sounds of night began to give place to those of the 
life that in a great city awakes before the dawn. 



CHAPTER XXL 

MISS grant's fan is spoiled. 

THE first step that Waring took the following 
morning was to seek out Howell. Miss Capel's 
affairs might be no concern of his ; but the responsi- 
bility he had assumed toward Miss Stanley made it 
impossible for him to regard with indifference one who 
held so important a place in her life. Even now, 
after a night's meditation, he found it difficult to 
adjust his mind to meet this new aspect of affairs. 
The man to whom Miss Stanley had once been 
engaged had been so entirely an abstraction to him, it 
had seemed so unlikely that he would ever again 
appear upon the scene from which he had had such 
good reason to disappear, that he would make any 
claim on the life of a woman for whom he had volun- 
tarily cut himself off, that he can hardly be said to 
have entered into Waring's calculations of the future 
at all. Nor, having made his appearance, had Waring 
an idea what was to be done with him. He felt 
simply that it might be his own duty to keep him in 
sight. He set out, therefore, to find him, but only to 
be confronted at once with unexpected difficulties. 
Howell, it appeared on inquiry, had been in the habit 
of giving no address but that of the restaurant at 
which Waring had met him, and where he break- 
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fasted and dined every day ; nor at the restaurant 
c(5uld any further information immediately be gained 
as to where he lived. He lodged in some miserable 
hole, it was to be presumed, where he did not care 
to be visited. He had not been seen that day, 
though it was past his hour for appearing, and 
one or two letters lay awaiting him on the table 
where he had the habit of taking his breakfast. At last 
a little lad was found who had occasionally run errands 
for him, and who undertook, after a short parley, to 
conduct Waring to his patron's abode. It was, in fact, 
a miserable room high up in a dilapidated house with 
a dark and odorous staircase and peeling plaster. 
Waring looked round with a sentiment of compassion 
on the scanty furniture, the blackened walls, the 
unclean floor. " Poor devil," he said, " he's not so 
clever as I thought ; I don't believe he's clever at all ; 
his career so far has certainly not been a prosperous 
one." He turned to question the fat and shrill-voiced 
padrona who had made her appearance from some 
remote region. Yes, the Inglese was gone, she 
affirmed ; he had packed up and left the evening 
before. She did not know where he was gone ; he had 
left no address ; he had expressed no intention of 
returning. 

Waring gave it up. The thought crossed his mind 
indeed, as he walked back to his hotel, that Miss 
Capel might possibly be able to give him Howell's 
address ; but he felt a repugnance that he did not 
attempt to overcome, to the idea of addressing her on 
the subject. The assumption that she was so far in 
this man's confidence as to know what he concealed 
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from the rest of the world, was one that he refused to 
entertain for a moment. He gave it up. For, after 
all, he said to himself again, as he had said at Naples, 
what action could he take in the matter ? It lay in 
Miss Stanley's hands. Till he heard from her, till he 
could ascertain distinctly her views and wishes, he was 
powerless. He must wait to see what solution she 
could propose to a problem that concerned her more 
intimately than any one else. 

In the afternoon he went to call on LordJB , 

with whom he had some previous acquaintance. 

" I knew the fellow at once," said Lord B , in 

answer to Waring's inquiries, "as I had reason to 
do, for he was not a little concerned in my los- 
ing the election at Norton Row. The man has a 
genius for public speaking, and if he were as good 
a hand at business as he is at oratory, he might 
be in Parliament himself at this moment. He is 
cut out' for a workingman's member, so far as 
talking goes. His father, who was a self-made man 
entirely, and a remarkably clever fellow, left him 
as fine a business as could be desired ; but this young- 
ster had a passion for speculation, and when honest 
speculation failed him, he tried his hand at dishonest, 
and came to grief accordingly. I don't know that 
there's much more to be said against him than that. 
There was a hunt for him when he disappeared after 
the crash ; it was thought he had gone to America ; 
but the creditors were compounded with in some way 
— I don't know the details of the affair — and the mat- 
ter has blown over now to a great extent. There was 
a number of people involved besides himself ; he had 
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some co-operative scheme in his head that he was try- 
ing to work ; he's the sort of a man who will always 
have some high-sounding scheme on hand. I hear he 
has been running a pretty rig in Rome this winter, 
turning the heads of half the young ladies. I sup- 
pose he thought that, having changed his name, he was 
tolerably safe from recognition here ; Rome is not a 
place our Norton Row men of business often find time 
to spend the winter in. What is the wild scheme I 
hear of. about the Campagna? Oh, I dare say he 
believes in it himself ; these fellows with the knack 
of haranguing can talk themselves into believing any 
thing they please for the time being. At any rate it 
was something to talk about, and so far served his 
turn. I don't suppose he succeeded in swindling much 
money out of the people on the strength of such a 
scheme as that ; though it's inconceivable, for that 
matter, on what pretexts people will allow themselves 
to. be swindled. They say Miss Capel means to 
marry him, but I hope to heaven that's not true. It 
would make her father turn in his grave, though he 
did make such a foolish match himself. You know 
all about that, of course. And she's a nice, pretty girl, 
too ; both my lads are head over ears in love with her. 
I don't know what might happen if they were a few 
years older." 

As Waring was returning home along the Corso a 
little later in the afternoon, he passed Lady Duberley's 
door. It was one of the two days of the week on 
which she received, and people were going in. After 
a moment's hesitation, he determined to go in also. 

He had no sooner climbed the stairs to the third 
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floor, and made his entrance into the apartment, than 
he repented and wished himself outside again. The 
heated little rooms, already lighted up and filling fast 
with people, were a bad exchange for the serene glow 
of the declining day outside ; and the atmosphere of 
tea and gossip seemed to meet him like a solid pres- 
ence as he entered. But it was too late to retreat. 
No sooner did he show his head in the doorway than 
he was greeted by several people he knew, and his 
hostess rustling up to him, gave him her most effusive 
welcome. Waring went too little into society, and was 
a man too distinguished, not to be welcomed with 
enthusiasm by his lady acquaintances whenever he did 
make his appearance. On this occasion he found him- 
self taken possession of, enveloped as it were, in a 
moment, and almost without volition of his own, 
drawn into the midst of the crowd in the center of the 
room. 

He had come in with some vague desire to learn 
whether public opinion was occupying itself with the 
matter that engaged mast of his own thoughts ; in a 
few minutes he came to the conclusion it was occupy- 
ing itself a great deal too much. He heard Miss 
Capel's name, coupled with Howell's, pronounced on 
every side. It was not possible or him at first, how- 
ever, to discover the drift of these remarks. His 
hostess, unable, in the stream of arriving guests, to 
devote herself to him, had provided him with a cup of 
tea, and introduced him at once to a young lady who 
had written a volume of essays. The authoress, who 
was pretty and very lively, was quite ready to talk 
about her essa>*s, of which Waring had unfortunately 
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never before heard. She very good-naturedly, how- 
ever, condoned this ignorance, and brought forward 
instead a discussion upon the newest school of Italian 
literature. 

" I am afraid I hardly know enough about the sub- 
ject to be able to judge it critically," said Waring, 
after a few minutes' conversation ; " I am apt to get 
rather behindhand with general literature. But it 
would be delightful if you would tell me all about it. 
I should go about the world feeling much less ignor- 
ant than before." 

The youthful essayist was charmed to instruct Mr. 
Waring. She ft)und so much to say about the subject, 
and was so well pleased by the courteous and intelli- 
gent attention of her listener, that it would be rash to 
conjecture how long she might not have gone on talk- 
ing, had she not been interrupted by the approach of a 
Monsignore with whom she had some slight acquaint- 
ance. To talk Italian, which she was only just begin- 
ning to talk, and to talk it to a Monsignore, proved 
irresistible to the young lady. Waring found himself 
at liberty, and, seeing Van Bruggen standing in the 
doorway, was about to cross the room to speak to him, 
when he was again accosted by his hostess. 

" Mr. Waring," she said, " will you let me introduce 
to you a connection of mine, a young artist who has 
-just come to Rome to study ? We expect great things 
of him." 

Waring had always a friendly feeling toward young 
men. The kindnesses he did them were innumerable ; 
not once, but fifty times, he had held out his hand to 
some struggling young fellow or despondent lad 
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Btumbling on the threshold of life. For the memory 
of his own youth was always strongly present to him, 
and nowhere more so than in Rome. 

" It is pleasant to have great things expected of 
one," he said now, in his friendly voice ; " it shows 
that one has already done a good deal to merit the 
good opinion of one's friends. And it is more than 
pleasant to come to Rome for the purpose of learning 
how to do them. Have you been here long ? " 

The young man thus addressed was a tall, rather 
stolid-looking youth, with a puffy face, and a manner 
half sullen, half conceited. " Only a day or two," he 
answered. • 

" Then you have every thing to do and every thing 
to see. Well, that is rather overwhelming at first ; the 
best of one's enjoyment comes a little later, perhaps ; 
or a different kind of enjoyment, I ought rather to say. 
It is not a bad thing to be overwhelmed once in a 
while." 

" Oh," said the youth, rubbing one foot against the 
other, "I don't mean to see any thing for that 
matter. I've not come to Rome to study in that 
sense." 

" Ah, in what sense then ? " said Waring. 

" Well, I've come to be in the studio of an Italian 
artist whose pictures I admire more than any man's I 
ever saw. I have my own theory of art, and I don't 
want to confuse it. It's quite modern, you know, and 
I don't want to confuse it by looking at old masters. 
They do one no good. They're not to be compared 
to our new men, to my mind." 

" It was hardly worth while to come so far as Rome 
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then," said Waring, smiling. " Paris or London might 
suit you better." 

" Well, I wanted to be in this man's studio, you see, 
and then the light's better in Rome. The fogs in 
Paris are getting to be almost as bad as in London ; 
it's a great thing to have better light. And I needn't 
look at any thing, you know." 

" No, no, you needn't look at any thing," said War- 
ing. " One can always keep one's eyes shut ; there's 
no difficulty about that. I like the old masters my- 
self," he went on, " but then I don't pretend to know a 
great deal about art." 

"Why, Mr.' Waring, how do you do? "said Miss 
Grant's lively voice at his side. " I'm surprised to 
hear you say you don't know about art ; I thought 
you knew about every thing. Isn't it odd we should 
meet here again ? The last time we saw each other 
was in this room, if you remember ; yes, and we talked 
about Mr. Howell. Well, every one is talking about 
him now. Isn't it shocking ? " 

" What do you mean, Miss Grant ? " 

" Why, that we should all have been deceived in 
him. I assure you we all thought he was some great 
hero, and it turns out he is only some one who has 
failed in business, and ought to be in prison, some 
people say. And his name is not even Howell. Do 
you know, I am quite unhappy about my fan ; for I 
had got him to write his name on it after all, and I can't 
scratch it out, without spoiling the fan altogether. I 
shall have to get another and give this one to my 
sister when I go home. Luckily most of the people 
ivbp wrote on it s^r^ in ]B.om? still. Is it true th^t he 
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is going to marry Miss Capel ? But of course you 
don't know more than other people," Miss Grant ran 
on, without waiting for an answer ; " and though 
every one says he is, no one can be certain, can they ? 
Well, it is a comfort to think one was not the only 
person taken in ; but I own I thought him charming 
that night at Miss CapeFs. Any one might have taken 
him for a hero." 

Waring smiled. He had had a kindly feeling toward 
Miss Grant ever since the little episode of her sending 
the money to Howell. But the smile was not a very 
cheerful one, and it disappeared as, releasing himself 
at last, he made his way up to Van Bruggen, who still 
stood in the doorway, and who greeted him with a suf- 
ficiently lugubrious air. 

" So you've got back," said Waring. 

" I returned last night," said the artist. " If you 
had let me know, we could have traveled together. I 
went to your hotel yesterday morning, and found you 
gone. 

" Well, well," he went on, presently, " a pretty kettle 
of mischief has been brewing all this time. Well, 
you were right and I was wrong, and that's all about 
it." 

" There's no great harm done, that I can see," said 
Waring, with some impatience. " If it were not " 

" If it were not for Miss Capel, I suppose you 
mean," interrupted the less reticent artist. " But it 
just is Miss Capel. They say she means to marry 
him. Is it true, do you think ? " 

" I know just as much as you do," said Waring, 
" and it is certainly not a report to spread until one i§ 
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sure of its truth. If it were not for people's tongues, 
is what I was going to say. Well, let us get out of this 
crowd, at any rate. I don't know why I ever came 
in. 

They left the house together. It was a serene and 
lovely evening, and the glow which lights up the 
southern skies between the sunset and the swift-com- 
ing night was transfiguring the scene. Neither Waring 
nor his companion felt any desire to go in. They 
walked down* the Corso thronged with people and car- 
riages, and presently, escaping from the crowd, found 
themselves in the comparatively deserted regions of 
the Forum. The glow had faded ; every thing was 
turning gray ; and the immortal spirits, which not all 
the unheeding clamor of modern Rome has yet suc- 
ceeded in laying, seemed holding solemn converse 
with the remote past in this spot sacred beyond any 
other to its memory. The artist, whom no number 
of years' residence in Rome coul41' render less sensitive 
to the influences of the place, leaned with folded arms 
upon the railing that guards the parapet of the Forum 
and looked down on the scattered fragments below. 
Waring took off his hat and passed his hand through 
his hair. The coolness and silence, the sense of the 
calm past, of its unfathomable depth, which, at most 
times a truism, now and then arrests us as truth, were 
grateful to him after the heat and tea-cup gossip of 
Lady Duberley's rooms. Van Bruggen was the first 
to move. He perceived that his companion was 
depressed, without being able fully to account for his 
depression. 

<* You'll be getting a return of your fever if we stay 
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Standing about here at this hour/' he said good- 
humoredly. " So, how glad I am to be in Rome again 
after Naples," he added, presently, as the two men 
walked on together ; " I was never better pleased than 
when I put my last stroke to that portrait, as good a 
piece of work too as I ever did in my life. That poor 
young fellow, I thought he would never let me go yes- 
terday. I believe it had been some sort of a comfort 
to him to see the work going on. But it couldn't go 
on forever, and what good would my staying do ? 
And I hate Naples — as a place to live in, I mean, of 
course. There's nothing like Rome ; I say it to 
myself again each time that I return. I mean to live 
here, and to die here too. In no other place would 
my dust lie in such good company." 

" Or in such bad," said Waring. 

"Oh, that is nothing ; it is always distinguished," 
said the artist. " Yes, I mean to lay my bones in 
Rome. And you,- how long do you mean to stay 

here ? " 

" Not long enough to lay my bones on this occasion, 
I hope," said Waring. "There's the Conference 
next week ; I want to be here for that, if possible, 
but I am expecting a letter that may oblige me to 
leave at any moment." 

" But you are not going off on your travels again ? " 

" No, I've done with them for the present ; I have 
work that will keep me in Europe for some years to 
come. And I was offered," he went on, after a 
moment's pause, " I was offered the other day a pro- 
fessor's chair for three years in Berlin." 

" And you've accepted it ? " cried Van Bruggeq, 
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" I have neither accepted nor refused yet. There 
is no necessity for an immediate answer.** 

" Bah,** said the artist, " don't go to Berlin ; there's 
nothing to see there but a few pictures and the 
museum of antiquities. The town and climate are 
atrocious." 

" Well, it might suit me in some ways," said Waring ; 
" it would be a fixed occupation and place of abode 
for three years, at any rate ; and if I should want to 
settle down, that would be worth considering. And 
the work and position I should like well enough- 
Yes, it's worth considering. The point is, I don't 
want the salary, and might be depriving some man 
who does." 

" Bah," said the artist again, " don't do it, I tell you. 
You're not cut out for a professor ; you*re not meant 
for the life. It wouldn*t suit you." 

" No, no, there we dififer," said Waring ; " under cer- 
tain conditions, nothing, I believe, would suit me better 
for a time. I should like it. As for the life, that is what 
one makes it always. There is a kind of life I used to 
see a good deal of in my student days, and that is not 
without attraction for me — plenty of the work one can 
do best, a lecture-hall abroad, and at home a pipe, a 
stove, books, a kind and silent little Hausfrau, sons 
and daughters growing up around one ; there are 
worse lives, believe me, to be lived when a man comes 
to settle himself." 

Van Bruggen looked at him. " Yes, that would just 
suit you," he said, with a sort of grunt. " So that's 
your ideal, is it ? Why, I've done better than that : 
I've kept my liberty, at any rate." 
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" I was not talking of ideals/' said Waring ; " one 
doesn't build castles in the air on them at my age, 
least of all when one has bound one's self to a limited 
horizon." 

" And why the devil should you bind yourself to any 
such thing ? " said Van Bruggen. " No one's horizon 
is too wide in this world ; but you, of all men, might 
allow yourself plenty of room." 

Waring did not immediately answer. They had 
nearly reached the end of the Forum, and he stood 
still again, leaning against the rail opposite the slender 
columns of the so-called Temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux, which rose before them in the twilight above the 
Via Sacra. 

" I don't say it's my ideal," he said at last, " but 
what does it matter, and who, after all, holds the best 
in life ? We go on blindly, though we think we sec, 
and duty limits our horizons and stunts our aspira- 
tions, or what we think is duty ; and God knows, for 
assuredly we do not half the time, when we are right 
and when we are wrong. I don't say it's my ideal. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that I have 
had visions of other things ;* of another life, complet- 
ing, more than completing my own, by appealing to 
all that I find best in my nature, by renewing my be- 
lief in excellence through a largeness of purpose, a 
freshness and purity of vision to which, in my best 
days, I never attained, still less now when faith in 
goodness and the power of accomplishing great things 
has been dimmed by experience. Well, let us assume 
all that. What then ? For five minutes I may con- 
template it — and then let it pass by on the other side. 
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Why should happiness be fulfilled to me more than to 
another man ? Life is a neutral-tinted affair to most 
of us, I suppose, when we have absorbed the impres- 
sions of youth. Why should I expect it to be laid on 
in bright colors for me alone ? " 

He raised himself as he finished speaking, and 
walked on with bent head and folded arms. Van 
Bruggen at his side. Neither spoke for a time ; then 
Waring began again in a different tone of voice. 

" You don't happen to know, do you," he said, 
" that man Howeirs address ? " 

" No, I don't," said the artist. " He has left Rome, 
I hear ; I have no idea where he has gone. I don't 
suppose any one has. I suppose he's taken fright at 
meeting a Norton-Row man ; or perhaps he's swindled 
Miss Capel out of the greater part of her fortune and 
made off with it. That is one of the stories I heard 
to-day. Oh, there are no end of stories about, you 
know ; there's no help for that." 

" Of course not," answered Waring ; and said no 
more on the subject. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

OTTILIE ASKS ADVICE. 

THOSE useful deities who preside over our lives, 
and are recognized vaguely by the name of cir- 
cumstanceSy not unfrequently take on themselves the 
responsibility of shaping our actions without any very 
definite volition on our own part. 

It happened that during the next two days, War- 
ing's time was fully occupied to the exclusion of all 
those more intimate interests which had recently 
engaged his attention. A young naturalist, passing 
through Rome on his way from the south of Italy to 
join a scientific expedition starting for Borneo, had 
brought a letter of introduction to his eminent confrlre 
which he lost no time in presenting. Waring's knowl- 
edge and experience were invariably at other people's 
service ; he was acquainted with that part of the 
country for which the expedition was bound, and 
devoted himself during the two days that his young 
companion spent in Rome, to giving him such hints 
and instructions as might prove most useful to him on 
the journey he proposed to make. No one ever 
passed many hours in Waring's society without being 
charmed by his willing courtesy, without being braced 
and cheered by contact with a mind so clear and 
vigorous in every thing connected with his own wort 
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He had a kindly feeling toward all young men, as has 
been said ; only an impenetrable conceit baffled him ; 
to all other youthful thoughts he was lenient. They 
were akin, he would say, to the virtues of youth ; and 
those, he would sometimes add, he found sublime. 

The young fellow departed, Waring's thoughts 
turned again to matters that he had been glad to feel 
were in abeyance for a time. He had received no let- 
ter from Miss Stanley. He had seen nothing of 
Madame de Presnel since dining with her on the day 
of his return from Naples ; he had not even heard 
of Miss Capel. It was on Thursday afternoon that 
his young friend left him. Waring, finding himself 
free, wrote a line to Madame de Presnel to say he 
would dine with her that evening, and then, remember- 
ing that it was Miss Capel's reception-day, he resolved 
to call upon her. Yes, as a friend he might without 
hesitation go to see her ; and though he would have 
owned it to no one, lest it might seem to cast upon her 
even a shadow of reproach, he felt that just then she 
might need a friend. 

It was rather late in the afternoon when he arrived 
at the house in the Via dell' Angelo Custode. At the 
foot of the staircase he met Van Bruggen coming 
away ; but the artist was in haste apparently, for he 
only nodded and passed on, and Waring made his way 
alone up the stairs, into Miss Capel's drawing-room. 
It presented almost precisely the same aspect as on the 
occasion of his first visit some weeks ago ; the groups 
of women gossiping and knitting, Tante Lena at the 
square tea-table in the window, Lotte, whose existence 
Waring had almost forgotten, distributing cups of tea 
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and coflfee. Only Howell was not there, and an in- 
definable change had come over Miss Capel herself. 
She was as cordial, as solicitous for her guests as be- 
fore ; when Waring first saw her, she was standing in 
the momentary attitude he had learned to associate with 
her, her slender figure braced and alert, her bright eyes 
glancing round to see who claimed her attention, who 
demanded her care. But the peculiar animating bright- 
ness, like an emanation of the freshest youth, which 
had given spring and meaning to her slightest move- 
ment, were wanting. 

All this Waring noticed as he stood detained a 
minute in the doorway by some people who had 
stopped to talk among themselves as they left the 
room. Ottilie saw him the moment he entered. Her 
face changed a little ; but she did not move as he came 
forward, and she shook hands with him in silence. 
Some one else came up to claim her attention just 
then — a strange little personage, whom Waring remem- 
bered seeing there before, with short skirts above her 
white stockings and flat shoes, a huge bag depending 
at her side, and a voluble German tongue. She had 
a great deal to say to Miss Capel, who, after a minute, 
found her a seat on a sofa and placed herself at her 
side. Waring, left to himself, presently went up to 
the tea-table. He nodded to Lotte, whose pale face 
showed no illumination this time at his approach, and 
seeing a vacant chair by Tante Lena, sat down. The 
old woman paid no heed to him at first. She was pay- 
ing no heed, indeed, to any thing around her. She 
had left the care of pouring out the tea to Lotte, and 
was knitting with trembling hands, shaking her head 
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slowly from time to time. In a minute, however, she 
let her knitting fall into her lap, and raising her eyes, 
looked at Waring with a sort of uncertainty altogether 
different from her usual keen and searching gaze. Her 
eyes were sunk and reddened, and the lines and 
wrinkles in her face seemed to have deepened and 
multiplied. Something more pathetic than words lay 
in the helpless attitude and appealing gaze ; and 
Waring answered them as though she had spoken. 

" Is there any thing I can do for you ? *' he said ; 
" can I help you in any way ? " 

She shook her head slowly without moving her eye 
from his face. 

" There is something wrong," she said, " and I don't 
know what it is. Ottilie is a good child ; she keeps it 
from me to spare me trouble, but it gives me more 
trouble not to know. So far as I am concerned, it 
matters little ; there is always the grave. It is the 
young who suffer ; the old can see the end for them- 
selves." 

There was a quaver in her voice as she finished, and 
she turned her eyes from Waring to the trembling 
hands that lay in her lap. He hardly knew how to 
answer. 

" It is a mistake young people often make," he said 
at last, kindly. " It comes through want of experi- 
ence ; they do not know that any thing is better than 
suspense. But as Miss Capel has said nothing to you, 
I trust there may be nothing seriously wrong." 

" Yes, yes, there is something," she answered, more 
in her usual manner. " I can't tell you what it is ; I 
don't know. But I've known that it would be all 
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along. I thought at one time you, gracious sir, might 
have helped us ; but you could not, and that can't be 
helped either. Let us say no more about it. My mind 
gets confused, and slips from one thing to another ; 
and what is done, is done. Words are useless." 

She leaned back in her chair, turning a little away 
from Waring, and began to knit again with uncertain 
fingers that missed the thread, and let a stitch drop 
now and then unheeded. Waring rose presently, and 
moved away to the other side of the room. Its aspect 
might be the same as it had been six weeks before, 
but his attitude toward it had changed. It was no 
longer as a stranger, as a critical observer that he 
found himself there, but as a friend. What indeed 
would he not have done out of friendship toward the 
single-minded young girl, whose brave exterior hid, he 
felt sure now, some sadness, some sinking of heart 
Waring sat down again and began to talk to a stout 
German matron, beneath whose incredibly swift 
knitting-pins a long gray stocking was unrolling itself. 
Waring, himself no great talker, had seldom any diffi- 
culty in making other people converse. Before the 
afternoon was ended, he had won the heart of three 
worthy Fraus, while a sentimental blue-eyed Fraulein, 
the daughter of a poor little bookseller's clerk, fell so 
deeply in love with him that she inscribed his name 
on her return home in her choicest album within a 
wreath of forget-me-nots, and expended many a sigh 
of sentiment over the precious memory it ever after 
evoked. 

Ottilie glanced more than once toward the side of 
the room where Waring was seated ; but she left him 
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to entertain himself and her guests as he pleased, and 
did not approach him till almost every one was gone> 
and he also had risen to take his departure. 

" Mr. Waring," she said, addressing him for the 
first time that afternoon, " if it is not detaining you 
too long, I should be glad to say a few words to you 
when I am at liberty." She turned as she spoke to 
accompany her last party of visitors to the door ; 
Lotte had left the room, only Waring and Tante Lena 
had remained. Miss Capel returned in a moment, 
and sitting down by the old woman, laid her hand on 
her knee. 

" This is my last Thursday," she said, looking up at 
Waring and speaking in German, " we are going to 
leave Rome in a few days." 

" To leave Rome ! " said Waring. 

" Yes, we are tired of Rome, Tante Lena and I ; 
we are longing and longing for the mountains. It is 
nearly March, and the snow will be melting from the 
meadows ; we have been here almost five months, and 
we think it is time to go home." She still spoke in 
German, smoothing the old woman's black silk skirt 
with a caressing motion of her fingers as she spoke. 
" So this is our last Thursday," she concluded. 

" Your visitors will miss you," said Waring. 

" Yes, I think they will, I think it has given them 
some pleasure to come here every week, though I have 
failed in what I meant to do." She rose and moved 
away toward the fireplace as Lotte, returning, sat 
down by Tante Lena, and began to talk to her in a 
low voice. " I had intended," she went on, speaking 
in English now, " to do what little I could toward 
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producing a better understanding between the dif- 
ferent classes of society by enabling them to mix on 
an equal footing. There is so much, I am convinced, 
that people have in common, that my plan might suc- 
ceed, I thought. But it has failed. For while my 
friends of one class have come, as you have seen," she 
said, smiling a little, "those of the other, with the 
exception of yourself and one or two more, have alto- 
gether kept away." 

" Did you really think it would be otherwise ? " said 
Waring. 

" I thought it might — I thought I would try," she 
answered. Her tone was dispirited, she seemed 
unwilling to discuss the subject, and there was a min- 
ute's silence. 

"Mr. Waring," she then said, raising her candid 
eyes to his, " I want you to tell me the truth about 
Mr. Howell. I hardly know to whom else to apply. 
My grandmother is deeply offended with me ; I wrote 
to her to — to apologize," she said, her brows contract- 
ing a little, " but she refuses to see me or to answer 
me. Lord B , from whom, I believe, the informa- 
tion originally came, I know even less than yourself ; 
besides, he has already left Rome. My grandmother 
wrote to me in the first instance, but in such general 
terms that they conveyed no meaning to my mind. 
Will you tell me the exact truth ? " 

Waring told her. She listened without moving, in 
perfect silence. 

" There is another thing," she said, when he had 
finished ; " I must ask your forgiveness, Mr. Waring, 
for trespassing so far on your kindness, but there is 
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another point on which I should like to consult you. 
You are aware that I gave Mr. Howell a blank check 
the other day to fill up ? " 

" It was not a very wise thing to do," said Waring 
smiling. 

** No, it was not wise," she answered, quickly, " but 
having done it, of course I accept the consequences. 
This afternoon, however, I received a telegram from 
Herr Wechsel, the Munich banker, the head of the 
house of that name. He tells me that Mr. Howell has 
presented a check, signed by me, at the bank. He 
has filled it up, it would appear, for a — somewhat 
larger sum than I had contemplated, and they hesitate 
to pay it without further instructions. I am in doubt 
as to what it is best to do." 

" You do not wish the money paid ? " said Waring ; 
" but I am afraid that as Mr. Howell is in possession 
of the check with your signature, it will be impossible 
to prevent his getting it ultimately." 

" How can you suppose such a thing ? " said Ottilie, 
with animation ; " of course I desire that the money 
should be paid. Can you suppose that I should wish 
to dishonor my own word and signature ? I am only 
annoyed that this difficulty should have arisen in the 
matter." 

" Might I ask what the sum' is ? " said Waring. 

She hesitated a moment. " I would rather not tell 
you," she said then ; " oh, the money is nothing — I can 
afford it. But I am vexed — ^yes, I am grieved that 
Mr. Howell should have done it. He must have 
known, I think, that it is not a sum I meant to give. 
\ am disappointed " 
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She broke off the sentence. " What had I better 
do, Mr. Waring ? *' she said ; " wiU it be sufficient, do 
you think, if I telegraph, or would it be better for note 
to go myself ? " 

" By no means," said Waring, quickly, " that is the 
last thing you should do. Are you at all acquainted 
with these Munich bankers ? " 

" Yes, Herr Wechsel is an old friend of my father's ; 
he used to do all his business for him during the years 
my father lived in Germany ; and I also know him 
very well, for he has constantly cashed notes and 
checks for me on my way from and to England. 
Here is his telegram," taking a paper from the table. 
" He says that Mr. Howell has presented this check, 
that he thinks there must be some mistake, that he 
refuses to pay without further explanation, and will 
write." 

" The check is on your London banker, I suppose ? " 
said Waring. 

" Yes, on my London banker." 

Waring considered. " Herr Wechsel has done per- 
fectly right," he said ; " but, as I said before, there is 
no doubt the money must be ultimately paid, if 
Howell should persist in presenting the check. But 
that is what ought to be prevented. As matters stand, 
he is simply swindling you out of a large sum 
of money. Ydu gave him the check in the first 
instance, if I am not mistaken, in furtherance of 
some philanthropic scheme of his ; but there can be 
little doubt, I think, that he purposes appropriating 
part of it, at least, for his own use." 

" Yes," she said, " that is so, no doubt — I am afraid* 
there is no doubt " 
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" Will you allow me," said Waring, after a minute's 
pause, " to go to Munich, and try to arrange matters 
for you ? I believe I might be able to do so." 

" Indeed I will not," she said, with warmth, and 
more of her usual manner than she had yet shown ; 
"how can you imagine I would allow you to give 
yourself so much trouble about me and my affairs ? 
And you do not, I think, quite understand ; nothing — 
nothing should induce me to undo what has been 
done. It was my own doing, and I will abide by the 
consequences. If I thought telegraphing would do, 
I would telegraph at once. I should do so without 
hesitation to a stranger. But Herr Wechsel is acting, 
I know, rather as a friend in the matter than as a man 
of business ; he might raise further difficulties " 

She paused. They had been standing opposite 
to each other by the fire, but now she sat down in the 
nearest chair and passed her hand over her forehead. 

" My thoughts are all confused," she said. " I do 
not express myself properly, I know. I am afraid 
Howell will be annoyed. I do not wish him to be 
annoyed, or to be placed in a false position ; the 
whole thing is my own doing." 

" I don't think you need consider Mr. Howell in the 
matter," said Waring, dryly ; " he has probably calcu- 
lated on what is precisely the fact, your unwillingness 
to create a scandal, and your willingness to stand by 
your word." 

" My inability in any way to do otherwise," said 
Ottilie, with some warmth. " I do not defend what 
Mr. Howell has done — I could not — but that is 
another part of the question altogether ; and I do 
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not know why any one should suspect me of unwill- 
ingness to fulfill my engagements. I beg your par- 
don," she went on, calming down ; " I don't know 
why I should talk in this way, when you are so kind 
as to listen to my perplexities, nor indeed why I should 
trouble you with them at all. I believe I had better 
think the matter quietly over by myself." 

She rose as she spoke, as though to end the inter- 
view. Waring took up his hat. 

" Do you happen to know," he said, " Mr. Howell's 
address in Munich ? " 

" I do not," she answered, her color rising a little- 
" I have had no communication with Mr. Howell since 
he left Rome." 

"I ask you," said Waring, "because it is of some 
importance to me not to lose sight of him altogether. 
But I suppose that a letter addressed to the care of 
Herr Wechsel might find him for the next day or two, 
at any rate ? " 

" Probably," she answered, rather absently. She 
looked up as Waring held out his hand to her. " I 
do not know whether I shall see you again, Mr. War- 
ing " she said. 

" Do you leave Rome so soon ? " 

" In two or three days at latest. We have already 
made most of our preparations. Tante Lena is not 
well. I feel that I have been very selfish in keeping 
her here so long already ; but it has been difl&cult — it 
is difficult for me to know just what to do." 

There were tears in her bright eyes ; but she turned 
away quickly, and in a moment they were gone. 

" I hope to see you again," said Waring ; " if you will 
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allow me, I will call and wish you and your aunt good- 
by. She knows nothing, does she, of all this busi- 
ness ? ** 

" I have not told her," said Ottilie, " it would grieve 
her, I know ; and I have given her so much trouble 
already. I want to keep it from her if I can." 

" I think I should tell.her," said Waring ; " she sus- 
pects already, I fancy, that something is wrong, and 
that is always worse than knowing the truth. Forgive 
my inveterate habit of obtruding my advice. And if 
I can be of any service to you will you let me know ? 
If you would allow me to go to Munich " 

" Thank you," she said, smiling, " but I have tres- 
passed a great deal too much on your kindness 
already. I don't know what you must think of me 
and all my difficulties and grumblings and mistakes. 
I used to imagine it would be so easy to be quite in- 
dependent, and have only to think of what seems to 
one's self right and wrong. But it is not." 

" Ah, no," said Waring, " it is not. It is the most 
difficult thing in the world." 

They shook hands and he went away. 



CHAPTER XXIII. • 

OTTILIE BIDS FAREWELL. 

DONNA LAURA and her husband dined at 
Madame de Presnel's that evening. They had 
an engagement afterward as usual, and went away at 
ten o'clock. The carnival had been a long one, but it 
was nearly over now ; this was almost the last enter- 
tainment of the season to which they were going. 
Laure was in a slightly sentimental mood, and enter- 
tained her mother and Waring after dinner with a dis- 
course on the superior joys of convent life as com- 
pared with those of a worldly existence. She had 
been that day to see a friend who had lately taken the 
veil, and could not refrain from a sigh that circum- 
stances withheld her from sharing a lot that she main- 
tained to be preferable to every other. Her husband, 
standing with his back to the fire, listened with an air 
of stolid enjoyment. 

" How she talks," he said, smoothing down his 
mustache, " how she talks. But it is only talk. To- 
morrow we will buy a new gown, and that will be bet- 
ter still. To-night she would only wear black again." 

" How you talk, Luigi," said Donna Laura, pouting 
a little. " ' To-night she would only wear black again,* 
— and you have told me a hundred times that you 
never like me better than in this black lace ; I wore 
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it on purpose to please you ; also a little," she imme- 
diately added, with her usual ingenuousness, "be- 
cause these pearls that our aunt gave me in Florence 
look so well with it. Don't you think so ? " turning 
from her mother to Waring. 

" I think that you have shown, as always, the sound- 
est discretion," said Waring, putting on his spec- 
tacles ; " the dress, and the pearls, and yourself, Laure, 
— no, don't expect me to find adjectives for what is 
absolutely perfect." 

" Ah, you said that charmingly," cried Laure, de- 
lighted ; " you make much better compliments, Rich- 
ard, than you used. You are not very clever at them 
now ; you are too much in earnest, and yet have an 
air of not meaning what you say. Oh, as for com- 
pliments, je m'y connais. But formerly you never 
made me any at all. I believe you were like mamma, 
you were afraid of making me vain ; and you think, 
now that I am married, it does not matter. It does 
not matter at all, for Luigi is not in the least afraid of 
making me vain ; he says pretty things to me all day 
long. I think," she went on, relapsing into pensive- 
ness, " that for the future I will always wear black — 
or else gray — or white " 

" They are convent colors, my dear," said Madame 
de Presnel, with a smile. 

" Yes — " she said, " and then they lend themselves 
to so many combinations. I have found that out in 
the last twelve months. Besides, Lent is coming, and 
in Lent one should always wear black. One ought 
not to go out in Lent ; but Luigi bores himself to ex- 
tinction at home, and says that the only use of having 
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an Englishwoman and a Protestant for a wife is to 
have a little more liberty. You know you did, Luigi ; 
you said it to your aunt, and she will never forgive 
you. Oh, you have no idea what Luigi is, mamma ; 
he tries to be quite English sometimes, and does not 
succeed at all. Fortunately for him, I am making 
myself quite Italian, and his aunt will forgive me by 
and by. Well, good night, mamma ; we must go. By 
the by, I expect to see Ottilie Capel to-night ; she has 
been asked, I know, and, since Lady Sarah is here to 
be her chaperon, I suppose there is no reason she 
should not go." 

" You will not see Ottilie if her going depends on her 
grandmother," said Madame de Presnel ; " Lady Sarah 
has been on the sofa these three days with a fit of — I 
hardly know what sort of fit. I might call it nervous, 
but, as she likes to remark, nerves are an invention of 
young women of the present day, and never afflict peo- 
ple of her generation. But to accompany her grand- 
daughter to an evening party is the last thing she would 
think herself capable of doing." 

Laure gathered up her train and began to draw on 
her long gloves. " In that case," she said, turning 
that her husband might wrap her cloak round her 
shoulders, " we shall not see Ottilie to-night ; but, if I 
had known, I might have asked her to come with us. 
Ottilie is becoming the fashion, do you know, mamma ; 
it would have beeji amusing to take her. Do you think 
she meant to make herself the fashion ? Luigi, you 
must come at once ; it is past ten, and remember that, 
if we ever do go out in Lent, I never mean to stay later 
than eleven. Next year I shall not go out at all ; I 
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shall go into retraite at the convent. Good-night, 
Richard ; you might come and dine with us one day 
soon." 

A servant who was waiting at the door, came forward 
as the prince and princess left the room, and gave 
Waring a note that had just arrived. A commission- 
aire had brought it, he said, from the hotel, where it 
had been left in the first instance, and waited to know 
if there was an answer. Waring opened the letter, and 
glanced rapidly through it to the end. 

" There is no answer," he said, dismissing the man. 
He stood, with the note in his hand, deliberating with 
an air of perplexity. 

" What now ? " said Madame de Presnel. 

" Nothing — it is from Miss Capel," he said, " a fare- 
well note. She is leaving Rome to-night ! " 

" Leaving Rome to-night ? " 

" Yes ; you had better see what she says." 

He gave her the note. It ran as follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Waring, 

" After our conversation this afternoon, I 
should like to tell you that I have after all decided that 
it will be better for me to go to Munich, and settle the 
matter we spoke of in person. It is only anticipating 
my journey by a day or two. I start with my maid by 
to-night's train, and Tante Lena, whom I leave in 
charge of my friend Lotte, will follow with her on Sat- 
urday. I shall remain a few hours only in Munich, 
and return at once to Verona to meet my aunt, so that 
we may make the more troublesome part of the jour- 
ney together. I have explained tQ her the reason q{ 
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my sodden change iA plans. I do not know what she 
had imagined, but she seemed relieved when I told her 
just what had happened ; so you were right 

^ As this is to say good-by, you must let me thank 
you for your kindness, and especially for the attention 
you have shown to Xante Lena. She has valued it 
very highly, and so have I. 

" Yours very truly, 

"Ottiue Capel." 

" You need not tell me what she is going about," 
said Madame de Presnel, smiling and returning the 
note, ^^ of course she has got herself into some diffi- 
culty with Mr. Howell and her check. But don't tell 
me, if it is a matter of confidence ; I shall hear it all 
no doubt to-morrow from Lady Sarah." 

" Miss Capel did not make it at all a matter of con- 
fidence,*' said Waring ; " naturally, we are not on the 
terms that would lead her to do so. She asked my 
advice, that was all." 

" Which she followed ? " 

" Not at all. When I say she asked my advice, that 
is only a way of speaking, you know. She was 
annoyed and perplexed by a telegram she had received 
from her Munich bankers, and I was the first person 
with whom she found it possible to talk over her diffi- 
culty. She did not really want my advice ; she wanted 
to know her own niind in the matter. I gave her none 
beyond advising her not to go to Munich — and she is 
going." 

" If one may ask questions without indiscretion," 
snid Madame d^ Presnel ** I should lik^ to knpw 
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whether Mr. Howell is in Munich. He has disap- 
peared from Rome I know, and no one has been able 
to tell me any thing about him." 

" Yes, he is in Munich, I believe. He stopped there 
apparently to present Miss Capel's check. The banker, 
who is an old friend of her father's, found something 
suspicious in a stranger presenting a check for what 
would appear to be a large sum, and telegraphed to 
Miss Capel for instructions. Howell has done, or 
would have done had he had any one to deal with but 
Miss Capel, an imprudent thing in drawing attention 
to himself. As it is, knowing her, he probably knows 
also what he is about, and has calculated his chances 
of success exactly. It is a piece of ill luck for him, 
though, to have fallen on a friend of Miss Capel's, who 
will take the thing up as a personal matter." 

" What is the sum, if one may inquire ? " 

" I do not know — a large one, I am afraid. But she 
says she can afford it." 

" Then she may hold that she has got off cheaply," 
said Madame de Presnel, smiling. " All things con- 
sidered, the man has shown himself moderate if he has 
allowed her to sign away less than half her fortune. 
And she has gone to Munich. But it is unheard-of 
folly ; it is madness. After what has passed here, of 
course people will say that she has followed him. 
Does she hope to get back her money ? " 

" Not at all — she has no such id^ in her mind," 
said Waring ; " it might be wiser if she had, but she 
has not. As to what people will say, one may take 
for granted >that it will be whatever is most ill-natured. 
No need to foI>estall their remarks." 
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" Dear Richard, I am not forestalling their remarks. 
I have my own theory as to what has passed between 
Miss Capel and Mr. Howell, and it is entirely tO her 
credit. It is magnanimous in me to say so, for I own 
to having had a strong prejudice against her. Sin- 
cerely speaking, I am distressed about this. She has 
acted on a generous impulse, I don't doubt ; but 
generous impulses — and not unnaturally, considering 
what the world is — are the last that the world gives peo- 
ple credit for. After all, however," Madame de Presnel 
continued, " I do not know that it greatly matters. If 
she at once rejoins her aunt at Verona, as she proposes 
to do, there will not be much room or time left for 
scandal. The person I am most interested in just now 
is Mr. Howell " She paused. " I am more anx- 
ious than I can say," she went on, in a moment, " that 
he should not be lost sight of again." 

" Why ? " said Waring, looking at her. 

" Why, why, why ? But there is not a single why in 
the whole matter," said Madame de Presnel, impa- 
tiently, " it is essential, it is imperative that he should 
be kept in sight, if possible. So much so," she went 
on, more calmly, " that if I might venture to offer 
some advice on my side, Richard, it would be that you 
should go yourself to Munich and look after him 
before he has time to disappear again." 

" Yes, that I consider to be excellent advice," he said, 
smiling, " for it was just what I was thinking of doing. 
It has been in my mind all the afternoon since I heard 
that Howell is at Munich, and this note determines 
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" That note determines you ? 
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" Yes, since I think it probable he may leave im- 
mediately Miss Capel has enabled him to get his check 
cashed. He probably stopped in Munich as being the 
last point to which his ready-money would carry him, 
and is being detained there for the same reason. He 
is not likely to remain after he has the means to go on 
with his journey. I don't look at the matter from 
quite the same point of view that you do ; since, 
though I am of opinion that I ought, under the cir- 
cumstances, to keep him in sight, I also feel that it 
might be a good deal better in many ways if he had 
never reappeared ; or else that, having reappeared, 
he should vanish again. That is my point of view ; 
but as it is not the only one to be considered, I pro- 
pose to start by to-morrow morning's train for Munich." 

" To-morrow morning — and if we had thought of it 
in time you might have taken to-night's train," said 
Madame de Presnel, looking at her watch, " but I am 
afraid it is too late now." 

" Certainly it is too late," said Waring ; " and, in 
any case, I should prefer not to go in the same train 
with Miss Capel. Under the circumstances, she 
could hardly regard it as any thing but an intrusion." 

" That you should travel in the same train with her ? 
I should have thought it would, on the contrary, be a 
protection." 

" That," he answered, " would be the same thing." 

Madame de Presnel looked at him for a moment, 
then moved her shoulders slig^itly. "I think you 
strain the point of delicacy," she said ; " but it matters 
the less that it is certainly too late for you to take to- 
night's train ; and I own for the moment that Miss 
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Capel was less in my thoughts than Mr. Howell. 
Don't, Richard, don't let any scruples interfere with 
your at once finding him out ; consider how much 
annoyance and trouble it may give should he escape 
you. I feel it so strongly," she said, opening and 
closing a volume that lay on the table at her side, 
"that, if it were possible for me to leave Rome, I 
should be tempted myself to start to-morrow morning 
for Munich. But no, it is not possible ; it is essential 
that I should be in Rome during the next few days." 

" What an idea ! " said Waring, smiling at her affec- 
tionately ; " as if I should allow you for a moment to 
undertake a long journey on what I suppose I must 
consider my business." 

She looked at him for a moment, smiling also, but 
made no answer. 

" I don't quite understand your extreme anxiety 
either," he went on ; " if you are thinking of Miss 
Stanley, I suppose I may say without fatuity, that I 
consider it a real misfortune for her that this fellow 
should have turned up to complicate her future. It is 
disastrous that she should hold herself bound in any 
way to such a man. Still I suppose I must go." 

He took one or two turns up and down the room. 
Madame de Presnel stood watching him, her hand 
resting on the table beside her. 

" I should have thought my anxiety comprehensible 
enough," she said at last. " But I don't quite under- 
stand you, I own, Richard, nor 3four point of view 
that you speak of." 

" I dare say not," he said, " for it's not a strictly 
logical one as I see it ; I'm not sure that I understand 
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it myself." He stood silent for a while. " Well, good- 
night, and good-by," he said, holding out his hand- 
Madame de Presnel took no immediate notice of it, or 
of his last words. 

" Yes, yes, I believe I understand," she said, 
presently. She sighed, then smiled a little. " If you 
should see Miss Capel-r— " she began. 

" I am not at all likely to see Miss Capel," he said, 
" since she proposes to be in Munich for a few hours 
only. She may probably have left before I arrive." 

" True Well, I want you to be good enough, 

Richard, to telegraph to me at once when you have 
found Mr. Howell, or even if you do not find him ; do 
not fail to do so. Oh ! I have excellent reasons, I 
assure you What hotel do you go to in Munich ? " 

He told her, and, on the understanding that she 
would hear from him, they parted. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS. 



A STORM of wind and sleet ushered Waring into 
Munich two evenings later. Swept by the 
bitter blasts, the wide plains that stretch around the 
city looked desolate in the gray twilight ; the lights of 
the town shone gratefully as the train moved into the 
station. Waring, weary, dusty, and shaken by his 
journey of thirty hours or more, was yet thankful that 
the time had arrived when he could exchange the pas- 
sive monotony of being borne across plains and over 
mountain passes for active movement of some kind. 
Securing a carriage, he drove straight to his hotel, to 
deposit his portmanteau ; and, without waiting to dine, 
at once proceeded to carry out the course of action he 
had decided upon. 

Miss Capel, he was aware, could have preceded him 
in Munich by a few hours only ; but a very short 
time, in the event of her finding Herr Wechsel, might 
suffice to settle the business on which she had come ; 
it was not improbable, therefore, that she had already 
left Munich. That she should have left or not, what 
did it matter ? It was not Miss Capel he had come to 
find, but Howell ; and in taking steps to find Howell, 
there was not, he felt, a moment to be lost. Nothing 
was more likely, as he had said in talking the matter 
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Over with Madame de Presnel, than that Howell, once 
in possession of his money, should leave Munich and 
be heard of no more. An extreme desire to find the 
man, and not to let him go until some sort of settle- 
ment and understanding of the question between him 
and Miss Stanley had been arrived at, had succeeded 
to the sort of reluctance to move that Waring had felt 
at first. Should Howell once more disappear, the 
question might remain unsettled for no one could say 
how long. Not only Miss Stanley's fate, which to a 
certain extent lay in her own hands, but his own, 
which in this matter lay beyond his control, depended 
in great measure on the issue of his present under- 
taking ; though what that issue would be, in what way 
it was to be brought about, he was quite unable to 
foresee. Nor could he but owe fortune a grudge for 
having placed him in a position so whimsical that, 
look at the future which way he would, it presented so 
tangled a scheme of good and evil that he was unable 
to bring any ardent hope or wish of his own to bear 
upon it. No result could bring perfect satisfaction to 
every one ; and any result must, he foresaw, bring 
pain of one kind or another to himself. To take a step 
toward disentangling the general complication was all 
that could approve itself to his mind in the matter at 
present ; and the first practical step in that direction 
was undoubtedly to find Howell. 

All this had presented itself with much lucidity to 
Waring's mind at intervals during the long hours of his 
journey from Rome, together with an increasing impa- 
tience for the moment when he should be able to 
exchange these unsatisfactory musings on the future. 
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for active measures in the present. The first necessity 
now was to learn Herr Wechsel's address, since it was 
from him alone he could hope to get the information 
he wanted concerning Howell : and this he easily ascer- 
tained at the hotel. The banker was well-known in 
Munich. The difficulty had at once suggested itself to 
Waring, that business hours being over, he might have 
some trouble in gaining access to the man of business, 
especially since, as he was further informed at the hotel, 
Herr Wechsel had a house outside Munich and seldom 
slept in town. The attempt had to be made, however ; 
and Waring ordering a cab, bade the coachman drive 
to the address that had been given him. It was in the 

Strasse, not far from the hotel ; and he had made 

such good speed that it was hardly yet eight o'clock 
when he alighted from the vehicle at Herr Wechsel's 
door. 

The bank of course was closed, and no admission 
possible ; so he was told by the lean and gray-haired 
porter, who kept watch within the great doors, which, 
leading into a covered court yard, had opened by the 
width of a few churlish inches in answer to Warm^'s 
ring. The man was churlish too, after the manner ol 
his kind ; but on Waring requesting to be informed 
where Herr Wechsel was to be found, as he had come 
on urgent business, he admitted, with some reluctance, 
that, contrary to his usual habits, the banker was still 
in the house. It was the same, however, he added, as 
if he were not there, since he was engaged and could 
see no one. He had only l)een detained in town by 
an appointment, and would leave almost immediately. 

" My business is urgent," said Wwing, " but it will 
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not occupy two minutes. I need not disturb Herr 
Wechsel further than to obtain an address." 

He took out a card and wrote a few words in pencil 
above his name by the light in the porter's lodge. 

" Be so good," he said, putting the card with some 
silver into the man's hand, "to take this to Herr 
Wechsel ; and if you will bring me back an answen 
there will be no need for me to trouble him further." 

The man, after a moment's hesitation, pocketed the 
money, and, with a bunch of keys in one hand and a 
small oil-lamp in the other, crossed the court yard, and 
disappeared up a dark staircase at the further end. 
Waring waited, listening to the rush of the wind in the 
empty street, and the dash of the sleet upon the glass 
roof of the court yard. He drew aside the curtain from 
the little window of the porter's lodge and looked out. 
The cab, which he had desired to wait for him, was 
drawn close up to the narrow footway where a project- 
ing cornice afforded some protection, and a flickering 
lamp hard by showed him the driver huddled up 
against the wall for shelter ; otherwise the street was 
deserted except for the fierce rush of the rain and the 
blast. " What a night for a homeless wanderer," was 
the thought that came unbidden to Waring's mind. 
Even the porter's room, with its iron stove and 
painted furniture, seemed by contrast a palace of 
comfort. 

In a few minutes the porter re-appeared. 

" If you will trouble yourself to follow me, sir," he 
said, " Herr Wechsel will himself see you on your 
business." 

>Varing followecj as, lamp in hand, the pian crQss§4 
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the courtyard again, and, mounting the wide staircase 
to the first landing, paused before a heavy outer door, 
whose brass plate was inscribed with the banker*s 
name. Unlocking and locking it again behind him he 
ushered Waring into a long, dimly-lighted corridon 
with closed doors on either side, and a night-porter 
lounging on a bench. At the lower end, a door stand- 
ing ajar, opened into a small antechamber with swing- * 
doors, through which the man led the way into a lofty, 
high-windowed apartment, fitted with leather seats 
and mahogany, brass-mounted desks, where the daily 
business of the bank was transacted. It was empty 
and unlighted now, cold too, with the chill of expiring 
fires ; but on the further side, opposite the entrance 
from the corridor, was a smaller door, from beyond 
which, as the porter knocked and opened it, brightness 
and warmth streamed out upon the darkness. The 
man stood on one side to allow Waring to pass ; and 
entering, he found himself in a small, square room, 
carpeted, heated, lighted by a lamp suspended from 
the ceiling, furnished with a china stove and book- 
shelves, with leather arm-chairs and a center table 
beneath the lamp. It was, in short, Herr Wechsel's 
private apartment into which Waring found himself 
introduced ; and as he entered, three people confronted 
him — Herr Wechsel himself, Howell, and Miss 
Capel. 

Herr Wechsel, a tall, thin, white-haired man, with 
keen blue eyes and a kindly expression, was standing 
with his back to the stove. Opposite to him, on the 
other side of the table, stood Howell ; he was extraor- 
dinarily pale, and his face wore a set and do^^ed 
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expression not usual with him. Ottilie alone was 
seated ; she wore her traveling-dress, and the dark 
furs of her loosened cloak, the soft darkness of the 
brown fur cap above her shining hair, seemed by con- 
trast to make her look even more youthful, more fair 
and delicate. Waring thought, than was her wont. She 
sat leaning a little forward, her clasped hands resting 
on the edge of the table ; before her lay Waring's card. 
His entrance apparently interrupted some conversa- 
tion ; a sort of pause succeeded ; for a moment no one 
spoke. Only Herr Wechsel, at once advancing, closed 
the door, at the same time holding out his hand to 
Waring. 

" Miss Capel tells me you are a friend of hers," 
he said then, " you are welcome ; and if you have 
business with Mr. Howell, Mr. Howell, as you see, is 
here." 

He spoke in German, and Howell took no notice of 
the words. Ottilie, who had recognized Waring's en- 
trance by a glance and slight movement only, was the 
first to speak again. 

" I had not expected to see you, Mr. Waring," she 
said, in her clear voice, " but I am glad that you are 
come. You will, perhaps, help me to convince Herr 
Wechsel that I have no wish, as I have no intention, to 
draw back from any engagements into which I may 
have entered. He finds some difficulty in believing 
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" What I say is this," said Herr Wechsel, with em- 
phasis, and in excellent English ; " that no man who 
has a spark of honorable feeling would take advan- 
tage of what is obviously — ^well, a misunderstanding, 
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let us say. No doubt whatever exists in my mind that 
Mr. Howell should either destroy that check or re- 
turn it to Miss Capel." 

There was a minute's silence. No one moved. 

" Mr. Howell would be acting contrary to my ex- 
pressed wishes if he did any thing of the k'md," Ottilie 
said then, looking up. She spoke more slowly than 
usual, and with an accent of great sweetness — it might 
be of regret — in her voice. " Mr. Howell," she said, 
" you have the check with you, I believe. Will you 
trust it to me for one minute ? " 

There was a momentary, a perceptible hesitation on 
Howell's part. Then he drew the check from his 
pocket and handed it to her across the table. She 
rose and took it from his hand 

" Thank you," she said. She glanced at the signa- 
ture and at the figures inserted by Howell ; her color 
rose slightly. " Mr. Howell," she said, " you are 
aware what end I had in view when I gave you this 
check in the first instance. I can only trust to you 
to make the best use of it now ; and I give it back to 
you in the presence of Herr Wechsel and Mr. Waring, 
that there may be no further doubt in the matter, that 
it may be understood clearly that you have my war- 
rant for presenting it. Believe that my truest good 
wishes for your future go with it." 

Her voice sank and took a gentler tone with these 
last words. Howell took the paper from her. For a 
moment the two stood facing each other ; he fumbling 
the check, she with her eyes — her eyes in which there 
was an expression of mingled reproach, disappoint- 
iTi^nt, and forgiveness — fitted pn his face. He looked 
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up and met them. A sudden red overspread his pale 
countenance. 

" Damn it all, then, if I take the money," he said, 
roughly ; and, tearing the check into twenty pieces, 
he flung them on the table before him, and abruptly 
left the room. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

WARING COMES TO THE RESCUE. 

THE three left behind looked at each other for a 
moment in silence. Miss Capel, who had 
turned very pale, sat down again, resting her clasped 
hands on the table as before. 

'' It is better so, is it not ? " she said, addressing her 
old friend, " I had.better do nothing more at present ? " 

" Certainly not, my dear," he answered, " neither 
now nor at any other time. The man has behaved 
better than I expected, but you are well out of it." 

She made no answer. Her eyes sought Waring. 

" I do not explain your presence here, Mr. Waring," 
she said with a slight smile, " but it is really good-by 
this time. I leave Munich immediately." 

" And I can not stay a moment," he answered, " I 
came to find Mr. Howell, and I must follow him at 
once." 

" That is well," she said. She seemed about to add 
something more, but checked herself. She simply 
shook hands with Waring, and he left her. 

Herr Wechsel accompanied him to the outer door 
of the apartment. Neither made any comment on what 
had passed, nor, beyond an inquiry on Waring's 
part as to where he might expect to find Howell, 
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did any conversation pass between them. Herr 
Wechsel gave the name of the hotel where 
Howell had been staying ; and, with a friendly 
hope that he and Waring might meet again, they 
parted. Waring made his way quickly down the 
staircase, across the courtyard, and out into the street. 
He was prepared to hail his cab and drive at once to 
the address Herr Wechsel had given ; but, as the great 
porte-cochere closed, he preceived the man of whom he 
was in search standing just in front of him, leaning 
against a lamp-post, as though strength or courage had 
failed to carry him further. The light, blown about 
by the wind, revealed him fitfully as he stood there 
motionless, a figure of an aspect no less homeless and 
forlorn than that which had crossed Waring's mental 
vision but a few moments before. His hat was pulled 
down low over his eyes as though to protect his face 
from the driving storm ; his hands were thrust into his 
pockets, but he had no great-coat, and already looked 
drenched and battered by the wind and the beating 
sleet. He roused himself at the noise made by the 
closing of Xht porte-cochere ; and without turning to see 
by what it was caused, began to move slowly forward 
with bent head. Waring overtook him, and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

" I was just about to look you up," he said ; " are 
you going to your hotel ? I have a cab here and can 
take you if you like." 

Howell stood still and looked at him. " I don't 
know where I am going," he said at last ; " a man with- 
out money hasn't much choice." 

He put his hand into his pocket and drew out a few 
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copper coins, which he silently contemplated by the 
flickering light of the lamp, replacing them then with- 
out a word. He had a crushed look, hardly to be 
accounted for by the mere want of money ; an experi- 
ence he must certainly have been through before. It 
was the look of a man who has played his last stake, 
whose resources are exhausted, who feels that the end 
has come. No sadder human form could have stood 
under the starless sky, in the wind-swept streets of 
Munich that night, 

" Come back with me to my hotel," said Waring, " I 
am going to get some food, and perhaps you will do 
me the pleasure of dining with me. Later on, if you 
like, we can talk over your affairs." 

Howell made no answer ; but he stood still while 
Waring signaled to the cabman to advance, and got 
into the vehicle with the air of helpless bewilderment 
he had worn throughout the interview. 

It was only later that Waring learned some details 
of what had taken place that day before his own 
appearance on the scene. He learned that Miss Capel, 
having arrived in Munich early in the afternoon, had 
gone at once to Herr Wechsel to explain in what way 
Howell had come into possession of the check, and to 
request that no further difficulty might be raised in 
the matter. The banker was dismayed at hearing for 
the first time the real state of the case. A telegram, 
which Ottilie had dispatched before her departure 
from Rome, had given him no information beyond the 
fact that she was coming to arrange matters in person ; 
and he had cherished a hope that an explanation 
would be forthcoming to justify his own view, that 
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some fraud had been committed which only required 
to be exposed to be set right. Howell, indeed, had 
worn an air of indifference, as one secure of his rights 
when informed by Herr Wechsel that he was about to 
telegraph Miss Capel for instructions ; he had even 
left his address with the banker without difficulty. 
But it was only Miss Capel's own words that con- 
vinced Herr Wechsel that the matter was without 
redress — that, unless Howell could be induced to 
forego his claim, the money was certainly gone. He 
first scolded Ottilie well for her folly, and then 
resolved to take advantage of her arrival in Munich to 
assure himself by an interview with Howell in her 
presence that the man was inaccessible to any argu- 
ment he could urge. The interview was delayed by 
the fact that when Howell was sent for, he was not at 
first to be found. The banker, therefore, keeping 
Miss Capel as his guest, waited on from hour to hour 
in town ; but it was not until nearly eight o'clock that the 
messenger who had been dispatched to await Howell's 
return came back with him. Howell gave no account 
of himself, made no apology for the delay ; he had, in 
fact, been passing the time in playing billiards, which 
he played very badly, and had succeeded in losing the 
last few francs in his possession. The interview took 
place, with the result we know ; an hour later Miss 
Capel, accompanied by Herr Wechsel, who would not 
be dissuaded from acting as her escort for the first ^ 
part of her journey, had left Munich for Verona. 

All this came later to Waring's knowledge. At 
present his chief concern was with Howell, who 
seemed prostrated to a degree that amazed him ; he 
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could not understand how such a collapse of energy 
and will had been brought about. He took him 
up stairs to a little sitting-room opening out of the bed- 
room he had already engaged, and ordered a fire to 
be lighted in the stove. Howell sat down in the first 
chair that presented itself, his head hanging, his arms 
folded on his breast. He shook his head in answer to 
offers of refreshment ; he had dined already, he said, 
on being further pressed ; and Waring, who had 
hardly touched food that day, presently left him to 
get some dinner in the restaurant below. 

When he came back he found Howell seated in the 
same chair, almost in the same attitude ; he had only 
drawn a little nearer to the stove, whose friendly 
warmth was beginning to make itself felt. Waring, 
without speaking, sat down at the table and began to 
write a note, glancing now and then at his companion. 
He was but a young fellow, after all, he thought ; 
young enough for a fresh start in life, with the hope of 
making a better thing of it than he had done so far. 
Howell, as though conscious of this unexpressed inter- 
est in his fate, presently looked up and around him, 
pushing his hair off his forehead like a man newly 
wakened from sleep. 

" I am going to leave you for half-an-hour," said 
Waring, addressing him in his friendly voice ; " I am 
going up stairs to see a man whom I know, and whom 
I have just discovered to be in the hotel. But, first, I 
am writing a note with your permission to the inn you 
have been staying at, to order your portmanteau to be 
sent here. Have you any objection ? " 

" I don't care a straw," said Howell, dropping his 
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head again, and speaking in a hoarse, uneven voice, 
" it makes no difference to me where I am." 

" Then that arrangement will do for the moment as 
well as any other," said Waring, closing the note. 
" The room next to this one is vacant," pointing to a 
door opposite to that which led into his own bedroom. 
" I can order your things to be taken in there, and if 
you were to take my advice you would go to bed. 
You look tired out. I don't know whether you have 
any immediate plans," he went on, " but to-morrow, if 
you will let me, I shall be glad to have some talk with 
you about what you think of doing." 

" I know no more than the dead," said the other, 
without moving, " and Heaven help me, I don't care. 
What I should have done, if I had got that money, I 
know very well. I should have gone straight to 
America, and no one would have heard of me any 
more." 

" You don't repent what you did just now, I sup- 
pose," said Waring. 

" I don't say that I repent or that I do not," he 
answered, " it was the one chance I had left, and it's 
gone. There's an end of it." 

He turned at the last words, and sat with his elbow 
on his knee, his chin propped on his hand, staring at 
the wood blazing and crackling within the little square 
open door of the stove. 

" Repent ! " he said at last ; " an hour ago I had 
money and independence and wealth in the future, all 
in my hands ; and in a moment of weakness I've 
thrown them all away. I wish to God I had the chance 
over again." 
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" Well, I am glad you have not," said Waring, " if 
the result were to be that I should lose the good 
opinion your action to-night has given me of you." 

" I don't care a straw for your opinion," said 
Howell, turning round, and making an effort to clear 
and steady his voice ; "I might have had the money, 
for that matter, and no one could have said a word. 
It was a free gift ; you yourself saw Miss Capel give 
it to me. It was there in my hands and I let it go. 
Good God ! when I think of it now, I believe I must 
have been mad." 

" You were not mad and you know it," said Waring. 
" You were obeying the best instincts of your nature, 
in showing Miss Capel you were not unworthy of the 
generous confidence she had reposed in you. If you 
were mad at all in the matter, I would rather believe 
it was when you filled in that check." 

Howell looked at him. His countenance changed ; 
he dropped his head on his breast again, and sank 
back in his chair. 

" I wish I hadn't done it," he said, miserably, like a 
child. " I wish to Heaven Miss Capel had never put 
it in my power. But it was there, under my hand ; 
any one might have done it in the circumstances. And 
if I was mad, I tell you it was with reason. When a 
man loses every thing ; the fortune he counted on, the 
woman he loves, every thing, I suppose it's natural 
he should try to get what he can out of the ruin." 

" The woman he loves " said Waring, frown- 
ing. 

" Well, why not ? " said Howell, pushing back his 
chair with violence, " why, in the name of Heaven, 
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shouldn't I love her as well as any one else ? Because 
we are of different birth and different fortune ? Who 
thinks of such things in these days ? Not Miss Capel, 
at any rate. She has a noble soul, she is above such 
petty distinctions " 

"I haven't the least idea what you are talking 
about," said Waring, rising, " and I see no necessity 
whatever for our discussing Miss Capel." 

"Good God, sir, I'm not discussing her," said 
Howell. " I — I worship Miss Capel." He grew ex- 
tremely pale, then flushed as suddenly. " Don't you 
know what happened that last day at Miss Capel's ?" 
he said ; " five minutes before you came into the room. 
I had asked her to marry me, and she had refused- 
After that I didn't care what I did ; and I don't much 
care now." 

He rose abruptly, and walking to the door leading 
into the adjoining apartment, flung it open, but paused 
before leaving the room. 

" If Miss Capel had accepted me I should be a rich 
man now," he said, " or if I had got that check cashed 
as I ought to have got it, without question, I should 
be far enough off by this time, and troubling no living 
soul. The chance was one that doesn't come once in 
a thousand years, and I've missed it. I don't say I'm 
sorry for what I did to-night ; but I've missed my 
chance all the same, and been a fool all round." 

Without waiting for an answer he disappeared into 
the next room, closing the door behind him and bolt- 
ing it. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A KNOT IS CUT. 

HOWELL'S last words were an illumination to 
Waring. He understood now, as it had not 
been possible he should understand before, the current 
of feeling and passion that had moved Miss Capel 
during these last days. If she felt — Waring believed 
it lay within the lines of her character to feel — that 
she had unwittingly done Howell a wrong by leading 
him to suppose she took a more intimate interest in 
him than was the case, he could imagine what generous 
remorse might animate her, what fear of inflicting 
added pain to that which must needs be inflicted, what 
chivalrous resolve that no suspicion or annoyance 
should fall on the man whose hand she had refused. 
Where another woman might have been indignant at 
presumption she had been pitiful of error. It might 
be imprudent and Quixotic ; but neither of these 
qualities were out of harmony with what Waring had 
so far known of Miss Capel. Yes, he understood her 
now, he felt, if he had not understood her before. 

Nothing was seen of Howell during the greater 
part of the next day ; he staid in his room, and 
though Waring heard him pacing the floor during the 
afternoon, he did not show himself until the evening. 
This mattered the less that Waring, who had tele- 
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graphed that morning in accordance with his promise 
to Madame de Presnel, had decided to remain another 
twenty-four hours, at any rate, in Munich ; and he was 
not sorry to be free from a companion whose continued 
presence might have been embarrassing. He ordered 
dinner at six o'clock, however, and sent word to his 
guest that he had done so ; and at that hour Howell 
made his appearance in the restaurant of the hotel. 
He said nothing at first, but stood warming his feet, 
first one and then the other, at the red-hot glow within 
the door of the stove. His face had lost the bewil- 
dered expression it wore the previous night ; but his 
eyes were sunk and he looked pale and haggard, like a 
man recovering from an illness. To whatever cause 
his suffering might be ascribed, it was sufficiently evi- 
dent that he had suffered. He sat down, however, to 
the dinner that presently appeared ; and either the 
dinner itself, or the change to the lighted movement of 
the restaurant from the solitude in which he had passed 
the day, had an excellent effect upon him. His eyes 
began to brighten ; before half an hour had passed he 
looked almost like himself. He said very little, how- 
ever, hardly responding to the remarks on indifferent 
subjects that Waring made from time to time ; and 
when dinner was over and they had gone up stairs to 
the sitting-room, he sank altogether into silence, 
standing in front of the stove in a dejected attitude, 
his head bent, his hands hanging down. Waring 
pitied him ; yes, there was something about the man 
that excited pity ; some feminine, even lovable strain 
in his character, that seemed to appeal to compassion, 
to say continually, " If I am not as strong and as honest 
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as you are, it is the unconquerable misfortune of my 
life." 

" Sit down, won't you ? " said Waring ; " it's of no 
use to offer you a cigar, I know, but if you care for a 
pipe, I can reconoimend that tobacco. Well, I want to 
have some talk with you," he went on, as Howell, re- 
jecting the pipe, found a chair, and sat down as de- 
sired ; "you were speaking last night of going to 
America. You had some scheme of life in view there, 
I suppose." 

" Oh, as for schemes, they're never wanting," said 
the other, not without irony ; " one can always found a 
company, or invest in mines, or buy land, or build a 
town — in short, with money and brains one can do 
any thing. It's brains without money that are no 
good. As well blow them out at once." 

" You'll never have money if you go on speculating," 
said Waring, dryly ; " it may answer for some meu, but 
not for you, apparently." 

Howell made no answer. He sat up, pulled out his 
arms, then folded them across his chest. 

" I think I'll go to bed," he said ; " I'm tired to death 
to-day, I don't know why." 

" Well, don't go yet," said Waring, smiling a little^ 
" I want to have some talk with you, as I said ; and I 
want to know whether, if I could put you in the way 
of a fresh start in America, you think you would be 
able to go on straight and keep out of further difficul- 
ties." 

" I don't know, indeed," said Howell, running his 
hand through his hair, " it depends upon what the 
start is, and how much money I have to start with." 
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" That would be a point to consider later," said 
Waring, without noticing the ungraciousness of the 
reply, which, in fact was less ungracious in voice and 
manner than in words ; " what I want you to under- 
stand is that Fm willing to do what I can to give you 
a fresh chance in life, if you're willing to accept the 
offer. I have a good many relations with America ; I 
might possibly be able to give you the choice of one or 
two openings. You can think about it, you know ; 
there'll be no need for you to answer immediately." 

He went on to mention in particular a situation 
he might be able to get Howell in Florida, where a 
friend of his had lately gone out to plant oranges. 
Waring, who had considered the matter well, had come 
to the conclusion that if he could get Howell some 
place which would involve little responsibility, the man 
might do well yet. With the technicalities of business 
he was probably well acquainted; and though he might 
have acted dishonorably, it did not follow he would be 
dishonest in the legal sense of the term. Even 
rogues have been known to draw the line between 
taking advantage of a neighbor, and stealing his purse 
or his cash-box. Howell sat silently listening and bit- 
ing his nails, a trick Waring had not before noticed in 
him ; but while he listened, a flush gradually over- 
spread his face, and a certain eagerness of expression ; 
it was as though the irrepressible hopefulness of the 
gambler with life were rising to the surface once more. 
At last he spoke, turning his eyes with something of 
their old brilliancy upon Waring. 

" What I don't understand," he said, " is why you 
should give yourself all this trouble. If you want to 
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help me, why the deuce don't you give me a sum of 
money down, and let me go to hell or elsewhere my 
own way. I should infinitely prefer it. I'm no fool ; 
I have all my wits about me, and every intention of 
using them. And what's more, I believe I'm made for 
better things than taking some shabby clerkship in a 
house of business. Men talk about the world being 
old. I say that it is new, sir — new, and getting newer 
every day ; and it is the new men like myself, with 
brains and sympathies and understanding, who will 
help to shape it. I want money ; I don't care where 
it comes from, but that is what I want. The rest I 
can do for myself." 

Waring did not immediately reply. He was smok- 
ing, and lighted a fresh cigar before he spoke again. 

" In the first place," he said, " I have no money to 
throw away in speculation. I couldn't afford to give 
you, and I wouldn't if I could, a sum of money to gam- 
ble with. That you have talents superior to those nec- 
essary for a mere clerkship, I can readily believe ; in 
fact, I am sure of it. You have nothing to do but to use 
them honestly ; in a country like America, real power 
is sure to make itself felt in the long run. But as you 
have placed yourself, you will have to make a fresh 
start and begin again at the beginning. At your age 
that is no great hardship, and I am willing to do what 
I can to put you in the way of such a beginning ; that 
is all that I can promise you. As to why I am willing 
to do it," he went on, smiling a little and with a kindly 
expression in his eyes, " that is easy to explain also, 
I am willing to do it for your own sake, since though 
you have managed to go pretty far wrong, I have faith 
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in your capabilities for better things. You must for- 
give me if I talk to you somewhat in the style of a 
pedagogue ; but you are a much younger man than I 
am ; I mean honestly and well by you, and it is better 
to speak honestly as from one human being to another. 
And I am willing also," he went on, after a moment's 
pause, " to help you for the sake of two women who 
take an interest in you." 

" Two women ? " said Howell, staring. 

" Yes, one of them is Miss Capel. She has, as you 
must be aware, a very friendly feeling toward you. It 
would pain her, I know, to hear that you had gone to 
hell or elsewhere as you express it. The other is Miss 
Stanley." 

" Miss Stanley ! " said Howell, turning straight 
around on him ; " do you mean Elizabeth Stanley ? 
What do you know about her ? " 

" I know a great deal about her," said Waring. He 
hesitated. He had spoken Miss Stanley's name not 
without premeditation. It had to be mentioned sooner 
or later between himself and Howell ; yet he hardly 
knew how to follow the subject up. Howell turned 
sidewise from the stove opposite which he had been 
sitting, and rested his elbow on the table, his chin on 
his hand. 

" What do you know about her ? " he said. 

" I know," said Waring, " that there is no one in 
the world so interested in your welfare as Miss Stan- 
ley ; that fact alone would be sufficient motive to me 
to do what I can for you." 

" Where is she now ? " said Howell, without mov- 
ing. 
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. '* I don't know. She was in America, where she 
had gone with her father to seek new fortunes ; but he 
died very shortly after their arrival there, and she is 
now, I believe, on her way to Europe, if she has not 
already arrived." 

Howell started up. " I wish you hadn't mentioned 
her," he cried, pushing his hair off his forehead with a 
gesture of impatience, '* I wish you hadn't mentioned 
her." He paced the room for a minute ; then fling- 
ing himself into his chair again, was silent At last 
he raised his head. 

" Where did you know her ? " he said. 

" In America. Accident threw us together." 

" Did she mention me ? " 

" Not by name. But she spoke of you in a way 
that helped me to identify you, when I learned your 
name and position. She spoke of you as a friend in 
whom she felt the greatest interest." 

" I've known her all my life," said Howell. " Do 
you remember me telling you of a little companion of 
mine, who shared her breakfast with me when we were 
all starving together ? That was Elizabeth Stanley." 

He rested his chin on his hand again, and sat silent 
as before. 

'* Why did you mention her ? " he said at last, almost 
angrily, " she can be nothing to me now. I don't sup- 
pose I shall ever see her again." 

" I don't know whether you will or not," said War- 
ing ; " I mentioned her, because I believe she would 
wish it. Whether you meet again or not, I believe she 
would wish you to know that there is nothing she cares 
for more than for your well-doing in life. As you 
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know Miss Stanley well, you must know also all which 
that implies. I could not let you go without fulfilling 
what I feel to be an obligation toward her. She 
might justly have reproached me." 

Waring's voice changed a little with the last words. 
Howell looked up. 

" I don't understand," he'said ; " what is Elizabeth 
Stanley to you ? " 

" She is a great deal to me — and nothing," said War- 
ing ; " I can't enter upon that part of the subject now ; 
in fact, it's not necessary for the presient, at any rate. 
I only Spoke of her for the reasons I have given." 

" She was engaged to mcy* said Howell, with a sort 
of fierceness, " and it's never been broken off, that I 
know of." He sat staring at his companion. " I wish 
you hadn't mentioned her," he said again impatiently ; 
" life is difficult enough, God knows, without being 
complicated by first one current of feeling and then 
another. I'd forgotten Elizabeth Stanley, she had 
dropped out of my calculations ; my life had nothing 
more to do with hers. And now — well, damn it all 
then, no ; I've not forgotten her " 

He threw himself back in his chair, shading his eyes 
with one hand as though to shield them from the light 
of the center lamp. Somebody at that moment 
knocked at the door. Waring rose, and went himself 
to open it and see what was wanted. A waiter stood 
there ; behind him in the corridor, there was a slight 
rustle, footsteps, and the sound of whispering voices. 
" Visitors for the gentleman," said the man briefly ; 
and as he spoke he moved back to allow two ladies in 
traveling dress to pass by him. Waring also move] 
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back in astonishment, nay, almost in consternation. 
The first to enter was Madame de Presnel ; the second, 
who immediately followed, was a slim young figure in 
black, with a pale oval face, and light rebellious curls 
straying on her forehead. One moment she paused on 
the threshold ; then, hardly glancing at Waring, she 
walked straight up to the arm-chair where Howell, 
unheeding the disturbance, sat with his back to the 
door, and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

" Jem," she said, softly, " don't you remember youi 
friend, Elizabeth Stanley?" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MADAME DE PRESNEL RUNS A RISK. 

•• T LIKE your Miss Stanley very much, my dear 
JL Richard," said Madame de Presnel to Waring 
half an hour later, as she sat drinking tea in her own 
room, " not as a wife for you. Men entendu ; but in her 
own way, within her own limits, she is charming. She 
will never exceed those limits ; her mind is bounded 
by the white-washed walls of her meeting-house, and 
she has a terrible fear of looking through the windows. 
As we drove through Rome to the station the other 
morning, I observed an awestruck look come into her 
face. * And this is Rome ! * she said. I absolutely 
thought for the moment that some waft of the spirit 
of the place had touched her, and began to mention 
this and the other locality ; but I soon perceived that 
it was only antichrist and the Pope she was thinking 
of. I believe she has a very well-defined mental pic- 
ture of the Pope sitting on the top of the seven hills, 
and was truly disappointed not to see him in per- 
son." 

" What I fail to understand," said Waring, " is how 
you and Miss Stanley came to be driving through 
Rome together at all." 

" Ah, my dear Richard " — Madame de Presnel set 
4own her tea-cup and held out her hand to Waring, 
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" I shall have to cry mercy," she said, laughing a little. 
" Now that I have done what I wanted to do, I have 
time to feel some remorse for all the uncertainty and 
anxiety I have allowed you to suffer about Miss Stan- 
ley. No, you will not forgive me ; yes, you will ; in 
short, I believe I must tell my story without minding 
too much whether you forgive me or not. I wrote to 
Miss Stanley,.my dear, weeks ago, immediately after you 
gave me her address. Oh, it was a charming letter, I 
assure you ; you may ask Miss Stanley if it was not. 
I said — but no, don't ask Miss Stanley what I said, 
for it was not your side that I took in the question of 
this impossible marriage. But you will bear me no 
malice, I think, for having asked her, if she were re- 
turning to Europe, to come to me in Rome ; though 
I pledged myself at the same time that she should not 
be tormented in any way, and assured her that I had 
a presentiment that every thing would turn out for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds. My dear 
Richard, did you imagine that I should take no inter- 
est whatever in the woman you proposed to marry ? 
Or that I should see you bent on doing the most 
foolish thing imaginable without making some effort 
to stop it ? If you wished me not to interfere, you 
should never have told me." 

" So I perceive," said Waring ; " and after all I 
could desire nothing better than that you should make 
friends with Miss Stanley. It was what I wished from 
the very first." 

" I am aware of it," said Madame de Presnel, smil- 
ing, " and I am only too happy not to discuss whether 
pur ideas of friendship exactly coincided in this cas^. 
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Mine, at all events, worked precisely as I intended ; 
it gained Miss Stanley's confidence. She answered 
my letter, her answer reaching me in Rome much 
about the same time, I believe, that she herself arrived 
at Liverpool. Yes, she treated me with more confi- 
dence than she did you, Richard ; imagine how charm- 
ing my letter must have been ! She told me the name 
of the ship in which she was to sail ; she told me that 
she was traveling in company with a sick German 
woman who was returning alone to rejoin her friends 
in Hamburgh, and that she herself intended to stay 
awhile in that city, as she felt a leading that took her 
there. All this she left to my discretion to impart to 
you or not, and after giving the matter due considera- 
tion, I assure you, I thought that for the moment I 
would keep the information to myself." 

" I can not in the least imagine why," said Waring 
putting on his glasses and looking straight before him ; 
" and all this does not explain how Miss Stanley came 
to be in Rome." 

" Ah, you do not forgive me, I see," said Madame 
de Presnel ; " well, I must trust to time. As to how 
Miss Stanley came to be in Rome, that s easily ex- 
plained. On receiving her letter, I telegraphed at 
once to Liverpool, begging her to come ; not on your 
account, my dear, but on Mr. Howell's. No, no, you 
will not forgive me, I know, but no matter ; there are 
cases when a good action is its own reward. This was 
in the beginning of last week, and I did not then of 
course know that Mr. Howell was in Munich. My 
telegram, as it turned out, reached Miss Stanley at a 
very opportune moment. Her friend had died on the 
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voyage, and her leading failed her, or at any rate her 
heart did, poor girl. She arrived at Liverpool and 
found herself totally among strangers. She had money 
— I don't know, by the by, where she found the money 
for her journey. Perhaps you could explain that 
point." 

" Perhaps," said Waring, half-laughing ; "yes, I be- 
lieve an old debtor of her father's at Norton Row was 
able to transmit her a sum through his lawyer." 

" That was a very transparent device on the debtor's 
part," said Madame de Presnel, smiling, " but Miss 
Stanley accepts the ways of Providence with so much 
good faith that I am certain she will never see through 
it. She had money then, but without her friend she 
was absolutely at a loss in which direction to turn. 
Then it was she received my telegram, which was ad- 
dressed to the ship, and it was borne in upon her, as 
she has since told me, that this after all was the true 
guiding, as it undoubtedly was. She started, there- 
fore, as soon as she landed, and arrived in Rome early 
in the morning of the day after you left — you may have 
crossed her somewhere on the way. She came straight 
to me. I told her that the friend whom I believed she 
wished to see was at Munich, and asked her if she 
would care to set off on another journey within two 
hours. I expected, perhaps, some backwardness on 
her part, such as another girl might have shown in the 
circumstances ; but Miss Stanley, I truly believe, is too 
single-minded for any such hesitation to perplex her. 
She has the fixed idea that her mission in life is to 
save this man from ruin, and it leaves room for no 
other sentiment. It is admirable, I think ; I admire 
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her extremely. She was more than willing to set off 
again, and we are here." 

Waring did not at once speak. Madame de Presnel 
looked at him, then, leaning forward, laid her hand on 
his arm. " My dear Richard," she said, with a changed 
manner and a voice full of emotion, " this has been a 
serious matter with me, I assure you, however lightly 
I may talk about it now. Can you suppose that any 
thing concerning your future wife could be a matter of 
indifference to me, and that I should not wish to know 
as much as possible of her and about her ? I did not, 
it is true, believe your heart was altogether in this 
marriage, or I might have acted differently. I have 
not schemed very deeply, my dear, or with much pre- 
meditation ; and after all, until I received her letter a 
few days ago, I knew no more of her plans than you 
did. But I wanted to do things my own way, I con- 
fess ; and I wanted to see Miss Stanley. Suppose, 
after all, things had turned out as you proposed — sup- 
pose you were in truth going to marry Miss Stanley, 
to whose house could she have gone with so much pro- 
priety as to mine ? " 

She sighed and let her hand drop with the last 
words. Waring answered without hesitation. 

" You are goodness itself," he said, affectionately, 
" and, as always, my best and kindest friend. But I 
own I should have been glad to be spared anxiety 
about Miss Stanley — though that was more her doing 
than yours — and the more so that your silence gave 
me altogether a wrong idea of your feeling in the mat- 
ter. Nothing, however, makes much difference now. 
She has made up her mind apparently to marry this 
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miserable man, and I can not prevent it. Yon can't 
expect me to find matter for rejoicing in that" 

** You would have preferred, perhaps — " began 
Madame de Presnel, more in her usual manner, but 
checked herself. ^ You saw Miss Capel yesterday, did 
you not ? " she said. 

" For fivt minutes, as I told you." 

" I remember Well, Richard, I take a more 

hopeful view of matters than you do. Miss Stanley is 
acting with her eyes open, and knows something, it is 
to be presumed, of the character of the man she is 
going to marry. I am mistaken if she does not at 
once take the upper hand, and pull him through by the 
mere strength of her will. He has some decent feel- 
ing left, however hard to get at. it may be, as is proved 
by his conduct yesterday to Miss Capel. He has 
talent, too, undoubtedly, and he is emotional, I 
imagine, which lays him open to a woman's influence. 
On such a character. Miss Stanley's influence could only 
be for good. A single-hearted, narrow, independent 
nature like hers will keep him straight if any thing will. 
No, I see no reason why they should not do very well." 

Madame de Presnel rose, and walking to the win- 
dow, drew aside the curtains and looked out upon the 
wide Place on which the hotel stood. The weather 
had hardly improved since the previous day ; sudden 
storm-gusts shook the thick double windows, the rain 
beat against the panes ; the wind-blown lamps on the 
road below were reflected in pools of water and wet 
pavements. 

" What weather ! " she said, with a shiver, " and 
what a night ! I never could bear this Munich ; I 
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already wish myself back in Rome. But the point is 
now that we are all here, what is next to* be done ? 
Miss Stanley remains with me, of course, as long as it is 
necessary; but what is to be done with Mr. Howell ? He 
is your prisoner, it is true, Richard, but I presume you 
will not be sorry to get him off your hands. Miss 
Stanley's wishes must be consulted, of course ; and we 
may be taking too much for granted — in fact, we do 
not in the least know what is now passing between the 
two ; but if, as I imagine will be the case, they settle 
matters between them, it seems to me it would be well 
that they should marry as soon as possible. Nothing 
can be gained by delay." 

" We are taking a great deal too much for granted," 
said Waring ; " and certainly Miss Stanley's wishes 
must be consulted. As for Howell, I believe from 
certain things he said this evening, that his affection 
for Miss Stanley is the strongest and best sentiment 
he knows. Undoubtedly, for him, the marriage would 
be in every way a gain." 

Madame de Presnel came back to her seat. She 
looked pale and tired, but rallied herself to speak in 
her usual manner. 

"The immediate point then is," she said, "that I 
resign myself to staying in Munich till these people 
have made up their minds what they wish to do. Then 
if the formalities can be settled here, I think myself it 
would be best to have the marriage, if marriage there is 
to be, over as quickly as possible. Neither of them has a 
home ; if they are to make one together, the sooner 
the better." She leaned back in her chair, and con- 
sidered a while. " Own, Richard," she said, presently ; 
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" that you were at a perfect dead-lock when we ar- 
rived." 

" Oh, I can readily own that," he said, " the dead- 
lock was perfect in every particular." 

" Then I am not unrewarded," she answered, " for 
the risk I have run." 

" The risk ? " he said. 

She rose and crossed the room to ring the bell before 
she answered. 

" Do you know," she said, with a smile as she came 
back, " I was really and truly afraid you would not 

forgive me ? And now, as Miss Stanley, who has 

been living in trains for nearly a week, ought to go to 
bed, I will send for her and see that she goes. And 
then I shall go myself ; for if you will believe me, one 
does not travel straight through from Rome to 
Munich at my age, and feel as fresh as when one 
started." 

Three days later. Waring, going into the sitting- 
room Madame de Presnel had taken for her own use, 
found Miss Stanley seated there alone, occupied with 
some plain sewing. The weather had changed, the 
afternoon sun was shining in, and an open pane of the 
window admitted a breath of fresh and mild air into 
the stove-heated atmosphere, adding to the sugges- 
tions of spring brought by some violets on the table, 
and worn by the young girl in front of her dress. 
Waring drew a chair forward, and sat down opposite 
to her. 

" This is well," he said, " I have been wanting to 
have some talk with you alone," 
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Miss Stanley colored a little, and bent her eyes on 
her work. She was a small person, with light hair, 
fair and regular features, and a sweet, collected expres- 
sion that almost counteracted the effect produced by 
the indication of a strong and determined will, in the 
shape of her mouth and chin. She made no answer to 
Waring, but turning her work in her hands, sewed 
more assiduously than before. 

" Don't be alarmed," said Waring, kindly, perceiv- 
ing that she was nervous. " I think I can promise to 
say nothing that will annoy you in any way. What 
my wishes were in the past, you know ; but I have 
put them aside, and, if I refer to them now, it is only 
that we may talk together with confidence on the 
footing of old friends." 

" Your wishes — I know that you were very gen- 
erous," said Elizabeth Stanley. 

" Nonsense," he said, briefly and good-humoredly, 
" don't let us speak of the past at all ; it does not con- 
cern us any more. It is your future I want to talk 
about now. You have chosen what you feel to be 
best for your own happiness. You must forgive me, 
however, if I say that your friends are not without 
fears for you." 

" You need have no fears," said Miss Stanley, drop- 
ping her work and looking up for the first time ; " in 
uniting my life with one who has so greatly erred, I 
am of course aware that I am in some measure risking 
what is commonly called happiness. But I have no 
feeling so strong as that which binds me to that — 
that friend whom I have known all my life. It is the 
Lord who has brought us together again, and He will 
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carry out His work to the end. For him^ in moments 
of weak faith, I may sometimes have fears ; for myself 
never." 

" I understand your feeling,*' said Waring ; " it is a 
very admirable one, and may be trusted, I am sure, to 
work nothing but good to the man you are about to 
marry. Whatever good work is possible for him in 
the world, I have no doubt he will do doubly well 
under your influence. But there are other considera- 
tions. Your future husband has, I believe, great capa- 
bilities, but — you will forgive me, I think, even if I 
speak too plainly — he has never yet applied them 
steadily to any good purpose. It will be up-hill work, 
I know, to begin with, and in the meantime he has, as 
you are aware, no money. Don't interrupt yet, please. 
On the evening you arrived, I had been speaking to 
him about a situation in Florida, which I think he 
might find a fair opening. Since then, I have written 
to my friend, and I have little doubt I shall be able to 
get it for him ; it will be a good beginning, at any rate, 
if he will keep steady. At the same time, he will be on 
his trial ; and if later on my friend is dissatisfied with 
him, it will be impossible for me to say a word in the 
matter. Pray forgive my putting the case so plainly." 

" You could put it in no way that I should like 
better," said Elizabeth Stanley, " I prefer plain-speak- 
ing always." 

" In thgit case, I may proceed without hesitation. 
Should Howell fail again, it would distress me on his 
account ; it would distress me more than I can say on 
yours. The struggle for existence might in certain 
contingencies become very hard for both of you. I 
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want to make some provision against such contin- 
gencies. It would be useless, I am afraid, to place a 
sum of money in Howell's hands for the purpose I 
have in view ; otherwise I should not be troubling you 
with a conversation that I fear is giving you little 
pleasure. What I wish is, that you will allow a certain 
sum of money to be invested in your name, and 
placed in the hands of trustees. The interest will 
provide you with an income which, however small, will 
be certain, and which you will have to fall back upon 
in case of need." 

The young girl colored deeply. "No," she said, 
" that I can not do." 

" I must have expressed myself awkwardly," said 
Waring, " to meet with such a prompt refusal. And 
you must forgive my saying that I don't know whether 
you have altogether the right to refuse, not because I 
make the proposal, but because it is made in the inter- 
est of your future husband." 

" And in my interest," she said, quickly. 

"Naturally, since your interests will be identical. 
But I don't see that that alters the question." 

She dropped her sewing and sat gazing at him with 
questioning eyes. " I should prefer, infinitely prefer 
to be altogether independent," she said, " and the Lord 
will provide. No, I can not do it." 

She took up her work again. Waring did not move. 

" I might answer you on your own ground," he said, 
smiling, "and remind you that, as we can not tell 
through what channels God's providence may reach 
us,'We may run a risk now and then of rejecting it 
ttn^w^res ; but on theological points we do not always 
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agree, I know. You oblige me to do what I had wished 
to avoid, to make a personal matter of this business. 
You oblige me to ask you as a favor that it may be 
arranged as I wish." 

" As a favor ! " she said. 

" Yes," he answered ; " whatever interest I may 
take in your friend, Mr. Howell — and for several 
reasons I take a good deal of interest in him — I will 
not deny that I feel a much greater interest in the 
future of your father's daughter. It would cause me 
infinite pain to think of you at any time as being in 
want or distress. And it is for the sake of your father, 
to whom I owe the largest debt of gratitude that one 
man can owe another, that I ask you not to refuse my 
request." 

Her mouth quivered a little. She dropped her work 
again, and sat pondering. 

" This sum of money," she said at last, "that would 
be invested in my name — it would be mine to do what 
I like with ? " 

" It would be yours undoubtedly, and you would 
receive the interest, but you would be unable to dis- 
pose at will of the capital ; that I should have to pro- 
vide for." 

" But it would be mine — I mean I could will it away 
to whom I please at my death ? " 

"Yes, that could be arranged, certainly," said 
Waring, not without surprise ; " there need be no 
difficulty about that, though it might be better other- 



wise." 



" Then I will accept," she said, " for in my will I 
C£^n provide that it shall all return to you, with every 
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penny of the interest that I can save ; for not one 
penny will I touch except in case of the last neces- 
sity." 

Waring laughed outright. "As I hope you will 
outlive me," he said, " by at least the difference in our 
respective ages, we needn't discuss your will at 
present. As for the interest, your husband will proba- 
bly have something to say about that. It is his, 
remember, as well as yours ; and you will be frustrat- 
ing my intention either if you refuse to use it, or if 
you allow it to become a matter of contention between 
you. But you accept ; that is the essential point for 
the moment." 

" Yes, I accept." She rose and stood before him 
with her hands clasped and hanging down. " You say 
truly that we do not agree on many things," she said, 
" but I believe that the Lord in His own good time 
will cause His true peace and light to shine into your 
heart, for it is a nobler heart than that of many who 
have the words of life always on their lips. And I 
accept, for you say truly that God's providence is 
beyond our searching out, and there might come a day 
of need for myself and others, when I should feel that 
in blind willfulness I had shut my eyes and turned 
away from what it had pleased Him to ordain. There- 
fore, I accept it for myself and for Jem, as a loan to 
return to you and yours in years to come, after my 
death, if not before. Thank you, and God bless you." 

She put out her hand ; he took it in silence. 

" Thank you," she said again simply, and left the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

< 

WHAT MADAME DE PRESNEL FORESAW. 

SOME eight or nine months later, Madame de Pres- 
nel, seated one afternoon by the fire in her 
Roman drawing-room, was reading two letters she had 
just received. 

The first, in Ottilie Capel's handwriting, ran as fol- 
lows : — 

" My dear Madame de Presnel, 

" I am so truly touched by the great 
kindness of your letter, that I do not wish a day to 
pass without writing to thank you for it. I am the 
more touched, that I am sensible how little the mis- 
takes I made in Rome last winter can have done to 
raise me in your opinion, how foolish and willful my 
conduct in many ways must have appeared to you. 
You are right indeed in saying now that I am a person 
to be congratulated ; though you are good enough to 
send your congratulations to Mr. Waring also. 

" I can not thank you sufficiently for your kindness 
in asking me to visit you in Rome ; but my grand- 
mother, who is desirous that my marriage should take 
place from her house, has written to beg that I will go 
there at once on leaving Tante Lena. You will under- 
^tancj, I know, that I feel it impossible to slight h^f 
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wishes on such a point ; I expect to be in London, 
therefore, in about a week. But I do not the less thank 
you for your kind intentions, and in February, if all 
goes well, we hope to be in Rome. 

" Xante Lena, about whom you are good enough to 
inquire, is well now, I am thankful to say, though I 
was very anxious about her all through the summer. 
In the autumn she had a great joy and a great sorrow, 
both of which did much, I think, to restore her mind 
to its usual balance. Her son, who for many years 
had been in America, and of whom she had almost lost 
sight, returned to die in her house ; and he has left a 
little daughter, old enough to be something of a com- 
panion to my aunt, yet young enough to be brought up 
in our village ways and life. Tante Lena finds a great 
deal of happiness in her, and I also can now go away 
with less anxiety than I should otherwise have felt. 

" For myself, I can only say in reply to all your good 
wishes, that it adds greatly to my prospects of happi- 
ness in the future to know that I have friends who 
look upon me so kindly, who accept me and my blun- 
ders in so indulgent a spirit. 

" Yours very truly, 
" Ottilie Capel." 

The second letter was from Waring. 

" I do not know," he wrote, " why you reproach me 
with sending you a short letter, when you, always the 
wisest and most far-seeing petite maman^ assure me 
that you knew every thing from the first, and foresaw 
it all from the beginning In such a case, the simple 
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Statement of my engagement to Miss Capel should be 
enough, one would think ; the more so, that you have 
too true an appreciation of what is best in life not to 
feel assured of my present happiness, and that you 
know me well enough to be aware that I could not, if 
I would, expatiate upon it. In Ottilie's name, as well 
as in my own, I thank you for all you say and for your 
invitation to her. She will tell you herself, however, 
that Lady Sarah, who, as you know, had refused to see 
or communicate with her since their last meeting in 
Rome, is willing that the wedding should take place 
from her house, and Ottilie is anxious to meet her 
grandmother's views in the matter. In fact, it is 
obviously the most fitting arrangement ; and I am the 
more content on Ottilie's account, that her godfather, 
Colonel Osgood, to whom she is much attached, will 
be present to stand in her father's place. He is not a 
young man, and I doubt if he could be induced to 
make the journey to Rome. We shall be married 
toward the end of February and immediately after- 
ward we start for Italy. 

" I rejoice to hear good news of Laure and her son. 
That the baby should be a boy must give satisfaction 
to every one concerned, and the fact that he must be 
brought up a Catholic may do something toward 
reconciling you to Laure's change of religion, though 
that, I know, is and must be a great trouble to you. 

" You ask me what my wife and I propose to do in 
the future. What a large question, and how impossi- 
ble to answer yet ! I have my own work, of course ; 
naturally marriage makes no difference in that ; and 
as to further plans and projects, time alone can mature 
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them. We have talked over many probabilities and 
possibilities, you may be sure. As our friend Howell 
said once in a fit of exaltation, the world is not old 
but new, and growing newer every day. Well, it is 
not given to us all to exult in the fact with unmixed 
exultation, whatever enthusiasm we may bring to 
progress ; there are old things that we all love ; but 
to resign them in faith, with a hand held out to save 
what is best from the past, is perhaps as good a form 
of renunciation as any other. I heard from Elizabeth 
Howell, by the by, the other day. Her husband is 
going on well — indeed, I heard as much from my 
friend, in Florida — ^and she speaks hopefully of the 
future. 

" Au rtvoiry then, with thanks again for your letters 
and for the goodness that in all these years has never 
failed me yet. But of that, after all these years, I can 
say nothing that you do not know already. 

" Yours ever, 

" R. W." 

Madame de Presnel read the letters through, then 
let them fall into her lap, sighing as she did so, and 
passing her hand over her eyes once or twice. 
Presently she rose and went to her writing-table, 
pausing on her way to adjust some flowers in a 
Venetian glass, and to draw a curtain where the 
Roman sun shone in too brightly on a velvet case of 
miniatures. 

" Dear Richard," she wrote : " It is a disappoint- 
ment that Ottilie can not come to me ; but it is, of 
course, in every way the right thing that she should be 
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married from her grandmother's house. I am delighted 
that to Lady Sarah — dear Lady Sarah, she is rather 
impracticable sometimes — ^the fact should be apparent 
as it must be to every one else. It is good news that 
you come to Rome immediately afterward. I shall 
present to you first my grandson — he is a true Roman, 
par parenthlse^ and looks like a senator already — ^and 
then myself in the character of a grandmother.' It is 
a part that suits me to admiration, I assure you. 

" Ah, my dear, the world may be new, but as long 
as there are old people in it, it will be old also — old in 
memories, old in affections, well, old in prejudices, if 
you will have it so. I should perhaps call them by a 
different name. No, I have not the slightest inclina- 
tion to enter on this path of renunciation of which you 
speak so gayly ; and you may tell Ottilie, with my love, 

that if But no, tell her nothing ; I send her a kiss 

instead. She is a dear, good child ; we were always 
excellent friends, differences of opinion notwithstand- 
ing ; and now I foresee — ungracious boy, to scoff at 
your petite maman's foresight — we shall be the best 
friends in the world. 

" Good-by, my dear Richard. I have a trifle for 
Ottilie that I shall ask her to accept ; but I will keep 
it now till we meet. 

" Always yours, 

** Mary de Presnel." 

No two people ever lived on terms of more perfect 
confidence than Ottilie Waring and her husband ; but 
one point there was on which she would never satisfy 
his curiosity. She would never reveal to him what 
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the scheme was in furtherance of which she gave the 
check to Howell. 

" Was it for the Campagna ? " Waring more than 
once inquired. 

" I will not tell you what it was for," she would 
answer. "Mr. Howell was often at my house that 
winter in Rome," she added, on one occasion. " I was 
very much interested about the different classes of 
people there, the different schools, and so on ; he 
seemed to take — ^yes, and I believe he did take — a 
great deal of interest in them also, and he gave me 
information I could have procured in no other way. 
I saw no reason at the time why I should not avail 
myself of this kindness." 

" And the opinion of certain of your friends did 
not help to enlighten you, I presume," said her hus- 
band, with a smile. " But about the money — was it 
for the Campagna ? " 

" No," she answered ; " I was very foolish, but I 
was not so foolish as that. I will not tell you what it 
was for." 

And to this day he does not know. 



THE END. 
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